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THE IPHIGENIA OF TIMANTHES, 
The subject of the Newpicate Prize at Oxford for 1819. 


Fancy! fair; radiant, goddess of the 


skies, 

Rob’d in the rifled rainbow’s thousand 
dyes ; 

Thou, that of Eld so rapt Timanthes’ view, 

Reard’st the sad group his daring pencil 
drew; 

Say in what mould of unessential light 

The vision’d pageant pass’d before his 
sight ; 

What forms of veriest wretchedness up- 
rose, 

In spectral train, and what, and which he 
chose ; 

Bid pilfering Time again restore his prey, 

And check the sacrilege of dark Decay. 

First, where the foremost shed the pitying 
tear, 

In sober sorrow stands the priestly seer ; 

Ulysses by, in unavailing woe, 

Could almost dare to deprecate the blow; 

And sorely Ajax proves his bosom wrung, 

As passion’d pity thunders from his tongue, 

While sorrow-chasten’d Menelaus sighs, 

His heart’s full anguish gushing at his 
eyes; 

This is the throe that bleeding bosoms bear, 

The scorpion-sting of desulate despair. 


In sadder, stiller, prominence of pain, 
The silent princess proves resistance vain ; 
Her conscious spirit owns the godhead 
there, 

And chill conviction chains the tongue of 
prayer. 

Fixt and forlorn, in terror’s breathless 
calm, 

Her big soul palpitates with mad alarm ; 


Speechless her lips, yet resolute her eye, 

In mute appeal for mercy to the sky : 

E’en such a look sad Pity’s self might 
wear ; 4 

It taught Diana’s savage soul to spare, 


But mark that form! amid the group 

of grief, 

In dumb distraction tow’rs the warrior 
chief ; 

Deep in his heart the father yearns to 
spare, 

But all the King repels the impulse 
there ; 

Not his a struggle for the vulgar eye, 

The dim eclipse of fearful majesty. 

Consummate art! twas thine to veil his 
woe, 

To draw from Pity twice her wonted throe ; 

’Twas thine to shroud a monarch morial’s 
face, 

That grief might blend with grandeur and 
with grace, 


This! Aulis! this! we owe thy piteous 
tale, 
Of kings and princes turn’d iv horror pale, 
The deep tradition smote Timanthes’ heart, 
Till genius kindling call’d the aid of art, 


And o’er the dread, stupendous, perfect 
whole, 

Outpour’d its full magnificence of soul. 

Britain ! thy genius owns no rival claim, 

If once it ask eternity of Fame ; 

Thine be the task to bid a father sJay, 

And “ Jeptha’s Vow” shall bear the palm 
away. 


— 


HYMN FOR SUMMER*. 


ye zepbyrs bland, at opening day 
That on the rippling waters play ! 

Ye cheerful gleams of dawning light, 

That chase the hovering shades of night, 

O’er Ocean’s level surface spread, 

Gild the tall promontory’s head, 

Then, kindlivg with the Sun’s first beam, 

Shed lustre on the silver stream, 

That glides in silence thro’ the vale! 

Ye flowers, which balmy sweets exhale, 

And as ye blossom fresh and fair, 

Perfume the circum-ambient air ! 

Ye meads, bright glistening with the dew, 

Which decks each herb with verdure 

new! : 

Ye mists, that from the valleys crowd, 

The mountain hoary top enshroud, 

Or on the tufted woods repose, 

Till with fresh warmth all gether glows, 

While thro’ a flood of radiance wide, 

The landscape smiles on every side ! 


Ye bending crops of full-ear’d corn, 

Which many a gentle slope adorn, 

Still waving like the restless deep, 

As the light airs your surface sweep ! 

Ye fleecy flocks! ye lowing herds ! 

And ye melodious singing birds, 

That joyous hail the season gay, 

Sporting on many a leaf-clad spray ' 

Glad influence join with one accord, 

And teach me to confess the Lord! 

Ob! while I view the rip’ning store 

Of blessings, may I still adore, 

Him who bestows my daily food, 

And satisfies my soul with good ! 

So may my renovated joy, 

To his just praise my song empldy ; 

Nor be forgot the nobler prize, 

His mercy seis before my eyes, 

A crown of endless bliss above, 

In the pure realms of Peace and Love. 
June 1819. M. Cramsertin. 





* Scquel to the Hymn for Spring. See Gent. Mag. for May last, p. 465. 





PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST PART or THE EIGHTY-NINTH VOLUME, 


W: are called upon, as usual, at the close of a Half-yearly Volume, 
to open a new Season of our Literary Theatre, by a Prefatory Address. 
Of course we must adopt a language suited to the occasion, and a 
costume adapted to the times. We must do what is indispensable in 
such situations—make fair promises, and be sure to keep them. We 
must summon confidence to appeal to the past, as a probable pledge of 
the future. 

“ The object of Philosophy,” says Stewart, “‘ is to ascertain the Laws 
which regulate the succession of events, in order that, when called upon 
to act in any particular combination of circumstances, we may be able 
to anticipate the probable course of Nature from our past experience, 
and regulate our conduct accordingly.” We know what has been 
repeatedly said about Plebophobia; but we are not convinced that the 
alarm is unsound. We think that there is one leading cause of 
our public vexations—too extensive population. Our very virtues and 
also our vices augment the evil. This paradox is explained by Franklin. 
Industry and frugality, with an easy means of acquiring subsistence, are 
the leading causes of increasing population. But our manners are luxu- 
rious; and how rauch manners influence States, is evident from Switzer- 
land and other countries, where there is not a greater sum expended 
in subsistence than ought to be consumed. Scotland, where the neces- 
saries of life are as dear, or dearer than in London, yet where the people 
of all ranks marry, is a proof how manners operate on the numbers of a 
country. ‘Thus we see how both rich and poor countries co-operate in 
the process of overstocking Nations: and how much luxurious habits 
tend to render provision for the poor more difficult. 

Dismissing 





iv PREFACE TO VOL. LXXXIX. PART I. 


Dismissing a subject which promises to end unsatisfactorily, let us 
turn to better prospects. Peace will give occasion to the increase of 
knowledge and inventions in a very ample degree. Numbers of our 
youth will now adopt the Learned Professions ; and it is known that the 
cheap and instructive habit of reading obtains twice as much in peace as 
in war. Inventions, where there is a strong desire of making speedy 
fortunes, will multiply of course ; and some may prove very important. 

This is, indeed, a wonder-working age. The fall of Buonaparte was 
only a signal-rocket. It is said that the very sexes do, by volition, 
change their nature; and males become females, under the peculiar 
appellation of Dandies. The antient habit of walking seems likely to be 
consigned to funeral processions only. Medical Free-thinkers have long 
ago deprived us of souls, and legs are no longer legs ; they are become 
paddles, and the body is only the steam-cylinder which impels them. 
We may now think that there will come a time when we shall not be 
able to walk (the word escaped us unawares) along the streets of London 
without danger of being knocked down by a flying wheelbarrow. Such 
has been the improvement of Machinery, that we shall soon expect to 
hear of talking Steam-engines, and their making long speeches in Parlia- 
ment and at the Bar. 

These last probabilities we do not contemplate with agreeable sensa- 
tions, for fear of Cast-iron Magazines being invented; but we shall not 
be sorry if, old as Sylvanus Urban may seem to be, he should learn to 
acquire a velocipedal pace in public encouragement. 

Leaving off the dulce est desipere, &c. in which we like to indulge, 
because innocent humour generates shrewdness, facilitates combination 
of ideas, and promotes common sense, we can seriously promise our 
Friends that we shall always endeavour, as we trust we have hitherto 
done, to merit their kindness. 


June 30, 1819. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


EE 


The Draft of a Bill for rebuilding, en- 
larging, and erecting Churches in Eng- 
land and Wales, is very judicious, but we 
have not room for it. The Draft, we 
doubt not, would be welcome to the higher 
authorities. 

G. T.’s favour is received ; his former 
Letter is preserved, and we hope to hear 
from him again. 

** A Constant Reader” is informed that 
any Communication sent by him shall be 
forwarded to the Writer of the Letters re- 
specting the Antient Buildings at Sher- 
borne... 

VraTor’s communication is received. 

The ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ inquired 
after by our old and respectable friend, is 
very rare. 

In answer to a Corespondent in our Ma- 
gazine for December, page 482, J. B. 
T. W. and W. R, state that the title of 
* Queensbury,” is taken from a high hill 
of that name, 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, in the parish of Closeburn, and 
shire of Dumfries. About the half of this 
hill was the property of the late Duke of 
Queensbury. 

Some egregious errors in Rapin’s His- 
tory have been suggested to us, In the 
table of the genealogy of Kdward II. (vol.I. 
p. 444.) Margaret, mother to Henry VIL. 
is stated to have been married to three 
husbands: 1. John Dela Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk; 2. Edmund Tudor; 3, Thomas 
Stanley ; when in fact (according to seve- 
ral undoubted authorities) her husbands 
were, 1. Edmund Tudor (father to Henry 
VIL) @ Henry Stafford (soo of Hum- 
phrey Duke of Buckingham.) 3. Thomas 
Stanley Earl of Derby. There is ano- 
ther mistake also noticed in giving John 
Mowbray Duke of Norfolk as husband to 
Elizabeth daughter of Edmund Earl of 
March, whereas that Lady was wife to the 
Lord Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur ; 
a personage who will not be forgotten so 
long as Shakspeare continues to be read 
and admired. This table or pedigree has 
beenrecently copied into ‘Andrews’s History 
of Great Britain,’ 4to. witi. these errors, 

As the name of the person who seized 
the infamous incendiary Guy Fawkes is 
not genera!ly known, we give the words of 
a respectable Correspondent on that sab- 
ject: “This act has been generally at- 
tributed to Sir Thomas Knyvet, a gentle- 
man of the Privy Chamber and a Magi- 
strate; but I rather suppose that Fawkes 
was brought to him after his apprehension. 
My authority is from an epitaph which 
was in the church of St, Ann, Alders- 
gate, London, for Peter Heiwood, who 
died in 1701, which states that his ances- 
tor Peter Heiwood of Heywood in the 


county of Lancaster was the man who ap- 


prehended Guy Fawkes with his dark lan- . 


tern; and that for his zealous prosecu- 
tion of Papists, as Justice of the Peace, 
he was stabbed in Westminster hall, by 
John James, a Dominican friar, in 1640. 
It concluded with this distich— 

“ Reader, if not a Papist bred, 

“Upon such ashes gently tread.” 

R. X W. would be glad if any of our 
Correspondents could assist him in dis- 
covering the bearer of the following coat, 
which occurs frequently in the diocese of 
Lincoln ; viz. a cross boutonnée 3 the tinc- 
tures of the field and of the charge are 
unknown to him. ‘ It occurs in Lincoln, 
on the Vicar’s College, in many places, 
associated with the Royal Arms, and those 
of Beauchamp of Warwick ;—also in the 
College House, associated with the arms 
of Bishop Smith ;—and in the Cathedral, 
on the Dean’s Stall. It is found over the 
North Porch of Newark Church; and a 
similar, if not the same coat, is in the win- 
dows of Stoke Church, Nottinghamshire, 
(where itis emblazoned, Sable, a Cross 
boutonnée Argent). It is found in other 
parts of the Diocese.—As this information 
is wanted in reference to a Work which is 
on the eve of going to press, an early reply 
would be peculiarly acceptable.” 

« A Juvenile Reader” asks, “* By whom 
was Earl Grey sec:eied after the battle of 
Sedgmoor ? What was the fate of the indi- 
vidual who secreted him? Where was 
that individual born ?” 

E. H. remarks, that ‘* There is a medal 
by Kirk, of Jobn Harrison, the reverse of 
which is the Library at Armagh, founded 
by Primate Robinson, and which is also 
the reverse of a medal of that Prelate. Is 
this Chronometer Harrison, and had he 
any connexion with Armagh Library, to 
justify this application of the above men- 
tioned reverse ?” 

The same Correspondent inquires whe- 
there is any Biographical Sketch of 
Frith, the Birmingham Poet, who kept a 
public-house in that town, writing and 
singing songs for the entertainment of his 
customers ? 

A Correspondent, under the signature 
of AQ, wishes to be informed as to the 
legality of an Assignee to a commission, in 
cases of Bankruptcy, retaining effects ia 
his p ssession, for he purpose of applying 
them to his own use, and at the sale be- 
coming a purchaser of the same. 

The Remarks on Chankbury Hill will be 
inserted svon, 

S. T. B. will find his communication in- 
serted in the Suprtement. Other friends 
shall be attended to as speedily as our li- 
mits will permit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 
HE following account of the for- 
mation of a Society for the pre- 
servation of the remains of ancient 
British Literature, and for the en- 
couragement of the National Musick, 
will want no recommendation to the 
Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
The valuable remains of our ancient 
national literature have suffered, with- 
in these hundred years, irreparable 
losses by fires and neglect, to the 
great discredit of a literary age and 
nation. To prevent such further 
losses, and to do honour to the most 
ancient of the living languages of 
Europe, is the main object of the 
Cambrian Society. To promote such 
an object will, | am sure, give plea- 
sure to Mr. Urban., 1 am, dir, your 
faithful servant, Brirannicus. 


Primary Meeting of tke CamBRIAN 
SOCIETY. 

Oct. 28, 1818. A Meeting was held 
at the White-Lion, Carmarthen, which 
formed itself into a Soviety for the Pre- 
servation of the remains of Ancient Bri- 
tish Literature, Poetical, Historical, Au- 
tiquarian, Sacred, and Moral; and for 
the Encouragement of the National Mu- 
sick, by the name of the CamBrian So- 
CIETY, under the patronage of the Duke 
of Beaufort, the Earl of Powis, the 
Bishops of Bangor, St. David’s, St. Asaph, 
and Llandaff, Lord Dynevor, Lord Ken- 
yon, Lord Cawdor, Lord Clive, Sir Wat- 
kin Williams Wynn, Sir Thomas Mos- 
tyn, Sir Robert Vaughan, Sir Charles 
Morgan, and C. W. W. Wyun, esq. M. P. 


Adjourned Meeting at the Palace Aber- 
gwilly, Oct. 29. 

The following Committee was ap- 
pointed: The Lord Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, Lord Dynevor, William Lewes, esq. 
D. Davies, esq. M.D. T. Bowdler, esq. 
Capt. Philipps, R.N. J. E. Saunders, esq. 
Wiliam Morgan, esq. The Rev. Arch- 
deacon Beynon, Rev. B. Millingchamp, 
Rev. Edward Picton, Rev, Edward Da- 


vies, Rev. Eliezer Williams, Rev. David 
Williams, Rev. David Nicholl, Rev. Wil- 
liam Morgan. 

The objects of the Society are express- 
ed in the following, amongst other Re- 
solutions passed at this Meeting: 

** That one of the first objects of the 
Society will be to collect a complete 
Catalogue of all Welsh Manuscripts, to 
be found in the several Libraries in the 
Principality and in England, or on the 
Continent, both public and private.— 
That a Literary Agent, of competent abi- 
tities, be employed by the Society, as 
soon as its finances are equal tuo the 
charge, to visit the said several Libraries 
of Welsh Manuscripts, of which they may 
obtain information, in order to transcribe, 
with the permission of the owners, co- 
pies of the said Manuscripts.—That a 
complete collection of the transcripts, 
so obtained for the Society, be deposited 
in the British Museum, or elsewhere— 
after the publication of such of the tran- 
scripts as shall be approved by the Com- 
mittee for that purpuse.—That it shall 
be a special object of the Society, to col- 
lect all printed works in the Welsh Lan- 
guage of which there are not copies, at 
present, in the Library belonging to 
the Welsh School in Gray’s-inn-lane, in 
order to be deposited in that Library.— 
That Mr, Edward Williams be requested 
to reside, for a certain portion of the 
year, at Carmarthen, to superintend the 
printing of the Society’s publications, 
and to give instructions to young Stu- 
dents in Welsh Poetry and Literature. 
—That Mr. Edward Williams’s accept- 
ance of the said appointment be entered 
into the minutes of the Society.—That 
the Prospectus of Collections for a new 
History of Wales, collected and trans- 
lated from ancient bistorical documents, 
in the Welsh Language, by Edward Wil- 
liams, be printed and published at the 
expence of the Society.” 

The Thanks of the Society were then 
given to the Lord Bishup of St. David's, 
for his great Exertions in conducting 
the Formation of this Suciety, and the 
lively interest he has taken in promot- 
ing its objects. 

Queries 





4 Cambrian Society.— The late Lord Rokeby. 


Queries on particulars desirable to be 
known relative to Welsh Antiquities 
and Literature. 

1. What inedited Welsh Manuscripts 
are known to you?—2. Where are they 
deposited ?—3. Are you acquainted with 
any portion, or any whole translation, 
of the Holy Scriptures, in Welsh, more 
ancient than the Norman Conquest, or 
than the art of printing?—4. Do you 
know any‘unpublished Welsh Triads, 
handed down by tradition or otherwise? 
—5. What Welshmen have left the 
Principality, since the time of the Re- 
formation, on account of their Religion, 
or any other cause, whom you think 
probable to have conveyed with them 
any Remains of Welsh Poetry and Lite- 
rature ?—6. In what Libraries, in Eng- 
land, or any other part of the British do- 
minions, do you think it likely that some 
of these Remains are deposited?—7. In 
what Continental Libraries do you think 
it probable that some of them may be 
found ?—8, What original Welsh Books, 
or what Books, relative to Welsh Lite- 
rature, in any Language, do you knowto 
be published ?—9. Do you know any Pen- 
nillion not yet published?—10. Du you 
know of any species of Welsh Compo- 
sition, Poetical or Musical, correspond- 
ing with that called “ Glee” in English, 
or which is known by the name of ‘* Ca- 
niad tri, or, Caniad pedwar’ ?—11. Can 
you exhibit to the Society any old Welsh 
Tunes, Sacred or otherwise, not yet pub- 
lished 2—12. What Welsh Books, and 
Books on Welsh Literature, already pub- 
lished, and now become scarce, do you 
think merit to be republished ?” 

At a Committee Meeting, held at 
Carmarthen, Nov. 25th, 1818, the fol- 
lowing Resolutions were adopted : 

“ That the special Thanks of the So- 
ciety be given to Mr. J. Jones, of Jesus 
College, for his offer to transcribe Welsh 
Manuscripts for the use of the Society ; 
and to the Rev. Walter Wilkins, now at 
Florence, for his promise to examine the 
Catalogues of Foreign Libraries, with a 
reference to the fifth Query.—That Lord 
Dynevor be requested to be the Presi- 
dent of the Society in Dyfed.—That the 
annual Meetings be appropriated to the 
recitation of the Prize Verses and Essays; 
and to the performances on the Harp ; 
and that all other business be reserved 
for the Committee.—[The Literary Prizes 
proposed by the Society have already 
been noticed in our last volume, p. 538:] 
—That there be four Judges appointed 
for the decision of the poetical Prizes, 
two from North and two from South- 
Wales ; and that a President of the four 
be chosen by ballot, and have the cast- 
ing vote—That Mr. Edward Williams 
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and the Rev. Eliezer Williams be Judges 
for South-Wales.—That the Prizes for 
the English Essays be decided by the 
Committee.—That a Silver Harp, of the 
value of Five Guineas, with a gratuity 
of be given to the best 
Proficient on the Harp,—and that pecu- 
niary gratuities be given to the several 
Competitors, to defray their expences.” 
A 
Charlotte-street, Port- 
land-place, Jan. 6. 
Nec malé vixit, qui natus moriensque 
fefellit. 
HERE is something peculiariy 
pleasing and interesting in the 
Anecdotes of Original Characters who 
have passed through a long life,— 
provided that nothing occurs inju- 
rious to sound morality, or offensive 
to good manners, which make the 
man. In the singularity of men re- 
tired from all society, it is curious to 
investigate, and satisfactory to know, 
in what manner they have filled up the 
many hours, in which we, who occupy 
the more busy scenes of an active life, 
fancy ourselvesto be more usefully, and 
betteremployed. Though the effect 
and influence of example be totally lost 
by the retired habits of the solitary~ 
aud recluse ; still from the simple and 
inoffensive life of the Nobleman deve- 
loped in the following Memoir, the 
contemplative mind cannot fail of de- 
riving some amusement: and, | hope, 
some instruction from his benevoleuce, 
and from the genuine mildness of his 
manners. W.C.D. - 


Mr. UrsBan, 


On Saturday, August the 29th, 1818, 
we went from Sandgate by the ve- 
nerable and picturesque ruins of Salt- 
wood Castle, and the elegant modern 
house of Mr. Deedes at Sandling, 
to Mount Morris, the seat of the late 
Lord Rokeby, whose portrait we pur- 
chased at Sandgate. It is situated 
in the parish of Monks Horton, about 
five miles from Hythe in Kent, in a 
sort of park, which, save some hand- 
some trees below the bouse, could 
never have much to recommend it. 
The house, which I imagine to have 
been built in the reign of Charles II. 
is of red brick, square, of tasteless 
unimposing elevation; and having a 
heavy balustrade at the top. Since 
Lord Rokeby’s death in 1800 it has 
been uninhabited and neglected, bas 
a desolate and melancholy appearance; 
and probably, in a very few years, 

wi 
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will become a complete but uniuter- 
esting ruin. 

We were shewn over the house by 
an intelligent woman, who lives in 
a cottage in the grounds, and who 
had been house-maid to Lord Rokeby 
during the last five years of his life. 
She related many interesting particu- 
lars of her old master—who having 
been dissuaded in early life from a 
marriage with a widow, and this 
widow, burthened with seven children, 
devoted himself to a life of celibacy 
and retirement ; not that he wholly 
secluded himself from society: he 
received his friends and neighbours 
very hospitably, but never returned 
their visits. He was in the habit of 
attending the market at Hythe, for 
the purpose of buying and selling 
cattle, of which he was a good judge ; 
and sometimes went to Canterbury, 
and to Maidstone: on which occa- 
sions he hired a postchaise, though he 
usually accompanied the chaise on 
foot, being a great walker. 

During the last twenty years of his 
life he let his beard grow long, as 
seen in the engraving ; while his long 
white hair, floating on his back and 
shoulders, gave him a patriarchal, ve- 
nerable, but very extraordinary ap- 
os He seldom wore a hat; 

ut always carried one, of antique 
form, under his arm; and he is said 

to have looked singularly ill with a 
hat on. His coat, of good fine cloth, 
was old fashioned. His waistcoat, of 
swan-down, without a back, with 
tapes to keep it up. His stockings 
were of coarse yarn, without feet, 
excepting enough to cover the heels, 
and thereby prevent the stocking from 
riding up. His shoes were of thin 
leather, with remarkably thick soles ; 
and so very long, that they never 
could have kept on, had they not 
come up very high. 

Lord Rokeby had long given up 
the use either of bed or body linen, 
He wore flannel shirts with sleeves, 
to which were tacked the old-fashion- 
cd appendage of ruffles. He changed 
them three times a week. He slept 
in the very finest new blankets; which 
were changed every three weeks in 
Summer, and every six weeks in Win- 
ter. They then were washed and pass- 
ed to the servants beds as required, 
their old blankets being distributed 
amougst his poor. He always washed 
in salt water, never using any kind of 
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soap, and dried himself with a flan- 
nel towel. He was very fond of bath- 
ing ; and used to remain very long in 
a cold bath, in a grove near the house. 
He rose at five; and passed much of 
his time out of doors—beginning the 
day by drinking some water from a 
favourite spring near the house, fetch- 
ing it himself, or watching the ser- 
vant who went for it, that he might 
be sure of its freshness. Latterly, 
his breakfast consisted of beef-steaks; 
of which he was veryfond. He never 
tasted beer, wine, tea, or coffee, but 
frequently drank milk. He dined at 
four—took his meals standing, at a 
very small round table, just large 
enough for one dish, and one plate; 
it was about three feet high, and was 
covered by a table-cloth of unbleach- 
ed linen ; he used wooden trenchers, 
a very common knife, silver three- 
pronged forks; never eat either pep- 
per, salt, vinegar, or mustard ; dislik- 
ed boiled meat, and vegetables of all 
kinds ; preferred steaks, game, poul- 
try, and beef-tea. 

He would frequently in Winter go 
into the kitchen, a very small, indif- 
ferent one, while the servants were at 
tea; desire them not to disturb them- 
selves—listen to their chat—some- 
times fall asleep—and indeed remain 
so long, that they desirous of going 
to bed, made noises to awaken him, 
He preserved his sight to the last; 
had a keen and penetrating eye; lat- 
terly he became rather deaf ; and when 
out of humour pretended to be more 
so; peevishly saying, -he could not 
hear. His establishment consisted of 
three men and three maids, The but- 
ler lived forty-two years with him. 
Lord Rokeby had a rooted dislike to 
bank-notes; and always paid his 
servants in guineas, constantly ex- 
pressing fears, that the next time he 
must pay them in paper. At his death 
much gold was found in his possession, 

One of his brothers generally paid 
him an annual visit; but though on 
excellent terms with his family, it 
always seemed a restraint on Lord 
Rokeby ; and before the fortnight or 
three weeks was over, he became frac- 


- tious, as the maid said, and to those 


used to his ways, evideotly uneasy: 
and as if relieved from a weight, 
when Mr. Morris quitted him, 

His death was occasioned by a mor- 
tification in his foot. He suffered 
much pain—sent for many eae 

ut 
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but never followed their directions. 
He had occasionally suffered much 
from the yg during the earlier 
part of his long life. 

——EE— 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 9. 

Awe me to request insertion of 
the notice issued by the Gover- 
nors of Christ's Hospital, relative to 
the Rev. William Hetherington’s Cha- 
rity to the Blind established in 1774: 
as it will remove some erroneous re- 
ports which have lately been circu- 
lated. Puito. 

** Whereas the above-named Gentle- 
man (the Rev. W. Hetherington) in his 
life-time, enabled the Governors of this 
Hospital to pay annuities of 10/. to each 
of 50 blind persons, in the bope that his 
example would be followed by other be- 
nevolent characters, the Governors give 
this public notice, that from the very 
munificent additions made to Mr. Hether- 
ington’s original fund, by deed of gift, 
and by will, they are now enabled to ex- 
tend the annuity to upwards of 500 
persons. 

** The Governors give this public no- 
tice, that from the 7th of October to the 
3d of November, in every year, they are 
ready to issue from the Counting-house 
of the Hospital, upon the personai appli- 
cation of a friend *, petitions for any 
blind persons duly qualitied. 

** The leading qualifications are stated 
hereunder; and unless the parties can 
respectively prove themselves strictly 
within them, the applications in their 
behalf will be entirely fruitless : 

“ Birth in England, to the exclusion 
of Wales and Berwick-upon Tweed. 

* Age, 50 years, and upwards. 

“ Residence, three years in their pre- 
sent abode ; and total blindness during 
that period. 

** Those who have ever begged, re- 
ceived alms, or are deemed objects for 

. parish relief, are excluded from the bene- 
fit of these charities, which are intended 
* for those who have been reputably 
brought up, and who want some addition 
to what they have, to make life more 
comfortable under the misfortune of 
blindness.” 

“ Tuomas Witsy, Clerk.” 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 
T has been rumoured, and is ge- 
nerally believed, that Sir William 
Scott has suggested an admirable idea 
concerning the proposed National 





* “ From the great extent of this 
Charity it is found impracticable to 
attend to letters.” 


Monument. Parliament, we have 
heard, has it in contemplation to 
vote 200,000/. for the erection of a 
fabrick, which may be a permanent 
memorial of British glory. Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, says Fame, proposes that 
the money be expended upon a grand 
edifice in Waterloo Place, whither the 
British Museum shall be removed, 
aud which shall include also a grand 
Temple or Gallery of our trophies, 
acquired in the late war, &c. &e, 
Possibly there cannot exist a doubt, 
but that the site of the present Bi itish 
Museuw would bring a large sum for 
a new square and streets; and for the 
necessity of such removal, it has been 
stated, that the building at present is 
insecure from the bulk and weight of 
the articles contained in it, and the 
large crowds who daily frequent it. 
However this may be, it is impossible 
not to feel gratitude to Sir William 
Scott for the suggestion. It would 
combine both utility and ornament; 
and the addition of the Museum would, 
as it were, be a permanent biographi- 
cal account of the thing and its in- 
tention. B.C.D. 
——_—_—— 
Mr. Ursa, Jan. 11, 
AVING lately visited Eastbourn 
in a tour along the coast, ] was 
particularly pleased with the feeling 
and the simplicity of ao Inscription 
to the memory of a little Boy, which 
I observed on a small tablet against 
the North wall of the chancel in that 
Church. Iam convinced that it will 
be approved by your Readers, and 
any one will much gratify me, who 
cap point out the Author from whom 
the five Greek lines are taken. 
Yours, &c. M. D. 
Ai€as ovpavia Tlayg ws didov 
Raevenadle qas CJ ‘Ober eEexvbne 
Dvuyas adnris. 
Cuar.es Davies Gippy, 
eldest sun of 
Davies and Mary Aun Giddy, 
Born April 15t 1810. 
A child of the greatest promise. 
..+.Si qua fata aspera rumpas 
Biss sede 4 
He died May the 16', 1813, 
aged three years and one month, 
i 


Mr. Urspan, Enfield, Oct. 25. 
T may not, perhaps, be deemed in- 
truding, when the present state of 
the poor is considered, to offer, through 


the medium of your pages, a source 
from 
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from which ali labouring families in 
the country may at any time procure 
themselves a ready supply of animal 
food, a moderate daily proportion 
of money, and at the same time ren- 
der a general good to the crops of 
their neighbours.—We too frequent- 
ly pass over the means which Pro- 
vidence has put in our way for our 
preservation, and at the same time 
unjustly repine at nol possessing them ; 
whereas, did not laziness or want of 
thought destroy our energies, we 
should perceive that the Supreme Be- 
ing has provided more for our wants 
than by properly appropriating we 
are willug to admit. Of this kind is 
the one in question. It must have 
excited the attention of others, as 
well as myself, to see at this time 
of the year, and for two months pre- 
ceding, the immense and numerous 
flocks of sparrows that during and 
after the harvest infest the different 
crops, to the great annoyance of the 
farmer; now, Sir, | have purchased 
a few of these birds, and have par- 
taken of some excellent soup made 
from them, and can affirm, that I 
never ate better nor finer flavoured : 
it is to this | wish to draw your atten- 
tion. 


It may be said, that a labour- 
ing man cannot find time to obtain 
them; be it so, but his children can, 
aud if he has no children and can 
work, he is not one who ought to 
receive charity in these days. ‘To em- 
ploy the many little beings that rush 


out of every poor cultage as a 
stranger passes, 1s, | conceive, a mat- 
ter of much moment; since it will 
instil a desire to be industrious, and 
inspire a partial independence when 
they are able to provide for them- 
selves. Children are seldom chid for 
catching birds for-sale, and often to 
become the sport of their wanton 
cruelty. Encourage the sesame chil- 
dren to entrap them for food, and 
you will then stimulate their inge- 
nuity. Recollect also, Mr. Urban, 
what only an additional sixpence is 
thought of by the deserving poor 
when they apply to a Workhouse for 
relief; thea why not be taught to 
save that sum when they can, and thus 
double the bounty. Again, there is an 
Act which an old magistrate has in- 
formed me he has acted upon, which 
obliges (remember, Sir, it is not mat- 
ter of choice, but obligation) Over- 
seers lo pay to every and any person 
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a given sum per dozen or score for 
these birds when brought to them; 
and they, the Overseers, are then only 
allowed to retain their heads, the re- 
maining part of the birds being still 
the property of the party receiving 
the bounty; thus then, is there ano- 
ther door open for making a little 
addition to their share of avimal food, 
and a meaus offered them for addi- 
tional gain. Trifling as it may appear 
at first sight, it will cease to be so 
on reflection; and I hope sincerely to 
find sume good people, who wish to 
urge the idle to industry, recommend- 
ing a plan which at first may be 
treated with ridicule, but ultimately 
crowned with success. The hours 
which are best adapted for taking 
these birds, are those when labour is 
over; and surely it would be less de- 
trimental to a poor man’s health to 
repair with his folding nets, or any 
other ingenious means, to the hedges 
and stacks, than ruin his health and 
his family at the door of the pot-house, 
lf he takes but a score each night, 
and is allowed by the parish officers 
only two-pence per score, he gains 
one shilling a week in money, and 
makes each day as much gvod soup 
as will serve three people, with bread 
in addition ; for six birds will make a 
pint of very good soup, together with 
a few vegetables. Thus he will save at 
least two shillings a week more, even 
without employing his children; and 
he can, | am quile sure, dispose of the 
birds to many neighbouring families 
when he is inclined to change bis diet, 
which of course must be expected 
occasionally. Indeed the plan seems 
to me so feasible, that I shall not 
offer any additioval apology for trou- 
bling you with it. 
Yours, &c. Henry Tuompson, 
Surgeon, Apothecary, &c. 
attending the Poor. 
= 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
Nov. 25. 

N reading the Review of “ A 
Churchman’s Answer to Religio 
Clerici,” vol, LXXXVIIL. ii. p. 344. 
1 was struck very furcibly with the 
coincidence not only of ideas, but also 
of modes of expression, that subsists 
between the Reviewer and myself, 
respecting the new-fangled Assucia- 
tions that have lately beea formed in 
this country, and more particularly 
those denominated “ Bible Rocha 
0 


Mr. UrBAN, 





8 On Bible Societies. — Droughi in 1719. 


In a Letter which I wrote to a 
friend, about two months ago, af- 
ter commending his mode of doing 
good—silent, steady, uniform, and 
unostentatious— and contrasting it 
with those wild and extravagant 
schemes of philanthropy and benevo- 
lence, that so much abound in our 
days; I adverted to “ Bible Socie- 
ties,” and the noise and commotion 
which they had so generally excited, 
and then added as follows : 

“ Having completely succeeded (as 
I think I am warranted in saying) in 
my engagement, by the help of Pro- 
vidence, to detect and put down that 
most insolent and unprincipled Qua- 
ker, Joseph Lancaster, with his noisy 
party and seditious adherents ;—I 
would now, with equal pleasure and 
confidence of success, undertake by 
the same aid to write down what are 
termed ‘ Bible Societies,’ were it not 
that I fear to offend, or shock the 
feelings of those numerous, worthy, 
and pious, but weak and credulous 

ersons, who, according to custom, 
ave become the dupes of a crafty, 
insidious faction; and who, in the 
warmth of their zeal, might be 


tempted to charge me with impiety 


and blasphemy ; as despising that 
which is good, and as labouring to 
oppose ‘ the spread of the Buble,’ 
and the promulgation of ‘ the bless- 
ed Gospel.’ 

«But while I most solemnly and ut- 
terly disclaim all views of this na- 
ture, and every thing bordering there- 
on, or tending thereto; while my 
sou! abhors and shudders at the bare 
idea of such imputations;—still, I 
can, in the language of truth and so- 
berness, although with a mixed emo- 
tion of indignation and sorrow, take 
upon me to affirm, that, in the present 
day, ‘ The Spread of the Bible’ is, 
with wicked and designing men of all 
descriptions, merely the specious pre- 
tence and the significant war-hoop of 
Sectarism, justas Liberty and Reform 
are of Jacobinism — and that the 
connexion between one and the other 
is much closer than those virtuous 
and good men, who have been cheated 
aud imposed upon, can well imagine. 
Let such persons, however, beware. 
Let them recollect, that, when it serves 
his purposes, even Satan bimself 
can be present among “ The sous of 
God.” Let them consider—for the 
fact is established; that, in all ages, 


[Jan, 


it hath ever been the deepest Policy 
of a villain, to counterfeit Religion 

** Asto those trumpery, farcical and 
pantomimical exhibitions that are 
daily ae off in London, and too 
frequently in the country—in churches 
or playhouses, alehouses or mansion. 
houses, prisons or shambles, barns 
or booths—no matter where—which 
attract all the idle, silly women of the 
vicinity, who have no children to 
attend, nor any stockings to darn at 
home; and all the equally idle and 
silly men, who happened rather to 
prefer, or to judge themselves more at 
home in a lounge of this descrip. 
tion, than one in Bond-street or the 
contiguous Mall—the actors and ex- 
hibitors, all the while, as idle, if not 
as simple as themselves ;—these very 
ridiculous displays, I say, with the in- 
finity of whimsically odd and quaint 
novel denominations, suck as branch, 
district, parent, penny-week, auxili- 
ary, &c. &c. which these religious cox- 
combs give to their associations— 
not forgetting the never wanting, ne- 
ver varying finale of clamorous beg. 
ging upon every occasion—are ra- 
ther to be bantered than reasoned 
against ;—or, considered, at best, in 
the light of flebile ludibrium, may 
serve to blend the sigh of concern 
with the smile of contempt, in the 
breasts of all judicious, reflecting, aud 
truly pious men. 

* But Jam satis. 

Oh ! miseras hominum mentes! Oh! pec- 
tora ceca !”" 

Thus far my Letter to my Friend, 
Mr. Urban, which I submit to you 
as supplementary to Mr. B.’s Review, 
and as declaratory of my own sen- 
timents on the subject to which the 
Review relates. 

Yours, &c. 
——— 

Mr. UrsBan, Oct. 5. 

_ following Entry, copied from 
a leaf of an old pocket-book 
may be thought applicable at the 
distance of 99 years: 

“In 1719 it was a very dry so- 
mer, and the drought begun before 
May-day, and did hold till the 5th day 
of November, and then it rained all 
day, and there was a big-bellied cow 
was somered with Will Chaplin, and 
she cost 21 shillings, and at Micklemas 
was sold for 8 shillings, and calv'd at 
Martlemas after.” 

Yours, &c. 


Apna. 


A TRAVELLER. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1. 

I SEND you a Viewof the handsome 

Tower of Beminster Chapel, Dor- 
setshire (see the Frontispiece to the 
present Volume), drawn by the ac- 
curate pencil of Mr. J. Buckler, F.S.A. 

The Chapel is dedicated to the Na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
is dependent on the mother Church 
of Netherbury. 

Beminster Chapel is a handsome, 
though not splendid building. It con- 
sists of a body with Nerth and South 
ailes, a chancel, with an aile or cha- 
pel attached to the North side, a 
porch on the South side of the body, 
and a magnificent tower at the West 
end. This tower is the chief object 
of admiration. It is near 100 feet 
high, and extremely wel! proportion- 
ed, consisting of three stories, with 
double buttresses at the angles, en- 
riched with niches towards the base- 
ment, and terminating with small an- 
gular shafts, which do not rise above 
the battlements, but originally sup- 
ported pinnacles. At the North-west 
angle is an octagonal stair-case tur- 
ret. The West-front of the tower 
exhibits a design and variety of de- 
coration peculiarly handsome. Inthe 
basement story is a plain, heavy-point- 
ed door, and a large window, the tra- 
cery of which has been altered in the 
head of the arch. A band or cornice 
of enriched quatrefoils extends round 
the fronts and sides of the tower at 
the springing of the arch of the 
door; and asimilar cornice above the 
window divides the stories. The se- 
cond or middle story contains a small 
square window, having over ita large 
niche with snraller ones contaiving 
figures at the sides ; beneath, an ele- 
gant niche and detached pannels and 
pinnacles, which form altogether a 
very handsome design. In each side 
of the upper story are two lofty win- 
dows; above which are the cornice and 
battlements, the latter containing 
perforated quatrefoils. 

The tower contains eight bells, and 
a clock and chimes. 

It may be remarked that this tower 
bears a great resemblance to the 
towers of Somersetshire Churches; 
and being contiguous to that county, 
it is very probable that if it did not 
owe its extreme beauty to the cause 
which raised so many noble and mag- 

Gent. Mac. January, 1819. 
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nificent structures in the neighbour- 
hood, it was built at that period *. 

The font is very ancient, and re- 
sembles a peculiar kind of Saxon ca- 
pital, the bason part being square, 
ornamented with four arched pannels 
on each side, and sloping to a circular 
shaft and base. 

For the numerous epitaphs in the 
Chapel, | must refer your Readers to 
the new and much improved edition 
of Hutchins’s “ History of Dorset- 
shire,” vol. I. p. 452. 

Yours, &c. 

i 

Mr. Urnpan, Dec. 17, 1818. 

N your last Number, “ A Native of 

Cornwall” is surprised to observe 
that Trelawny, the seat of Sir Henry 
Trelawny, bart. is omitted in the 
Compendium of the History of Corn- 
wall: “This most ancient and respec- 
table family not being mentioned is 
unaccountable. It is extraordinary 
that Bishop Buller should be named, 
and his grandfather, Sir Jonathan 
Trelawny, omitted, absolutely ove of 
the Seven Bishops.” —Trelawny-house 
is inserted among the “ Seats,” and 
*'Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bishop of 
Winchester, in the * Biography” of 
Cornwall. / 

In your Number for last June, 
“ Biographicas,” who obligingly recti- 
fies an error in the “‘ Peerage,” adds, 
*‘In the Biography the writer omits 
Jeremy Taylor, Bp. of Down and Con- 
nor, who was a native of Cambridge.” 
“ Jeremy Taylor, Bp. of Down and 
Connor,” és inserted in the “ Biogra- 
phy” of * Cambridge t+.” 

Most probably your two Corre- 
spondents have merely read the 4d- 
denda to the Counties of Cornwall 
and Cambridge, without taking the 
trouble of looking at the original 
summaries. 

I feel persuaded that there must 
be many inaccuracies and occasioual 
omissions in all the Compendiims, and 
particularly in the ** Seats,” from the 
constant change of proprietors, by 
death, sale, or otherwise. Being fond 
of the subject, | was desirous of en- 
tering into it; but, owing to my dis- 


N.R.S. 





* In 1503, a legacy was given towards 
building the new tower here, which pro- 
bably marks its age. 

t+ See vol. LXXXYVI, ii, 415, 507. 
tance 
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tance from any public library, and 
the small collection of books | po«- 
sess, L have not the means of doing 
much. However, encouraged by your 
insertion of my communications, | 


hope that your Correspondents in 
future will confine their animadver- 
sions to real errors, and not charge 
me with omitting what was actually 
inserted. 


Yours, &c. Byrro. 


am induced to persevere. 1 sincerely 
nc 
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NORTHUMBERLAND, including BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 


O ye Northumbrian shades, which overlook 
The rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary Wans-beck limpid stream; 
How gladly I recall your well-known seats, 
Belov’d of old, and that delightful time 
When all alone for many a summer's day 
I wandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand unseen. 
AKENSIDe, who wrote the first copy of his-“ Pleasures 
of Imagination,” at Morpeth. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries. North, detached part of Durham and Scotland: East, German 
Ocean: South, Durham: West, Cumberland. 
Greatest length 64; greatest breadth 48; circumference 225; square 1809 
miles. 
Province, York. Diocese, Durham, excepting four parishes, Allondale, 
Hexham, St. John Lee, and Throckington, in York. Circuit, Northern. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 


British Inhabitants. Ottadini, Gadeni, avd Brigantes. 

Roman Province. Maxima Cewsariensis. Stations. Asica, Great Chesters: 
Borcovicus, House-steads: Bremenium, Rochester; Cilurnum, East Ches- 
ters: Condureum, Benwell: Corstopitum, Corchester: Habitancum, Rising- 
ham: Hunnum, Halton-Chesters: Magna, Caervoran: Pons Alii, New- 
castle: Procolitia, Carrowbrugh : Segedunum, Walls-end: Vindobala, Rut- 


chester: Vindolana, Little Chesters. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Northumbria. 

Antiquities. Roman or * Picts” Wall, with numerous Roman earth-works, 
buildings, ard inscriptions at the stations abovementioned, particu- 
larly at House-steads, called by Dr. Stukeley the Palmyra of Britain.—En- 
trenchments of Black Dykes, Bolam ; Castel Banks, Castle-hill, Clinch 
and Ingeam circular camps, Green-castle, Hairlaw camp, Maidea-castle, 
Old Rothbury, Outchester, Spindestun, Trodden Gares, Whalton camp, 
Whitchester, and Whitby castle.—Three Stone-burn Druidical circle, 38 
yards in diameter.—Casitles of Alnwick, Ayden, Bamborough, Bellingham, 
Bellister, Berwick, Blenkinsop, Bothal, Cartington, Dunstanbrough, Ed- 
lingham, Etal, Featherstonchaugh, Harbottle, Hepple, Horton, Hougiton, 
Langley, Morpeth, Mitford, Neweastle, Ogle, Prudhoe, Shewing-shields, 
Stawardle-peel, Thirlwall, Tynemouth, Warkworth, Werk, and Widdring- 
ton.—Towers of Berwick (bell), Callaby (West), Cockle-park, Cockley, 
Halton, Hexham, Lilburn, Lough-horsley, Seghill, Welton, Wittou, and 
Wooler.—Abbeys of Alnwick, Blancheland, and Hulne.  Priories of Brink- 
burn, Hexham, dnd Tynemouth. Churches of Hexham, St. Andrew, and 
St. Nicholas Newcastle. Seaton Delava! chapel. Rothbury font. Black- 
friars Monastery, Newcastle. Eisden rectory-house. Warkworth hermit- 
age. Monk's stone near Monkseaton. Burrowden-house. 

Alowick was the secondabbey of the Premonstratevzians in England (the 
first was at Newhouse in Lincolnshire), and was founded by Eustace de Vescy 
in 1147. Its abbots were frequently summoned to Parliament. 

Hexham was an episcopal see from 674 to S21. la its beautiful church are 


the tombs of Alfwald Kivg of Northumberland 788, and its prior Richard 
, 0 
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of Hexham, historian, 1190. The parish containing S townships, ranked as a 
county palatine, till 38 Henry VIII. ; 

Hulne and Aylesford in Kent were the first houses of Carmelite or White- 
friars in this kingdom. Hulne abbey was founded by John Fresburn, a Car- 
melite, brought over by Lord John Vescy in 1240. John Bale, the biogra- 
pher, resided and composed his works at this place. 

The steeple of St. Nicholas church, Newcastle, extremely light and ele- 
gant, is built in the shape of an imperial crown, and is 194 feet high. In 
the old library of this church is the Bible of Hexham priory, a splendidly 
illuminated MS. about 600 years old. 

In Tynemouth priory had sepulture Oswin the martyred king of Nor- 
thumbria, its patron saint, 652 ; Malcolm king of Scotland, and his son Ed- 
ward 1093. 


PRESENT STATE AND REMAINS, 


Rivers. Allen East and West, Alne, Alwain, Blythe, Bovent, Brennich, Cher- 
lop, Coquet, Cor, Derwent, Dill or Devil's beck, Erringburn, Font, Glen, 
Hart, Hestild, Hoc, Irthing, Koare, Line, Nent, Otter, Perop, Pont, 
Rede, Ridley, Ridland, Seaton, Shele, Till, Tippal, Tween, ‘Tyne 
North and South, Wansbeck.—The name of the province of Bernicia, 
which with Deira formed the kingdom of Morthumbria, was derived from 
the river Breanich, on which is the cataract called Linhope spout, a fall of 
56 feet. 

Inland Navigation. 

Lakes. Kim-mere. Eland. 

Eminences and Views. The Cheviot chain. Aumond. The Bannocks, Bilden 
hill, Black-tree, Borcum-hill, Byres fell, Camp hill, Catcleuch, Chattle- 

~% Clinch bill, Cocklaw, Dale-castle, Earls seat, Ellis craig, Flodden 

hill, Fox craig, Glanton pike, Glassen-hope, Harnham bill, Hanging Shaw, 

Harwovud moor, Hawk-hope, Hedge-hope, Ingram hill, Leam beacon, 

Mote law, Newton tor, Ottercaps, Plin Meller, Red-squire, Rosedon edge, 

Samyel craig, Scotch Coltherd, Silverton mountain, Snow-hope, Tindale 


Blythe and Tyne rivers. 


fell, Tinney hill, Two pikes, Warkworth castle, White-squire, Yevering bell. 


Egling 


Natural Curiosities. Bates and Coquet islands. The Farn-islets. 
Halystone 


ham, Halliwell, Snowhope and Thurston medicinal waters. 
and Jesmond Holywells. Wild cattle in Chillinghain park. 

Public Edifices. Alnwick Town-hall, built 1731; Clock-house, built 1786; 
Free-school, rebuilt 1741; Lancastrian-school, founded 1810; shambles.— 
Berwick Town-hall, built 1754, itsturret 150 feet high, architect, Dodd; 
Bridge 15 arches, 1014 feet long and 17 broad, finished 1634, architects 
Burrel and Braxton, cost 24,960/.: Pier: Barracks: Fortifications : Schools. 
—Coquet and Fern islands Light-houses.—Hayden bridge, 5 arches: School: 
Hospitals.— Morpeth Town-house built 1714: County gaol.—Newcastle 
Exchange and Guildhall, finished 1658, architect Trollop, cost 10,0007. : 
Mansion-house, rebuilt 1691, cost 6000/.: All Saints church, circular, Ste- 
phenson architect, cost 27,000/.: County Courts, founded 1810, Stokoe 
architect : Infirmary, founded 1751; Bridge, 9 arches, 300 fect long, finish- 
ed 1781: Assembly Rooms, erected 1776, Newton architect, cost 6,701/. ; 
Freeman’s Hospital, erected 1681; Keelman’s Hospital, built 1701, cost 
2000/.: Lunatic Asylum: Royal Jubilee school: Butcher market: Baths: 
Theatre, opened 1788.—North Shields, 2 Light-houses: Clifford’s fort.— 
Seaton-sluice harbour. 

Seats. Alnwick and Keelder castles, Duke of Northumberland, Lord Lieutenant 

of the County. 


Adderstone-hall, C. B. Forster, esq. 

Anderson-place, Newcastle, Ander- 
son, esq. 

Backworth, R. W. Grey, esq. 

Bavington, Little, Sir Cuthbert Shaftoe. 

Beaufront, John Errington, esq. 


Belsay castle, “ir C.M. L. Monck, bart. 


Benton Parva, T. C. Bigge, esq. 
Biddleston, Thomas Selby, esq. 


Blagdon, Sir M. W, Ridley, bart. 

Blenkinsop castle, J. B. Coulson, esq. 

Bolam, Rev. J. H. Beresford. 

Bywell, Rev. S. Hodgson. 

Callaly, John Clavering, esq. 

Capheaton, Sir John Swinburne, bart. 

Carey Coats, Delaval Shaftoe, esq. 

Carham-hall, Anthony Compton, esq. 

Cartington castle, Alcock, esq. 
Causey 
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Causey-park, W. O. W. Ogle, esq. 
Charlton-hall, Colonel Kerr. 
Cheeseburne Grange, Ralph Riddel, esq.” 
Chesters, Nat. Clayton, esa. 
Chillingham castle, Earl of Tankerville. 
Chipchase castle, Colonel Reed. 
Chirton, Edward Collingwood, esq. 
——, A. M. L. de Cardonnel, esq. 
Close-house, C. Bewicke, esq. 

Copeland castle, Ogle, esq. 


Cornhill-house, Henry Collingwood, esq. 


Craster, Shaftoe Craster, esq. 
Edderstone, J. Pratt, esq. 
Eglingham, Ralph Ogle, esq. 
Ellingham, Thomas Huggerston, esq. 
Elswick, John Hodgson, esq. 
Eslington, Sir T. H. Liddel, bart. 
Etal, Earl of Glasg: w. 
Ewart, Sir H. D.C. St. Paul, bart. 
Fallowden-house, Hon. General Grey. 
Featherstonehaugh castle, Right Hen. 
, » Wallace. 
Felton-hall, Ralph Riddel, esq. 
Fenham-hall, William Ord, esq. 
Ford castle, Lady Delaval. 
Glanton pike, J. Mills, esq. 
Gosforth-house, J. C. Brandling, esq. 
Haggerston, Sir Carnaby Haggerston, bt. 
Hallington-hall, Christ. Soulsey, esq. 
Harhbottle, Clennel, esq. 
Hartford-bouse, Wil!. Burden, esq. 
Heaton-hall, Sir M. W. Ridley, bart. 
Hermitage, John Hunter, esq. 
Heslieside, W. Chariton, esq. 
Hexham abbey, T. R. Beaumont, esq. 
Horton castle, Earl Grey. 
Houghton castle, William Smith, esq. 
Howick, Earl Grey. 
Humshaugh, late H. Richmond, esq. 
Ilderton, Saunderson Iiderton, esq. 
Jesmond-house, John Anderson, esq. 
Kirkekaile, Sir Charles Lorraine, bart. 
Peerage. 
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Kirkley, — Ogle, esq. 
Lemmington, Nicholas Fenwick, esq. 
Lilburn, Henry Collingwood, esq. 
Lindon, C. W. Bigge, esq. 
Little-harle town, Lady Aynsley. 
Longwitton-hall, James Fenwick, esq. 
Matfen West, Sir Wm. Blackett, bart, 
Milburne-house, Ralph Bates, esq. 
Minster Acres, J. Silvertop, esq. 
Mitford, Bertram Mitford, esq. 
Mounce-Know, Sir John Swinburn, bart, 
Nether-witton, Walter Trevelyan, esq. 
Newbrough, Mrs. Bacon. 
————-— Rev. Henry Wastell. 
Newton-hall, Jos. Cook, esq. 
Newton Low, Marmaduke Gray, esq. 
Nunwick-hall, James Allgood, esq. 
Otterburne castle, —— Ellis, esq. 
Pallinsburn, G. A. Askew, esq. 
Park-end, Thomas Ridley, esq. 
Paston, Selby, esq. 
Ridley-hall, — Lowes, esq. 
Roddam, late Admiral Roddam. 
Sandho, Edw. Charlton, esq. 

» Thomas Huggenton, esq. 
Seaton Delaval, E. H. Delaval, esq. 
Shawden, William Hargrave, esq. 
Spital, John Kersopp, esq. 
Stagshaw Close house, G. Gibson, esq. 
Stannington Vale, John Hall, esq. 
Swarland, A. Davidson, esq. 
Swinburne castle, Mrs, Riddel. 
Thirston Thomas Smith, esq. 
Thrapwood, Rev. Thomas Tweddel. 
Tone, William Hodgson, esq. 
Twizell-house, J.J. Selby, esq. 
Walwick Grange, Rev. Robert Clarke, 
Westwood, John Ord, esq. 
Whitfield-hall, William Ord, esq. 
Widdrington castle, Viscount Bulkeley. 
Wylam-hall, Christopher Blackett, esq. 


Alnwick barony to Percy Earl of Beverley: Howick viscounty to 


Grey Earl Grey, who is also Baron Grey de Howick: Morpeth viscounty 
to Howard Earl of Carlisle: Northumberland dukedom and earldom and 
Warkworth barony to Percy: Prudhoe barony to Percy: Redesdale barony 
to Mitford: Tynedale barony to Scott Duke of Buccleuch in Scotland.— 
Of Belford, Graham, earldom to Graham Duke of Montrose in Scotland.— 
Of Etal, Ros barony to Manners Duke of Rutland. 

Members to Parliament: for the county 2, Berwick-upon-Tweed 2, Mor- 
peth 2, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2, total 8. 

Produce. Coat, lead, zinc, limestone, free-stone, whinstone, marle, corn, 


sheep, cattle, salmon. 
Manufactures. 


Colliery machines, the first steam-engine in this county was 


erected at Byker, in 1714: the coal-pit at Willington is 280 yards deep. 
—Coal-tar; the first apparatus for extracting tar from pit-coal was estab- 
lished at Scotchwood near Lemmington by Lord Dundonald.—Ship-build- 
ing; cordage; glass; iron; steel; copperas; white lead; pottery; soda; 
paper; leather; gloves; hats; and cotton. 
POPULATION. 

Wards 6; Parishes 82; Market Towns 13; Houses 29,384. 

Inhabitants : Males 80,385; Females 91,776; total 172,161. 

Families employed in Agriculture 10,945; in Trade 16,547 ; inneither 10,251; 


total 37,743. 


Baptisms: Males 2109; Females 20419.—Marriages 1,201.—Burials: Males 


1582; Females 1521. 


Places 
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Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 

Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 

Alnwick (county town).... 840 5426 LongBenton..............115 1687 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (capi- WOE sncn cedures 0002-246 1696 
tal) f 27,587 Walker in Long Benton ....336 1574 
Berwick-upon-T'weed 7746 Blythe and Newsham 1522 
North Shields inTynemouth 797 7699 Lowick............ 1519 
Tynemouth. ........0.+2 906 5834 Chattom........0.cseceeess 1378 
Hexham .............++.. 487 3518 Willington in Walls-end.... 1278 
Morpeth borough ........ 483 3244 Corbridge...............:- 118% 
Chirton in Tynemouth.... 642 3116 Allendale forest...... cecces 5 «4S 
Byker .....2eeceeseesees 856 3029 ——— West ........005. 1106 


Hartley ... .c.cccsecccese 451 1872 Cowper in Horton.........- 1095 
eeeecsecceesss 404 1860 Benwell inSt. John’s........211 1064 
eseseeseee 284 1704 Kenton in Gosforth...... -- 196 1052 

Total: Places 25; Houses 12,869; Inhabitants 89,863. 


HISTORY. 


626. At Wail-town, Edwin the first Christian King of Northumbria, bap- 
tized by Paulinus the first Bishop of that kingdom. 

628. At Widdrington, Cadwallon Kiog of the Britons defeated by Edwia 
King of Northumbria. 

635. At Dilston, Cadwallon King of the Britons defeated and slain by Oswald 
King of Northumbria. 

642. Bamborough castle successfully defended by the Northumbrians 
against Penda King of Mercia. 

653. At Welton Peada King of Mercia, and Sigebert King of Essex, bap- 
tized by Finian Bp. of Lindisfarne in the presence of Oswy King of Nor- 
thumbria. 

705. In Bamborough castle Osred the young King of Northumbria besieged 
by the pretender Edulph, but in a sally made by Brithric, Osred’s General, 
Edulph was defeated, taken prisoner and beheaded. 

788. At East Chesters, Alfwald I. King of Northumbria, assassinated. 

795. Tynemouth priory plundered by the Danes, and again in 869. 

938. At Brunanburgh (Bromridge or Brinkburn) the allied Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, and Dano-Northumbrian army under Anlaff, totally defeated by 
Athelstan, when Constantine King of Scotland, 6 petty Princes of Ireland 
and Wales, and 12 Earis, were slain. 

993. Bamborough castle and Tynemouth priory destroyed by the Danes, 

1072. At Newburne, Copsi Earl of Northumberland murdered by Osulphb, 

1098. Alnwick successfully defended against Malcolm King of Scots and his 
eldest son Edward, both of whom were surprised and slain by Robert de 
Mowbray Earl of Northumberland. 

1095. Tynemouth castle, under Robert de Mowbray Earl of Northumber- 
land, (who had revolted in consequence of receiving no reward for his 
victory at Alnwick) after a siege of two months, taken by William Rufus; 
but the Earl escaped to Bamborough castle, which Rufus immediately in- 
vested, but being unable to take the place by siege, he commenced a 
blockade by building a castle called “ Malvoisin” or “ bad neighbour,” 
to intercept supplies from the surrounding country, when the Earl ea- 
deavouring to escape was taken prisoner at Tynemouth, and his wife 
surrendered Bamborough castle tv the King on his threatening to put out 
Mowbray’s eyes if she refused. The Earl was carried to Windsor castle, 
where he was imprisoned for 30 years. 

1173. Harbottle castle taken by William King of Scotland, but at the siege 
of Alnwick shortly afterwards he was defeated and taken prisoner. 

1174. Berwick burnt and its inhabitanis butchered by Earl Duncan. 

1188. At Brigham, William II. King of Scotland, with many of his nobles 
and prelates, met Hugh Bp. of Durham, and rejected Henry the IL.’s de- 
mand of tenths as a tax for a crusade. 

1209. At Newcastle, John King of England, and William King of Scotland, 
met to negotiate a peace in vain. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
Remargs 
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REMARKS ON THE Srons or INNS. 

(Continued from vol. LXXXVIII.) 
HE Fritrca or Bacon.—On the 
road between Lichfield and Bur- 

ton upon Trent, near Wichnor village, 
a large Inn commemorates by this 
sign the curious custom of the manor, 
which was granted in the reign of Ed- 
ward Ili. by the Earl of Lancaster, 
Lord of the honour of Tutbury, to 
Sir Philip de Somerville, on condition 
that “ the said Sir Philip shall fynde, 
meynteigne, and susteyne one bacon 
filyke, hanging in his halle at Wiche- 
nore, ready arrayed all tymes of the 
yere bott in Lent, to be given to 
everyche mane or womane married, 
after the dey and yere of their mar- 
riage be passed, and to be given to 
éveryche man of religion, archbishop, 
prior, or other religious; and to 
everyche priest, after the year and 
day of their profession finished, or of 
their dignity resey ved in forme follow- 
ing ;—whensocver that any such be- 
fore named wylle come for to enquire 
for the baconne in their own person, 
or by any other for them, they shall 
come to the bayliff or porter of the 
Lordship of Whichenour, and shall say 
to them in the manere as ensewethe : 
* Bayliffe or porter, I doo you to 
know that I am come for myself (or 
if he come for any other, shewing for 
whome) for one bacon flyke, hanging 
in the halle of the Lord of Whiche- 
nour, after the forme thereto longinge. 
* After which relation, the bayliffe 
or porter shal assigne a daye to him, 
upon promise of his feythe to return, 
and with him to bring tweyne of his 
neighbours; and in the meyn time, 
the said bailif shall take with him 
tweyne of the freeholders of the Lord- 
ship of Whichenoure, and they three 
shal goe to the mannour of Rudlowe, 
belonging to Robert Knyghtly, and 
then shal somon the foresaid Knight- 
ley, or his bayliffe, commanding him 
to be ready at Whichenour, the day 
appointed, at pryme of day, with his 
carriage; that is to say, a horse and 
sadyle, a sakke avd a pryke, for to 
convey and carry the said bacon and 
corn a journey out of the county of 
Stafford, at his costages; and then the 
sayd bailiffe shal, with the sayd free- 
holders, comon all the tenants of the 
said manoir to be ready at the day 
appointed at Whichenour, for to do 
and performe the services to the ba- 
coune. And at the day assigned, all 
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such as owe services to the baconne, 
shall be ready at the gate of the ma- 
noir, from the sonne risinge to none, 
attendyng and awayting for the com- 
yng of him and his felowys chapaletts, 
and so all those whiche shal be there 
to doe their services deue to the \ba- 
conne: and they shal lead the said 
demandant, wythe tromps and ta- 
bours, and other manner of minstral- 
seye, to the halle close, where he shal 
fyode the lord of Whichenour ready 
to deliver the baconuve in this manere: 

“He shall enquire of him which 
demandeth the baconne, if he have 
brought tweyne of his neighbours, 
who must auswere, ‘ They be here 
redy ;’ and then the steward shall 
cause these two neighbours to swere 
yf the said demandant be a weddyt 
man, or have be a man weddyt, and 
yf syth his marriage one yere anda 
day be passed, and yf he be a free- 
man or villeyn: and yf his seid neigh- 
bours make othe that he hath for 
him all these three points rebersed, 
then shal the bacon be take downe 
and brought to the halle dore, and 
shal there be layed upon one halfe a 
quarter of wheatte, and upon one 
other of rye: and he that demandeth 
the baconne shall kneel upon his knee, 
and shall hold his right hande upon a 
booke, which shal be laid above the 
baconne and the corne, aud shal make 
oath in this manere: 

‘Here ye Sir Philip de Somervyle, 
lord of Whichenour, mayntayner and 
giver of this baconne, that I A. syth I 
wedded B. my wife, and syth I had her 
in my kepyng, and at wylle, by a yere 
and a daye after our marryage, I 
would vot have changed her for none 
other, farer ne fowler, richer ne pow- 
rer, ne for none other descended of 
gretter lynage, slepyng ne wakyng, at 
noo tyme; and if the seid B. were 
sole, and | sole, 1 wolde take her to 
be my wife before all the wymen of 
the world, and of what condytions so- 
evere they be, good or evyle, as helpe 
me God and his seyntys, and this flesh 
and all fleshes.’ 

** And his neithbours shal make 
oath that they trust verily he hath 
said truely. And yf it be found by 
his neighbours aforenamed, that he be 
a freeman, then shall be delyvered to 
him halfe a quarter of wheatte and a 
cheese; and yf he be a villein, he shal 
have half a quarter of rye, withoutte 
cheese; and then shal eee 

or 
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lord of Rudlowe, be called for to 
carry all their things to fore rehersed, 
and the said corn shall be layd upon 
one horse, and be that the baconne ap- 
perteyneth shal ascend upon his horse, 
and shall take the chese before hym, 
if he have a horse, and yf he have 
none, the lord of Whichenour shall 
cause him to have one horse and sadyl, 
to such tyme as he passed his lord- 
shippe, and so shal they departe the 
manoyr of Whichenour, with the corn 
and the baconne to fore him that hath 
wonne ytt, with trompets, tabourets, 
and other manoir of minsiralsce; and 
all the free tenants of Whichenour 
shall conduct him to be passed the 
Lordship of Whichenour; and thea 
shall they retorne, except hym to 
whom apperteiyneth to make the car- 
ryage and journeywithouttthecountye 
of Stafford at the costys of his Lord 
of Whichenour, and yf the seid Ro- 
bert Knyghtley do not cause the ba- 
conne and corne to be conveyed as is 
rehersed, the lord of Whichenour shal 
do it to be carryed, and shal distreigne 
the said Robert Knyghtley, for his 
default,for one hundred shillings in his 
manoir of Rudlowe, and shail kepe 
the distresse so takyn, irreplevisable.” 

A similar custom of the manor of 
Dunmow Parva, in Essex, is gene- 
rally supposed to have been instituted 
by one of the Fitzwalters, who are 
said to have possessed the lordship as 
parcel of their barony for eleven ge- 
nerations; and of whom several mo- 
numents still remain in the venerable 
priory church. The ceremonial esta- 
blished for these occasions consisted 
of the married couple, who claimed 
the bacon, kneeling on two sharp- 
pointed stones in the church-yard, 
when after solemn chanting and other 
rites performed by the convent, the 
following oath was demanded of them: 
* You shallswearby custom of confession, 
That you ne’er made nuptial transgres- 

sion ; [wife, 
Nor since you were married man and 
By household brawls or contentious strife, 
Or otherwise, at bed or at board, 
Offended each other in deed or in word: 
Or since the parish clerk said Amen, 
Wished yourselves unmarried again ; 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day 
Repented not in thought any way ; 
But continued true in thought and desire 
As when you join’d hands in the holy 
guire. 

If to these conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you freely will swear, 
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A whole gammon of bacon you shall 
receive, [leave ; 
And bear it home with love and goed 
For this is our custom of Dunmow well 
known, [your own.” 
Tho’ the pleasure be ours, the bacon’s 


Three instances of the delivery of 
the bacon are recorded in the Chartu- 
lary of the Priory, now in the British 
Museum ; and since the suppression of 
the Priory, three more instances have 
occurred at the Courts Baron, held by 
the Steward of the manor. The first 
recorded delivery was in 1444, to Ri- 
chard Wright of Bradbourge in Nor- 
folk, and the last was in June 20, 
1751, to Jobn Shakeshanks, wool- 
comber, and Apne his wife, of We- 
thersfield in Essex. 

“The Flitch of Bacon,” a ballad 
opera, by Henry Bate, was acted at 
the Haymarket in 1778, and printed 
in 1779. 

Tue Frower Por. I remember 
this sigu at Earls Shilton in Leices- 
tershire, and I believe that it is not 
very uncommon. 

To describe the beauties of the va- 
rious kind of flowers has been a favo- 
rite theme, and there can be but few 
readers who do not recollect Perdita’s 
pleasing appropriation of them in 
Shakespeare’s ** Winter's Tale.” Dar- 
win’s ** Botanic Garden” particularly 
abounds in bold personification and 
luxuriant description. Langhorne’s 
** Fables of Flora” are natural and 
easy ; indeed, there is hardly a writer 
of any eminence from whom some 
“ Elegant Extracts” might not be ob- 
tained, but it would be utterly incon- 
sistent with the limits of this paper to 
venture on such extensive transcrip- 
tion, 

As a painter of flowers, Simon Va- 
relst, a Dutchman, stands pre-eminent. 
Under one of his pieces Prior wrote, 


** When fam’d Varelst this little wonder 
drew, [view ; 

Flora vouchsaf’d the growing work to 

Finding the Painter’s science at a stand, 

The Goddess snatch’d the pencil from bis 
hand ; 

And finishing the piece, she smiling said, 

* Behold one work of mine that ne'er shall 
fade’.’’ 


Varelst’s vanity was excessive; he 
called himself ** The God of Flowers.” 
Walpole tells us that Lord Chancellor 
Shaftesbury going to sit for his pér- 
trait, was received by him with his 
baton. “ Don't you know me?” said 

the 
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the Peer. “Yes,” replied the painter, 
** You are my Lord Chancellor. And 
do you know me? I am Varelst. The 
King can make any man Chancellor, 
but he can make nobody a Varelst.” 
Shaftesbury was disgusted, and sat to 
Greenhill. 

The Floralia were instituted in the 
year of Rome 513, but not regularly 
celebrated until after 580. -This fes- 
tival in honour of Flora was held on 
the 4th of the calends of May, when 
the courtezans were called together 
and danced naked in the streets. To 
this custom of our Roman conquerors 
may be traced our presen! festivities 
in May, though happily long since di- 
vested of such grossly licentious rites. 
The general holiday at Helston in 
Cornwall, on May 8, when the inha- 
bitants go into the country and re- 
turn decked with flowers, is still called 
the Furry, an evident corruption of 
the Roman Floralia. Hail gives a 
circumstantial account of Henry VILL. 
and his queen Katharine of Arragoo, 
riding a maying from Greenwich to 
Shooter’s hill, attended by the Lords 
and Ladies of their court. At our 
present rustic feasts, on May-day, the 
prettiest girl is crowned with a chap- 
let of flowers, as Lady of the May, the 
representation of the goddess Flora; 
aud in many villages the May-pole is 
still retained. The last in London 
was taken down in 1717, and removed 
to Wanstead in Essex. It was more 
than 100 feet high, and stood on the 
East side of Somerset-house. Its re- 
membrance is perpetuated by Pope, in 
** Amidst the area wide they took their 

stand, {the Strand.” 
Where the tall May-pole once o’erlook’d 

The rural sacrifice of the Belt:in 
fires, iv the highlands of Scotland on 
the first of May, are described in 
Pennant’s Tour. 

The antieut custom of strewing the 
graves of departed relatives or friends 
With fowers, is sweetly alluded to in 
Cy mbeline : 

* With fairest flowers 

Whilst Summer lasts, and I live here, 

Fidele, {not lack 

Pll sweeten thy sad grave: Thou shalt 

The flower, that’s like thy face, pale 

primrose ; nor [nor 

The azur'd harebell, like thy veins, no, 

The leaf ofeglantine, whom not toslander, 
Outsweeten’d not thy breath.” 

And the exquisite dirge by Collins 


thus begins : 
2 
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** To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 
Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet of earliest bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing Spring.” 
In the village church-yards of South 
Wales, most of the graves are planted 
with flowers and sweet-scented herbs ; 
“ These to renew with more than annual 
care fwill go; 
There wakeful love with pensive step 
The hand that lifts the dibble, shakes 
with fear 
Lest haply it disturb the friend below. 
Vain fear! for never shall disturber come, 
Potent enough to wake such sleep 
profound, 
Till the dread herald of the day of doom 
Pours from his trump the world-dis- 
solving sound, 
Vain fear! yet who that boasts a heart te 
feel, 
An eye to pity, would that fear reprove? 
They only who are curst with breasts of 
steel 
Can mock the foibles of surviving love.” 


These verses, of which the first I 
think particularly beautiful, are taken 
from Mason’s ** Elegy in a Church- 
yard in South Wales,” and were writ- 
ten in 1787, at Briton ferry in Gla- 
morganshire, during a visit to the late 
Lord Vernon. 

The Dutch are so excessively fond 
of flowers, that a tulip root has been 
known to sell for 5,000 florins. Young 
ia his ** Love of Fame,” has severely 
exposed this folly in his character of 
* Florio.” 

The principal Potteries in this king- 
dom are near Newcastle in Stafford- 
shire; which situation was probably 
chosen from coal being abundant, and 
the other strata consisting most com- 
monly of clays of different kinds; 
some of which make excellent fire- 
bricks for building the potters’ kilns, 
and are also used in forming the Sag- 
gers (a corruption of the German 
Schragers, which signify cases or sup- 
porters) in which the ware is burnt. 
One of the earliest authors who notices 
this pottery is Dr. Plott, in his “ Na- 
tural History of Staffordshire,” which 
was published in 1686, when all the 
ware was of the coarse yellow, red, 
black, or moitled kind, and the com- 
moo glaze was produced by lead ore 
finely powdered, and sprinkled on the 
pieces of ware before firing. In 1690, 
iwo foreigners, of the name of Elers, 
invented at Bradley a new species of 
glaze, by throwing into the kiln, whea 

brought 
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brought to its greates! heat, a quantity 
of common salt, the fumes of which 
ocoasioned a superficial vitrification 
of the clay. This practice was suc- 
ceeded in a short time by a capital 
improvement in the body of the ware 
itself, which originated in the follow- 
ing incident. Mr. Artbury, a potler, 
in a journey to London, was recom- 
meoded by the hostler of his ion at 
Dunstable, to use powdered flint for 
curing some disorder in his horse’s 
eyes; aud for that purpose a flint 
stone was thrown into the fire to ren- 
der it more easily pulverizable. The 
polter observing the flint to be changed 
by the fire to a pure white, was imme- 
diately struck with the idea that his 
ware might be improved by an. addi- 
tion of this material to the whitest 
clays he could procure. Accordingly, 
he sent home a quantity of the flint 
stones, which are plentiful among the 
chalk bills near Dunstable, and tried 
them with tobacco- pipe clay, and thus 
produced the white-stone ware, which 
soon becaine the staple branch of pot- 
tery. 

fA 1763, Mr. Josiah Wedgewood, 
who had previously introduced seve- 
ral improvements in the composition, 
form, and colour of this ware, invent- 
ed the improved kind now generally 
made. It is composed of the whitest 
clays from Dorsetshire and other 
places, mixed with a due proportion 
of ground flint.. The pieces are fired 
twice, and the glaze applied after the 
first firing in the same manner as 
porcelain. The glaze is a vitreous 
composition of flint and other white 
earthy bodies, with the addition of 
white-lead for the flux, analogous to 
common flint glass. This compound 
being mixed with water to a proper 
consistence, the pieces, after the first 
firing, are separately dipt into it; 
being somewhat bibulous, they im- 
bibe a quantity of the mere water, and 
the glaze which was united with that 
portion of the waler, remains adherent 
uniformly all over their surface, so as 
to become by the second firing, a coat 
of perfect glass. Enamelled ware, 
after painting, undergoes a third fir- 
ing to fix the colours. 

The finest Porcelain, of which 
Flower-pols are sometimes composed, 
fully equa! to that of Sevé or Dresden, 
is made at the Cambrian China- works 
at Swansea, in South Wales. 

Gent. Mac. January, 1819. 
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The arms of the “ New Inn,” in 
Wych-street, at which Sir Thomas 
More was educated, are Veri,a Flower- 
pol argent. 

Pott paper is so called from origi- 
nally bearing the water-mark of a 
Flower-pot. 

( To be continued. ) 
—— 

*,* Posszssine, from anaccidental 
circumstance, a beautiful Ragraving 
of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Lynedoch, G.C.b. 
we have much pleasure in presenting 
it to our Readers. (See Pl. 11.) As we 
have vot been accustomed to publish 
Memoirs of distinguished characters 
when living, it may at present suffice 
to refer, for the brilliaot exploits of 
thisgallant Hero,to the Gazettes which 
have occupied so large a space in some 
of our preceding Volumes; earnestly 
hoping that it may be long, very long, 
before the task devol ves upon us of re- 
cording his bravery and his virtues in 
our Obituary. Epit. 

ee 

Mr: Ursan, Jan. 5. 

HE restoration of the Arts in 
Italy, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian 
wra, may be considered as the most 
interesting period in their history. 
Mr. Roscoe emphatically observe-, 
* that under the successive but unin- 
terrupted patronage of Julius 11. 
and Leo X. the talents of the great 
Artists then living were united in one 
simultaneous effort; and their rival 
productions may be.considered as a 
jviut tribate to the munificence of 
their patrons, and the glory:of the 
age’’*. By several Artists, the pertec- 
tion of Grecian sculpture was emula- 
ted, if notequalled. GhibertiDonatello, 
John of Bologna, Michel Angelo, and 
Fiawiogo, with some others, may be 
ranked i no very unequal comparison 
(at least im all that we know) with 
Scopas, Phidias, and Praxiteles. ‘They 
were content to follow, with respect- 
ful imitation, the traces of their an- 
tient masters; and they did not con- 
sider it as humiliating to their own 
efforis, to allow them the highest de- 
gree uf praise. It has been truly re- 
marked, that the mythology of 
Greece supplied her Artists with an 
infinity of subjects, and afforded other 
important advantages to Sculpture. 
* Roscoe's Leo X, vol. IV. p. 289, 8vo. 
Yet, 
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Yet, upon the revival of the Arts, in 
the zevith of the Catholic Religion 
in Italy, the same encouragement 
once given, the subjects will be found 
to be nearly parallel, as far as inven- 
tion and skillare required ; and that, 
by changing only the names, the same 
clegance of forms, and the same ex- 
pression of the passions are necessary 
to, and apparent in modern, as in an- 
ticnt representations, The dignified 
matroa may be as happily personified 
by Maria, as by Juoo; the inspired 
songstress by Cecilia as by Polyhym- 
via; exquisite ideal beauly may be 
that of Magdalene, or of Venus. Ou 
Trajan’s column that head is named 
Jupiter Pluvius, which has been copi- 
ed by M. Angelo, and made to express 
his idea of Jehovah brooding over the 
chaos. The figure of St. John or 
Apollo may display the comeliest 
form of humaa youth. A similar 
objection may be made to the winged 
head of Aoraius or a Cherub, the 
wings of a Genius or Cupid, as of an 
Angel, which is a solecism in anatomy, 
without superadding the muscles ne- 
cessary to move them. The martyr- 
dom of St. Bartholomew may be ren- 
dered equally horrible or scientific, as 
the flaying of Marsyas. No moment 
of pathetic expression in the story of 
Laocoon, or of Niobe, is equal to the 
group of the crucifixion. Of these 
striking analogies the sculptors of 
Italy did not neglect to avail them- 
selves, and most of them had the can- 
dour to allow, that no inconsiderable 
portion of their own excellence was 
reflected from the works of the an- 
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Julius II. in the Church of the Apostles 
at Rome, and the group of the dead 
Christ on the lap of his mother, in 
St. Peter's, called La Pieta, or the 
Susanna of Fiamingo, have been 
placed in no very unequal compe- 
tition with them, in point of majesty or 
grace. Without consenting impli- 
cilly-to the exaggerated praises of 
D'Argenville in his Lives of the 
French sculptors, with respect to ge- 
nius, design, and iaste, the names of 
Puget, Girardon, Coysevox, Bou- 
chardon, and Couston, will be honour- 
ably distinguished in the history of 
modern Art, for their exemplary dili- 
gence and success io finishing, which 
called forth the utmost exertion of 
talent. From the patronage of the 
House of Medici, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the restoration of the Arts may 
claim its true date. Painting and 
Architectnre preceded Sculpture, 
which, as it is susceptible of improve- 
ment from congenial causes, soon 
made a proportionate progress. Be- 
fore the age of Donatello, the inven- 
tive genius of Italian Artiste * had 
applied it to various materials, and 
produced figures in wood, clay, me- 
tals, and marble; yet so rude and in- 
correct, with the exception of Ghi- 
berti t, as to leave to Donatello + the 
great and deserved name of the Re- 
storer of Sculpture in modern Eu- 
rope. From the era of the Anto- 
nines to this period, Sculpture had 
gradually fallen from comparative 
perfection into total disuse. But 
the frequent discovery of antique 
marbles, which were now collecting 


fer the Medicean Museum, and the 
Academy § established by the magni- 


tients. The celebrated Moses of Mi- 





though rude aud incorrect, excited the admiration of the times in which they were 
produced.’’ Roscoe’s Lorenzo de Medici, vol. If. p. 255. 

+ “* His Works are as perfect as the narrow principles upon which the Art was 
then conducted would allow.” Roscoe’s Lorenzo, vol. II. p. 257. 

t “ Egli (Donatello) fu potissima cagione, che a Cosimo de’ Medici si destasse la 
volunta dell’ introduire a Fiorenza le antichitA, che sono, ed erano, in casa de’ 
Medici, le quali tutte di sua mano acconed.”’ Vasari. 

§ This academy was formed in the gardens of Lorenzo, near the Piazza of St. 
Marco, at Florence, where the school and appendant buildings were furnished with 
antique statues and fragments. Bertolo, a favourite scholar of Donatello, was the 
first professor. Those gardens have been celebrated by Vasari, asthe nursery of men of 
genius. (Raggionamenti, p. 75). And had they formed no other than that of M. 
Angelo, the purpose of the munificent founder would have been fully answered. 
Mengs (Opere T. Il. p. 99— 109) observes, “‘ M. Agnolo approfitandosi delle 
statue raccolto dai Medici, apri gli occhi, e conobbe che gli antichi avean tenuta 
una certa arte nell’ imitare la verita con cui si faceva la imitazione pid intelligibile 
e pid bella che pello stesso originale.” Duppa’s Life of M. Angelo, p. 9. 

The figure of Cupid sleeping, which after having been buried to give it an ap- 
pearance of genuine antiquity, was purchased by Cardinal Riano, and the anecdvie 
attached to it, are noticed by Roscoe, Leo X. vol. IV. p. 290, avo. 

ficeut 
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ficent Lorenzo, concurred with other 
fortunate circumstances to promote 
these studies. The splendid Gallery 
was rendered subservient to ils origi- 
nal and true purpose, that of inspir- 
ing the Florentines, and those who 
visited Florence, with a correct aud 
genuine taste for the Arts *. 

A chronological view of the Italian 
Schoo! of Sculpture is given at the 
ciose of this Bssay, in a compressed 
form, that criticisms which have been 
gathered from various Authors, may 
be added with all the latitude the na- 
ture of this Essay will permit, consist- 
ently with any degree of perspicuity. 
The chronological view will select 
rather than enumerate instances. 

In the Grecian ages, Sculpture was 
advanced by the talents of many Art- 
ists; but its revival in any comparison 
with classical excellence, is due to the 
efforts of Donatello, and his school, 
whilst in that very country so many 
precious monuments of antiquity re- 
iwained unexplored, under ruins. He 
was the first who exhibited real ge- 
nius, aud-who could impart to his 
statues animation and grace. M. 
Angelo is said to have giveu this 
extraordivary praise of his figure of 
St. Mark, addressing it as if alive, 
** Marco perche nou mi parli;” and 
of the Gates of the Baptistery by Ghi- 
berti, he declared, that ** they were so 
exquisitely wrought, that they were 
worthy to be those of Paradise.” 

The School of Michel Angelo + 
formed the second wra of sculpture 
in Italy. This most illustrious period 
in the History of the Arts commenced 
with his return from Rome to Flo- 
rence, which may be extended from 
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1500 to 1521, the year in which Leo 
X. died. Concerning the genius of 
this truly admirable man, and the 
change which it effected in the opi- 
nivns and works of his contempora- 
ries, much more has been said than 
can be comprised in these pages; but 
as the intention of them is to collect 
the criticisms of others, those shall be 
selected which have correctness or 
novelty to merit our attention, M. 
Angelo is the only sculptor of mo- 
deru times that bas given the human 
figure a character, which strictly re- 
sembles neither the beauty of the an- 
tique, nor the affectation of it, so fre- 
quently and unsuccessfully attempted 
in the present age. He is indeed the 
genius of his own school, and conde- 
scended to imitate none servilely, not 
even the anlients. It is the opinion 
of one of the most eminent of the 
modern English criticks, that “ he 
was always atlempting to do some- 
thing betier than well; and that 
though not to be compared with a 
third-rate Artist of antient Greece in 
kuowledge of the structure and pa- 
hology of the human bodys, he 
appears to have known more than any 
ot his contemporaries; and when he 
made his knowledge subservient to 
his art, and not his art to his know- 
ledge, he produced some compasitions 
of real excellence.” But, with more 
candour, Sir Joshua Reynolds coin- 
cides with the panegyrisis: “* From 
his infancy he was distinguished for 
his indefatigable diligence, and this 
was continued through his whole life, 
till prevented by extreme old age. 
The poorest of men, as he observed of 
himseif, did not labour from necessity, 





* Roscoe’s Lorenzo, vol. IH. p. 271. 


** Not one of ie great Italian Artists, in 


the beginning of the sixteenth century, seems to have been completely in possession 
of the principle of collecting and combining the scattered beauties of Nature, and 
aceording it with their figures They have left no work, either of painting or mar- 
ble, as the Greeks have done, that is remarkable for this excellence, The 
acknowledged superiority of Raffaelle lay in other parts of bis art, and not in the 
bellezza of the naked. M. Angelo has it not; though, in truth, he was in posses- 
sion of every other ability regarding the haman figure; but his Moses at St. Pietro 
in Vineoli, his Christ at the Minerva, his Prophets and other figures at the Sestine 
Chapel and at Florence, are all of them more to be admired for an elevated gran- 
deur, and for a knowledge and happy accord of all the parts as composing one whole, 
than for ajust propriety in adapting them to the nature of the characters they 
were meant to represent.” Barry on the Arts in England, p.95. Emeric David 
Reeherches sur |’Art Statuaire, p. 428. 

+ Knight on Gardening, and on the Principles of Taste, p. 391. 
Works, p. 215, Disc. xv. 

** Les Statuaires volurent imiter la maniere hardie et fidre de Michel Ange; sans 
rechercher les principes de ce savant Artiste, ils n’egalérent pas leur moddle, et 
perdirent le mérite de l’originalité,” Em. David, p. 447. 


Reynolds's 
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more than he did from choice. In- 
deed, from all the circumstances re- 
Jated of his life, he appears not to 
have had the least conception that bis 
art was to be acquired by any other 
means than great labour; and yet he, 
of all men that ever lived, might 
make the greatest pretensions to the 
efficacy of native genius and inspira- 
tion.” 

These observations are distinctly 
applied to him, as a Professor of the 
sister arts, The group of the Pieta 
in St. Peter’s has been considered as 
the consummation of all M. Angelo’s 
excellencies* ; yet the figure of the 
Virgin bas been censured as appearing 
much too young t; but, in fact, the 
whole group is supernatural; as the 
dead body could not possibly be sus- 
tained, in such a position, by the 
strength of any individuai. Condivi, 
in his Life of M. Angelo, relates a 
conversation with that great Artist, in 
which he offers the immaculate purity 
of the Virgin Mary, asa reason for his 
having thus deviated from human 
halure in the extraordinary contrast 
between the dead and living figures. 
The two statues of prisoners or slaves 
which were intended to compose 
a part of the Mausoleum of Julius 
II, rank among his best works. Fal- 
conet, a late Freveh Sculptor, who 
had long undervalued the moderu 
School of Italy, exclaimed on seeing 
them, “ J’ai vu Michelauge; il est ef- 
frayant!’ M. Angelo is said to have 
been so consummate a master of the 
art of Sculpture, and possessed such a 
wonderful quickness of eye, that he 
could make a whole length statue, 
without setting his points like all 
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very curious and interesting account 
of his peculiar manner of working. 
The high tone ef admiration in which 
his talents were celebrated by his con- 
temporaries and disciples, has reached 
our own times. In his Lectures on 
Painting, Fuseli declares, * that su- 
blimity of conception, grandeur of 
form, and breadth of manner, are the 
elements of M. Angelo’s style. By 
these principles he selected or rejected 
the objects of imitation.” Roscoe de- 
fines his manner to be *¢ the salt of the 
art,” that peculiar substance which, 
in a certain degree, united to others, 
procures them a high taste and relish, 
but which by itself is too strong and 
pungent.” Similar commendation 
has been bestowed by others on the 
Moses. A lively Italian Critick re- 
marks t'..* ‘this celebrated figure sits 
as if meaut to do nothing; that the 
head, if the enormous beard were cut 
off, would be that of a satyr with the 
bristles of a boar, and he is clothed 
like a lazzarone out of place. Can 
this characterize a Legislator who 
conversed face to face with the Divi- 
nity §?” It forms a part of the Mau- 
solenm of Julius Il. in the Church of 
St. Maria in Vincolo, at Ronie |. 
There are likewise two female figures 
standing, of Religion and Virtue, 
which are simple aud elegant. These 
several works have a strong and 
marked character of their own; and 
deficient as they are in the beauty of 
the antique, wheo they are not sub- 
lime, they are at least not insipid. 
Among the successful imitators of M. 
Avgelo, and of those who infused 
somewhat of his spirit into their own 
works, were Guglielmo della Porta, 


other statuaries +. Viganeres gives a 


and Giovanni di Bologna. His ana- 


* © From the time when he finished this group, his execution was bold and decisive, 
and the facility of his hand kept pace with the vigeur of his mind.’’ Duppa, p. 193. 

¢ Milizia, Arte di vedere. 

t “ 1) ébauchoit ses ouvrages avec chaleur, et quand il voyoit que sa main témé- 
raire avoit enlévé trop de marbre, il les abandonnoit.”” Emeric David, p. 439. 

§ Milizia, Arte'di vedere. Gilpin’s Western Tour, p. 22. 

| In the collection of M. De Praun at Nuremburg, was M. Angelo’s original 
sketch of his Moses, superior in several points to that which he afterwards executed. 
Mr. Gilpin observes that the finished statue certainly deserves less praise than it has 
found. The face is encumbered with beard, and the body with drapery. He par- 
ticularly condemns the conceit by which M. Angelo bas characterized Moses. Some 
symbol was necessary to distinguish him from a Reman Consul sitting in a curule 
chair. He has given him horns, by which he has turned him into a satyr, From 
whatever silly conceit the idea of giving horns to the great Jewish law-giver origi- 
nally sprang, it is certainly absurd in the last degree to see that idea realized in 
marble. How much better might Moses have been characterized simply by his 
rod and the two tables of the covenant, which latter, well managed, might have 
made a broad contrast with the drapery, while in part they might have been covered 
with it.”” Western Tour, p. 23, 7 
tomical 
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tomical science was adopted by them 
with superior delicacy in female fi- 

ures. Fiamingo has been styled the 
modern Polycletis. In his younger 
days he preferred ivory as a material, 
and a consequently smaller scale. The 
children of Guido by his second wife, 
were so exquisitely beautiful, that 
ihey served as models for a degree of 
infantine loveliness which might be 
considered as purely imaginary, but 
for this well-known anecdote. Of an 
Apollo and Mercury, once in the 
collection of the Marchesa Giustiniani, 
Bellori thought so highly, that he 
compared them, in poimt of grace, 
with the Antinous of the Belvedere. 
The Saint Susanna, in marble, in the 
Church of Loretto, was modelled from 
the Urania of the Capitol. She holds 
apalm branch in one hand, and with 
the. other invites to the Altar. A 
simplicity, rivalling the antique, marks 
both attitude and drapery. Yet it 
has been doubted whether the face be 
not too fleshy iv the upper part of the 
cheeks, and whether the expression 
be not merely that of sweetness in a 
saint, a character of which the an- 
tients certainly knew nothing *. What- 
ever be the precise description of the 
beauty, it is traly exquisite. He cast 
hkewise a very celebrated head of our 
Saviour in silver, for the collection 
of Charles I. 

Algardi formed himself in the school 
of Fiamingo. Even in his best Works 
he showed too plainly the art rather 
than the genius of the sculptor, and 
was too mannered, particularly in 
the folds of his draperies, which are 
in most instances the same in number 
and position. Rome abounds with his 
performances: those at St. Peter’s 
are on a gigantic scale. 

Au important, but ominous epoch 
in the history of Italian Sculpture, 
is the age of Bernini. His pa- 
trou, Urban the VIIlth, encouraged 
his love of invention to so great an 
excess, that the chasteness of the an- 
lique was despised; and all the sound 
principles upon which the Roman and 
Florentine schools had been establish- 
ed, were superseded by those of the 


new favourite. Before he had attained 
his twentieth year, he had finished a 
group of Apollo and Daphne (in the 
Villa Borghese) of a natural size, of 
which so general and unbounded was 
the admiration, that the fame of M. 
Angelo was lost in a total eclipse. 
The public taste was captivated by 
this novel style t+. Twisted attitudes, 
heads turned with a meretricious 
grace, incorrectly formed limbs, but 
loaded with flying or protruding folds 
of drapery, which at once exposed the 
want of skill in the Artist, and the 
solidity of the material on which his 
talents were employed; these were 
the charms by which the Roman con- 
noisseurs, with Pope Urban at their 
head, were rendered insensible of for- 
mer excellence, and indulged all the 
foolish prejudice of depreciating the 
examples they had before admired. 
Not satisfied with other innova. 
tions, he introduced one in his designs 
for basso-relievos. He filied them up 
with buildings in perspective, clouds, 
water, diminished figures and attempts 
to represent such aérial effects, as con- 
found or break down the boundaries 
of the two arts. Reynolds observes, 
(Dise.X.)+ that“ his heart was so much 
set on overcoming this difficulty, that 
he was for ever attempting it, though 
by that attempt he risked every thing 
that was valuable in the Arts.” The 
Grand Fountain in the Piazza Navona, 
confirmed the increasing reputation 
of Bernini. When Innocent X. first 
saw the plan, he exclaimed, * that it 
was impossible to see any designs of 
Bernini, without immediately order- 
ing their execution.” Having com- 
pletely finished his work, his patron 
was invited to inspect it, and the ap- 
probation of this old Pope was in- 
sured by the following theatrical 
effect. A considerabie time was allow- 
ed him to examiue every part of this 
vast edifice of sculpture, which, as 
the rivulet which supplies it was not 
flowing, was not yet become a foun- 
tain. Upon his Holiness preparing to 
depart, the waters were suffered to 
rush into the basin, with incredible 
force and quantity; which circum- 





* * Arte di Vedere,” 





+ Winkelmann says, that he stifled every sentiment of the beautiful in the wish 
of flattering the grosser passions, and that all his expressions are borrowed from 
vulgar nature, He particularly instances the David aud St. Theresa, 

t Milizia, in his Vita degli Architetri, 8vo, 1725, T. IL. p. 186, bas given a complete 
Catalogue of Bernini’s works in Sculpture: Busts aud Portraits in marble 31 ; 


Statues and Groups 39 ; Bronzes 8. 
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stance so surprized and delighted him, 
that he assured Bernini, “ that ten 
years would be added to bis life by so 
voexpected a pleasure.” 

Louis XIV. invited Bernini into 
France, by a letter written with his 
own hand, who obeyed the summons 
wilh pretended disinclination, He was 
conducted by the Freucly Ambassador, 
complimented with a triumphal! eutry 
into Florence; and upon his arrival at 
Paris was so candid or cunning, that 
he declined any engagement in works 
of architecture or sculpture, proba- 
bly from a consciousness that admirers 
were not predisposed to him as at 
Rome. He declared, “ that France 
had no occasion for the display of his 
talents, while she possessed a Per- 
rault or a Puget;” for those who 
have preserved this anecdote, have 
ascribed the compliment both to the 
architect and sculptor, We cannot 
wonder that he would not come to 
England, though solicited by Lord 
Arundel, who wished to have pur- 
chased his Fountain of the Piazza 
Navuna, or to have enzaged him to 
repeat it. He remained in France 
eight mouths, rewarded by an ample 
peusion ; and upon his return, in proof 
of gratitude, ho cast ap cquestrian 
statue of Louis XIV. for the Palace of 
Versailles. He first introduced an 
obelisk as the back ground of his mo- 
pumeuls. Few more extravagant ex- 
amples of his conceit can be adduced 
than that upon the discovery of a 
fragment of an Obelisk at Rome, He 
mounted iton the back of abronze ele- 
phant, as it now stands in the area be- 
fore the Church of Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva. 

Bernini was skilful in setting off 
his own works as an architect, in the 
Church of the Dioclesian. 

The false taste disseminated by the 
disciples of Bernini, mflugoced the Art 
of Sculpture in every country of Eu- 
rope, during the lapse of nearly two 
centuries. ‘The second French school 
of Puget and Bouchardon were ambi- 
tious of imitating him; and in our 
own nation, Sculpture, which was 
demanded only for sepulchral monu- 
ments, wassupplied by foreign Artists, 
with a very few exceptions. 

Bernini's manner was so contrary 
to the antique, that it may alurost 
serve as a negative ‘definition of it. 

So servilely was beimitated for near- 
ly accutury afler his death, that those 
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works which belong to his school 
have not been of sufficient merit to 
preserve the names of their several 
Artists. Sculptors received small en- 
couragement from the Popes or Ro- 
man nobility, during the latter half 
of the last century, for any of their 
own performances; because their 
talents were solely directed to the 
restoration of Statues, with which 
every fresh excavation supplied them 
in abundance. It is said that during 
the pontificate of Pius VJ. not less 
than 2000 statues aud fragments were 
brought to light, restored, named, 
aud placed in the Pio-Clemeatine Mu- 
seum, or dispersed among the varioys 
Cabinets in Europe. 

From this general censure, several 
of the works of Camillo Rusconi de- 
serve to be excepted. Being a man 
of superior gepius, he disdained to 
imitate the prevailing mode of design, 
aud none of his contemporagies ap- 
proached so pearly to the antique. 
His attitudes are animated, and his 
expression of the passions learned and 
successful. He had the art of blend- 
ing happily the correctness and taste 
of the antients, with the dramatic 
fire of the moderns. Yet, during his 
life time, his admirers were few. 

(To be cuoniinued. ) 
—— 


Extracts from Suvtuc's MS * Iis- 
tory of the Berkeley Family.” 


Account of Lady Katuarixe Berke- 
LEY *; continued from vol. LXXXVI. 
Part II, p. 212. 

A DECLARATION of the Funeral of 
the Lady Katherine Berkeley, as it 
was performed on Thursday, the 20th 
of May, 1596, being Ascension-day. 

** Her corpse having continued at Cal 
lowden, in the chamber where she died, 
honoured with all accustomed ceremo- 
nies as well by night as day, from Wed- 
nesday the seventh of April before, on 
which day she died, until the second even- 
ing before the funeral, when the coffin, 
with her whole body enclosed, was pri- 
vately, by persons of good quality, con- 
veyed by night to Coventry, to the 
house of Sampson Hopkins, in the end 
of + Carles-street, where, honoured with 





* Daughter of Henry Howard Earl of 
Surrey, and wife of Henry 11th Lord 
Berkeley. 

+ Perhaps Earls, for it is not very 
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kike ceremonies, it continued until the 
funeral hour, which was in manner fol- 
lowing : 

“ The whole train (as travelled) from 
Callowdon, and other places, assembled 
by ten of the clock in the forenoon, 
were by Garter King at Arms, and Ches- 
ter Herald, set in order, and directed 
then to proceed from the said house to 
the Church of St. Michael in this man- 
ner : 

“ First, went six of your principal 
yeomen, called the conductors of the train, 
in long black cloaks, with black staves 
in their hands, directed to conduct the 
train all the length of that street, to 
the Bar gates, and thence to Cross- 
Cheaping ; aud so through the North 
side of Trinity Church-yard, to the great 
West door of St. Michael’s Church, both 
sides of which passage, near a quarter 
ef a mile long, was impaled by many 
thousands of people, assembled to be- 
hold the honour thereof. Next after 
those conductors, in meurning gowns 
and Holland kerchiefs, came seventy 
poor women; then came thirty gentle- 
men’s servants in black coats; then 
followed the servants of gentlemen and 
esquires in black coats ; next them, the 
servants of knights, in black eloaks 
also; then came your Lordship’s yeo- 
men, and after them your gentlemen, 
(all two by two,) with some of the Lady 
Strange’s gentlemen interplaced with 
them, yours being 74, whereof myself 
went as one of her Secretaries; then the 
officers of your household, as clerk of 
the kitchen, gentleman of the horse, 
auditor, and steward, in their gowns and 
hoods, your steward bearing a white rod 
in his hand. Next behind the steward, 
eame Mr. Henry Beamont, bearing the 
great banner of honour; after him fol- 
lowed the esquires, and chief gentlemen 
of the country, as Mr. Clement Fisher, 
Mr. William Cotton, Mr. E!lmes, Mr. 
Fulke Butteris, young Mr. Beamont; 
then came your Lordship’s chaplains ; 
and after them, and next before the cof- 
fin, went Chester the herald, assisted by 
Mr. Walter Denis, as a necessary mar- 
shal to the better direction of the train; 
the coffin was borne by eight of your chief 
gentlemen and yeomen, and supported 
by four other gentlemen of most note, 
viz. Master Edward Devereux, Sir John 
Spencer, Sir Thomas Leigh, and Mr. 
George Shirley, your son-in-law. 

“Near to the four corners thereof 
went four esquires, viz. Mr. Robert Spen- 
cer, son and heir of the said Sir John, 
Mr. Basil Fielding of Newnham, Mr. 
Samuel Marrow, and Mr. William Nor- 
wood, each of them bearing a banneroll, 
with her Arms and your Lordship’s 
quartered, 
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“ Next behind the coffin came M~-. 
Richard White as ber gentleman usher, 
with a small white rod in his hand, ac- 
companied with the gentleman usher of 
the Lady Strange, both of them bare- 
headed, between whom went Garter in 
his kingly coat of arms; next after them 
came the Lady Strange, eldest daughter 
to the late Earl of Derby, and fur this 
day, principal mourneresse, in her gown, 
mantle, train, hood, and tippet of black, 
and in her paris head, tippet, wimple, 
vaile, and barbe of fine lawn, on whose 
right hand went your son, Mr. Thomas 
Berkeley, and on her left hand, your 
brother in-law, Sir George Carey, sup- 
porting her by the arms, called the two 
principal assistants, who were apparelled 
in their gowns, hoods, and tippets of 
finest black. Then came Mrs. Audley 
Denis, bearing the train of the principal 
mourneresse, apparelled as an esquiresse, 
in her gown, and lined hood of black, 
with a plaited kerchief, and barb of 
lawn. 

“Then came Mrs. Elizabeth Berkeley, 
your daughter-in-law, and the Lady Ca- 
rey, side by side, apparelled as Baronesses, 
aud in all points suitable to the princi- 
pal mourneresse, save that their trains 
were tucked up, and not borne. Then 
followed in semblable order, Mrs. De- 
vereux, and the Lady Leigh, apparelled 
as knights’ wives, in their black gowns, 
hoods, and tippets, and in their round 
paris heads, bonnegrace, and barbes of 
fine lawn. 

** In answerable order, next came 
Mrs. Beamont and Mrs, Spencer, ap- 
parelled as knights’ wives, like the for- 
mer: which seven were called the seven 
principal mourneresses, and estates of 
the funeral. 

** Next after whom in like correspon- 
dency, two by two, came four esquiresses, 
viz. Mrs. Fielding, Mrs. Fisher, and her 
daughter, and Mrs. Dilkes, apparelled as 
the train-bearer, save that they wanted 
hoods. 

** Then followed the late Lady’s gen- 
tlemen, the principal mourneresses two 
gentlewomen, knights and  esquires 
wives gentlewomen, all like apparelled 
in black gowns, kerchiefs, and barbes 
of lawn, to the number of fourteen. 

* And next after these, came eight 
chambermaids, servants to the estates 
and ladies aforesaid, in gowns and ker- 
chiefs of lawn only: all which was fur- 
nished at the only charges of your Lord- 
ship. 

« After all these, and last of all, came 
Mr. Mayor of Coventry, the Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, and Commons in great num- 
ber, and good proportion. 

* fu this order passed this train with 

slow 
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slow steps, and frequent pauses, to the 
Church aforesaid. In the first aisle stood 
the foresaid 70 poor women, paling the 
passage on either side, through whom 
passed the whole action up to the East 
end of the Church, where the pulpit was 
purposely placed, and also the hearse.— 
The seven principal mourneresses were 
placed by Mr. Garter king at armes 
within the inward rail of the said hearse, 
with their faces towards the same, and 
the rest of the gentlemen ministers to 
the funeral were placed in the outer 
rails, about two yards distant from the 
pall of the eoffin; all others sat in seats 
adjoining. The company thus placed, 
and the psalm ended, (which had re- 
ceived the corpse at the entrance into 
the Church), your chaplain, Edward 
Cowper, ascended the pulpit, and to- 
wards the end of his learned sermon, 
took a fit occasion te speak of her learn- 
ed and virtuous life; ‘A lady, never 
known to dissemble, or heard to swear, 
with speech modestly carried,’ sealed 
also with the knowledge of many hun- 
dreds there present, wrought such ef- 
fect, that seldome hath been beheld a 
more sorrowful assembly at a subject’s 
funeral, nor tears more dropping down. 
The sermon ended, another psalm 
was begun, during which, all such 
mourners as before are said to wear 
heads of lawn, together with the two 
assistants, walked in procession wise 
about the hearse; in which procession, 
the waiting gentlewomen and chamber- 
maids were severed from the rest, and 
aptly seated on one side the aisle extend- 
ing to the offertory, where they conti- 
nued till all ceremonies were ended. But 
all the rest, by their circular walk, were 
seated in their former places; which 
done, the offertory began, first, by the 
principal mourneresses, and after, by the 
other six, each conducted by Mr. Gar- 
ter; then were the banners offered up 
by such as formerly I have noted to bear 
them; which finished, Mr. Berkeley, 
your eldest son, was, by Mr. Garter, led 
to the offertory, and there by him in- 
vested with the honours of his deceased 
mother, by delivery and acceptance of 
the banners, and other ceremonies; 
which done, and he solemnly conducted 
back to his former place, then were 
next brought before the hearse, the two 
principal officers of the housebold, the 
steward and gentleman usher, who after 
many obeisances and humble reverences, 
brake their rods, commending them to 
the custody of the corps and hearse ; 
which ceremony ended, the whole com- 
pany arose, and in the order they came, 
returned to Mr. Hopkins’ house afore- 
said, and thence to Callowdon, where 
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your Lordship for them and many hun- 
dreds more had so plentifully provided, 
that the excess herein appeared, when 
with such dishes, as for most part passed 
untouched at former tables, more than 
one thousand poor people were plenti- 
fully fed the same afternoon ; and thus 
have you performed that part ef your 
late letter to her brother, the Lord Henry 
Howard, that as her life was honourable, 
so _ intended her funeral should be, 
—TPinis, 

“Thus the paper I delivered to this 
Lord. John Smith. 

“Her body was after interred in a 
vault, in the North-east corner of that 
Church, near the Draper’s Chapel there; 
and I think it hardly possible to have al} 
things better performed than were at 
this funeral, and after at the feast, 
wherein no error was by any observed 
to be committed ; so careful were the 
servants of this Lord in their several 
offices and charges committed to them, 
whe also fur more comeliness had at- 
tired themselves the gentlemen in black 
Sattin suits, and blaek silk stock. 
ings, with gold chains, folded in black 
scarfes, and the yeomen in silk sashes, 
grograms, and taffeties of black colours. 

Reliquet nomen, narrantur laudes. 

** Gop grant us all such race to run, 

To end in Christ as she has done.” 

A 
Topographical Account of the Parish 
of Torrineton, in Norfolk. 

OTTINGTON is a small irregular 
village in the hundred of Way- 

land, deanery of Breccles, and arch- 
deacoory of Norwich, and lies on the 
road between Thetford and Watton, 
distant eight miles from the former, 
and four from the latter place. The 
parish is bounded on the north by 
Threxton, Little Cressingbam, and 
Merton; by Merton and Thompsoa 


on the east ; on the west by Stanford; 


and on the south by Wretham and 
Sturston. 

We find mention of no less than six 
manors in this parish; viz. Tottington 
or Morlimer’s manor, Strange’s, Stan- 
ford’s, Campesse, Thetferd-Monks’, 
and Bokenham’s or Macham’s manors. 
All these had their rise from the two 
principal manors, Mortimer’s and 
Stanford’s. A full and particular ac- 
count of the descent of property may 
be seen in Blomefield’s elaborate His- 
tory of this county, from. which | 
have abridged a few particulars re- 
specting the two principal manors, in 
order to shew how they became di- 
vided. 

Torttinc- 
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Torrincron or Morrtimer’s 
Mawor. 

Alwi, a Saxon, held it in the Confes- 
sor’s time, and the Conqueror gave it 
to Robert Bigot*, of whom Ralph 
Fitz-Herlewin held it at the survey. 
It contained four carucates, three of 
which were demesne. The manor was 
worth 80s, afterwards it fell to 60s. 
The whole town was better than four 
miles in length, and twa in breadth, 
and paid 15d. to the gelt. It conti- 
nued in the Bigolts; and in King Ste- 
phen’s time Hugh Bigot owned it, who 
divided it, and gave part to the Prior 
of Thetford, which constituted *“* Thet- 
ford-Monks’ Manor,” and the other 
part to John le Strange; and it ap- 
pears that part of it was afterwards 
conveyed to Warner, or Warin de 
Tolttington, who gave the tithes of his 
estate, which contained half a knight's 
fee, to Thetford priory. In 1195, 
there was a dispute between Robert 
Mortimer, of Attleburgh, and Jobn 
le Strange, of Hunstanton, concerning 
five fees in Hunstanton, Tottington, 
&c.; and at last, Robert released the 
whole to John, and John gave the 
church to the nuns at Campesse, with 
all the lands belonging to it, except- 
ing divers rents and services ; that con- 
stituted the manor called “ Stranges,” 
which continued in that family till 
John le Strange, of Hunstanton, esq. 
by deed dated 5 Hen. V. confirmed 
to the Prioress of Campesse his manor 
in Tottington, called Strange’s, with 
all thereto belonging t. 
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Sranrorp’s Manor. 

Alwin, a Saxon, owned this part in 
the Confessor’s time, and Roger de 
Ramis t held it, allotted him by the 
Conqueror. He gave it to Waregius, 
who beld it at the Conqueror’s Survey, 
when it was worth 20s. per ann. it 
being fallen half its value since Alwin's 
time. It contained three carucates, 
one of them being demesne. In 1275, 
Maud de Ebroicis granted to Tho- 
mas de Solariis, for life, with remain- 
der to herself and heirs, this manor, 
which then contained two carucates. 
About 1290, Thomas de Ware held it 
at half a fee of Petronil de Vaux; in 
1344, Osbert de Boyton died seized 
of this manor; and in 1466, it was 
settled in marriage by John Wynd- 
ham, esq. the father, on his son John 
and Margaret his wife, daughter of 
Sir John Howard, knot. afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, and their heirs. 

*“ Bokenham’s or Macham’s Ma- 
nor,” had its rise out of Stanford’s 
Manor, when Thomas de Ware set- 
tled half of it on Hugh de Bokenham, 
in 1345. It seems to have been di- 
vided soon after; for, in 1402, Tho- 
mas de Toitington held a part of it 
of the Honor of Richmond. 

In 1558, the manors were all joined, 
for Sir Richard Southwell, kot. suffer- 
ed a recovery of the manors of Tot- 
tington, Stanford’s, and Mortimer’s, 
with the impropriation and advowson 
of the vicarage, to the use of himself 
for life; the remainder to Elizabeth, 
wife of George Heneage, daughter of 





* “ Terra Rogeri Bigoti, Wanelund %. In Totintuna,’ tenet Radulpbus Filius 


Herluini iiii Car. terre quam tenuit Alwi T. R. E. tune et post xv Villi. me iiii. tune 
et post x bord. m®. xvii. tune et post viii Ser, m°. iii. xxiii Acr. prati, semper iii 
Car. in dnio. tune et post v Car. hom. m°, iii. Silva xxx pore. modo i mol. et 
semper iii Soc. Ixxxxv. Acr. tune et post ii Car m°. Nichil. sed possent esse. 
Semper i Rune. tune xvii. anim, m° xviili, tune xxii. Pore, m°, xii. tune clx, ov. 
m°. ex. iit minus. xxiiii, Capras. tune lxiii Eque me, xv. tunc et post val. Ixxx Sol. 
et m°. lv. Totum habet ii Leug in Lat. et i in Lat. quicumque ibi teneat. Et xv. 
den. de Gelto.”” Domesday, fol. 108. 

+ Is it not therefore probable, that Strange’s and Campesse manors were all one 
and the same? for the only account we meet with of the latter is, that at the disso- 
lution this manor devolved to the Crown, with the impropriation and patronage, 
and was given by Hen. VIII. in 1530, with all the house, lands, &c. belonging to that 
Monastery, to Richard Southwell and his heirs, who was to hold it of the crowmby 

A » rent of 34. 

“: = tome Reger de Ramis. 4%. Wanelund. Totintuna tenet Waregius quam 
tenuit Aluuinus liber homo. T. R. E. iii Car. terre. tune et post ix Vill. m° vii, tune 
i Bor. tanc et post ii Serv. modo Nullus. xii Acr. prati, tunc et post i Car. in dnio. 
m° j et dim. tunc et post ii Car. homin. m° dim. semper ii Runc. et xv anim. tune 
xx Pore. m° y. tunc }xxx. m° xiiii. vi Capr. tune et post val. xls. m° xx.” Domes- 
day, ful. 275. 3 

Gent. Mac. January, 1819. Sir 
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Sir Richard, for life; and, in 1572, 
George Heneage had it. It came af- 
ter to Sir Robert Southwell, who sold 
it, 16 May, 40 Eliz.* to Edward Coke, 
esq. and his heirs. 

In 1635, the Lady Jane Harte paid 
201. per ann. out of these manors, to 
John Harte, according to the will of 
Sir Eustace Harte, knt. deceased. It 
afterwards belonged to Thomas Gar- 
rard, esq. and after that to Sir Nicho- 
las Garrard, of Langford, bart. who 
died in 1727, leaving it to his widow. 
Sir William de Grey, lord chief justice 
of the common pleas, parchased it, 
whose descendant, the Right Hon. 
Lord Walsingham, is the present pro- 
prietor. Indeed, the whole parish, 
except the glebe and one cottage, 
now belongs to his Lordship. 

In 14 Geo. III. (1774) an Act of 
Parliament was passed, entitled, ** An 
Act for dividing and inclosing the 
common fields, half-year lands, com- 
mon pastures, common meadows, com- 
mons, commonable lands, heaths, and 
waste grounds, within the parish of 
Tottington, in the county of Norfolk.” 

About two furlongs north-west of 
the Church, there is a barn, which 
has been moated in, and had a good 
fishery belonging to it; by this place 
are several foundations of buildings, 
which are supposed to have been the 
old manor-house. As some workmen 
were digging here, in 1812, they found 
a large old key, much corroded; it is 
now in the museum of the Rev. M. D. 
Doffield, F.S.A. 

There is a mere, or sheet of water, 
about a quarter of a mile north west 
of the Church, which in rainy seasons 
covers seven acres of land. Such 
meres are common in the county; 
within a few miles of Totiizeton, 
there are three others; viz. Stow-Be- 
don, Suham, and Scoulton. 

There are two public-houses in the 
village, known by the signs of the 
Cock, and the Green Man. 
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It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, 
that a pair of stocks, which is so com- 
monly seen on the green of every vil- 
lage, though the use is at this day al- 
most unknown, never was erected in 
this parish, which shews either the 
peaceableness of the inhabitants, or 
the carelessness and inactivity of the 
parish officers 

In 1801, there were 26 houses, and 
40 families, cousisting of 104 males, 
and 94 females, in Tottington. 

According to the Return made to 
Parliament for the year 1817, the 
poor’s rate amounted to 292/. 14s. Od. 

The only charitable bequest which 
I have met with in this parish, is a 
piece of land called Chandler's Pightle, 
containing less than an acre. It was 
formerly let by the parish officers to 
Lord Walsingham, for 4s. a year, and 
is believed to have been given for the 
industrious poor. In i777, it was let 
for 5s. but has not been mentioned in 
the Terriers since that time. Like 
Naboth’s vineyard, it has been taken 
from the owner, perhaps for a garden 
of herbs, and affords us another in- 
stance to the many hundreds which 
have been brought to light, of the 
*‘ industrious poor” having been de- 
prived of their rights, not perhaps by 
the great and wealthy, but by those 
who are put in authority under 
them t. 

There are about 2266 acres of land 
in the parish; the soil consists of a 
light sand; so light indeed is it in some 
of the adjoining parishes to the west, 
that it frequently drifts in the wind, 
aod is bare of vegetation. 

Tae Cuurca, 
which is dedicaled to St. Andrew, was, 
in 1196, given by John le Strange, 
with the consent of Robert de Morti- 
mer, to the priory of St. Mary and the 
Nuns at Campesse, in Suffolk, and 
was appropriated to that house in 
1302, the rectory being valued at 
thirty, ané the vicarage at six marks. 





* Mr. Neve says, that Bokenham’s manor came to the Salters, and that Edmund 
Salter was Lord in 1629; and that about 1714, it was suld by Edmund son of Ro- 
bert, along with their estate, to Mr. Eversdon. 

+ Since writing the above, I have been informed by some of the old inhabitants, 
that the rent of this piece of land (5s. per ann.) was formerly received by the over- 
seers; and, instead of being given to the “ industrious poor,” went towards paying 
the expences of the town meetings!! ‘* Chandler's pightle’’ is now let, with some 
Jand of Lord Walsingham’s, to Samuel Chilvers, who pays the rent to his Lordship’s 
steward. Should this meet Lord Walsingham's eye, or reach his ear, I doubt not 
but the rent of the land will be restored to its owners or their trustees, as I feel 
confident that bis Lordship (having only lately succeeded to the estates) is uot aware 
that ‘* Chandler’s pightle” belongs to the “ industrious poor” of Tottington. ' 

o 
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In Pope Nicholas’s Taxation, 1291, 
Tottington is rated at 207. * 

In 1404, there was great complaint 
made that the profits of the vicarage 
were much impaired by the number of 
rabbits on the warren of Sir John Fitz- 
Ralf, kot. so that it was not able to 
pay the whole tenth of 40s. At the 
dissolution, the impropriation and pa- 
tronage devolved to the crown, and 
were given by Henry VIII. in 1530, to 
Sir Richard Southwell, knt. and his 
heirs. Mr. Le Neve, in his Collections, 
says, that this impropriate rectory 
was sold by Sir Thomas Southwell, 
kot. to Thomas Hall, and that Francis 
Windham, esq. was late farmer of it, 
at 1/. 13s. 4d. per ann. and that it was 
given by King James I. to the Divi- 
nity Professor in Cambridge, it being 
settled on Trinity College, in trust for 
him. It now belongs to the Gover- 
nors of Chigwell School, in Essex; but 
by what means the Professor of Divi- 
nity lost this rectory, or how and when 
the Governors of the School became 
possessed of it, 1 cannot learn ; suffice 
it to add, that the present value of 
the great tythes is 250/.; the vicarage 
is worth 60/. and the curate, who bears 
the burthen and heat of the day, re- 
ceives 40/. a yeart. 

The site of the parsonage joined 
the east part of the Church-yard, 
where a large barn now stands. The 
only glebe belonging to the vicarage 
consists of half an acre. 

A Sunday-school was opened here, 
Oct. 5, 1817, by the present curate, 
at which upwards of 50 children regu- 
larly attend, and are by this means 
kept from idling away the Sabbath on 
the village green. 

Service is performed once every 
Sunday, alternately morning and af- 
ternoon. (To be continued.) 

a 
Antiquilies, &c. discovered at Wutr- 
TLESFORD, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
(From the CambridgeChronicle, Nov. 13.) 
W: are now enabled to lay be- 


fore our Readers some parti- 
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culars respecting the remarkable dis- 
coveries that have been made upon 
the estate of Ebenezer Hollick, esq. of 
Whittlesford, at a place called Got 
Moor, between hittlesford and 
Triplow, two miles from Newton. 

Mr. Hollick employed some labour- 
ers to level three antient tumuli 
upon Got Moor, called The Chronicle 
Hills, with a view to the improve- 
ment of his land. «These tumuli stood 
in a line nearly North and South, 
upon the North side of a brook se- 
parating the parishes of Triplow and 
Whittlesford. The old road from 
Cambridge to Friplow, through Shel- 
ford, crossed this brook ; it may bave 
been a Roman way. Upon the left 
(i. e. Eastern) side of it, were the tu- 
muli ; and also other sepulchres of a 
very remarkable nature, as we shall 
presently show. 

The middlemost of The Chronicle 
Hills was 8 feet high, and it was 27 
yards in diameter; the others were 
much lower. They ranged along 
an antient wall, constructed of flints 
and pebbles, which the workmen are 
now remoying. Its length was 4 rods, 
its thickness 30 inches, and it had 
three abutments upon its Eastern side. 
Beyond this wall, at the distance of 
12 rods to the East, was found an an- 
tient well made with clunch, 9 feet in 
diameter, full of flints and tiles of a 
curious shape, so formed as to lap 
over each other. Some of these tiles 
had ahole in the centre; and, from 
their general appearance, it was be- 
lieved that they had been used in an 
aqueduct. In this well were found 
two bucks’ or elks’ horns, of very 
large size. Uponopening the tumuli, 
the workmen removed, from the 
larger one, four human skeletons, 
which were found lying upon their 
backs, about two feet from the bot- 
tom. Some broken pieces of terra 
cotta, with red and with black glaz- 
ing, were found in opening the tumuli, 
heaped among the earth, which, from 
the nature of the workmanship, seem- 





* “ Totyngton [Eccl’ia de Totington app’ p’ de Caumpisse pret’ pore’ et pret’ 


Vicar’ indecim’] 20/. Norwic’ Sp’. 


+ The vicarage is valued in the King’s books at 6/. 14s. 94d. and being sworn of 
the clear yearly value of 102, 4s. 8d. it is discharged of first fruits and tenths, and 
is capable of augmentation.—From a memorandum on the back of the first Register 
it appears, “ that on July 17, 1717, a commission was holden for inspecting into ye 
small curacies, in order for their augmentation, when it appeared that Mr. Avis and 
Edmund Holida did y" make oath yt the curacy of this parish of Tottington was 
not worth more y® eleven pounds p* annum to y* cur=te.” 

The town paid 5. 7s.6d. to the tenths, and was rated to the land tax at 3281. 15s. - 
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ed to be Roman, but this is uncertain. 
In opening the Northern tumulus, 
and in removing the wall upon its 
Eastern side, such an innumerable 

uantity of the bones of a small qua- 

ruped was found, that they were 
actually stratified to the depth of four 
inches, so that the workmen took out 
whole shoveis filled with these bones ; 
and the same were also found near 
other sepulchres about an hundred 

ards to the North of The Chronicle 
Bills. The most singular circum- 
stance is, that there is no living ani- 
mal now in the country, to which 
these bones, thus deposited by wil- 
lions, may be anatomically referred. 
The bones of the jaw correspond with 
those of the castor, or beaver, as 
found in a fossil state in the bogs 
near Chatteris; but the first are in- 
comparably smaller. Like those of 
the beaver they are furnished with 
two upper aud two lower incisors, 
and with four grinders on each side. 
Nothing like these minute bones has, 
however, been yet known to exist iu 
a fossil state. One of the Professors 
of this University, after a careful exa- 
mination of the spot, believing them 
to have belonged to the Lewming, 
which sometimes descends in moving 
myriads from the mountains of Lap- 
land, transmitted several of them to 
London to Sir Joseph Banks, and to 
Sir Everard Home, who have con- 
firmed his conjecture. According to 
these gentlemen there exists at pre- 
sent a creature of this species called 
a Shrew Mouse, which is exceedingly 
destructive to young plantations. 
About two years ago the Commis- 
sioners of Forests wrote to Sir Joseph 
Banks to know what could be done 
to get ridofthem. A colony of these 
animals may have been hemmed in 
by some flood, and, being all of them 
drowned, were perhaps thus huddled 
together in one spot. 

Before we conclude this article, we 
have also to add, that about 100 yards 
from the North of The Chronicle Hills, 
there were found two other sepulchres, 
in which buman skeletons were found in 
soroi, constructed of flintsand pebbles, 
put together with fine gravel. These 
soroi were surrounded each by a circu- 
lar wall 24 feet thick, and about 3 
feet high, 22 feet in diameter. The 
whole were covered beneath mounds 
of earth, which rose in hills about 2 
feet above the soroj, having been pro- 
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bably diminished in height by long 
pressure and the effect of rains.—in 
the first soros, (which was 5 feet 
square, and 8 feet deep, brought to 
a point with pebbles,) wére found two 
skeletons. The uppermost appeared 
to be of larger size. Under the skull 
was found the blade of a poignard or 
knife. The head of this skeleton 
rested upon the body of the other. 
The soros was full of dirt; and patches 
of a white unctuous substance, like 
spermaceti, adhered to the flints. It 
had an oak bottom, black as ink, but 
stained with the green oxide of cop- 
per, owing to the decompositiou of 
an antient bronze vessel, very sma!l 
parts of which have been removed to 
this University, and analysed; the 
composition consisting, as usual in an- 
tient bronze, of an alloy of copper 
and tin, in the proportion of 88 of 
the former to 12 of the latter. Large 
iron nails, reduced almost to an oxide, 
were also found here. In the other 
soros (which was 4 feet square, with- 
in its circular wall, and 8 feet deep,) 
an human skeleton was found; aud 
another below it in a sitting posture, 
with an erect spear, the point of which 
was of iron. Nails were found here, 
but nowood,as in the other soros. Here 
the small quudruped bones were found 
iv greatabundance. The skull of the 
sitting figure was stolen by one of the 
labourers, and carried to his own cot- 
tage at Whittlesford: it had every 
tooth perfect. The robbery has given 
rise to a very amusing instance of 
superstition ; for it is maintained at 
Whittlesford, that the head!ess skele- 
ton of an antient warrior knucks every 
night at the door of this cottager, 
demanding the skull sacrilegiously 
stolen from his grave. 

Much more might be added respec- 
ting the antiquities of Got Moor, and 
of The Chronicle Hills. Many gen- 
tlemen of the University have re- 
sorted to the spot to gratify their 
curiosity. The mode of burial ex- 
hibited by those aotient sepulchres, 
added to the fact of the bronze re- 
liques found within one of them, and 
also that no Roman coins have ever 
been discovered among the other 
ruins, plead strongly for the superior 
antiquity of the people here inter- 
red; and lead to a conclusion, that 
The Chronicle Hills were rather Cel- 
tic than Roman tembs. 

— 
Journal 
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Journal of a Tour taken in 1701, from 
Lonpon to Paris. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXVIIL. p. 496.) 
Paris. 

Sept. 5. J T was so late we had nothing 
1701. to do but seek a lodging ; 
and being perfect strangers should, 
perhaps, have been undet some diffi- 
culty, but that a very obliging French 
gentleman of our company, who I 
believe was a Protestant, and had 
heard our conversation with the 
priest in the coach, persuaded us to 
accompany him to an auberge in St. 
Zachary’s-street, at the sign of the 
Galley, which answered the character 
he gave of it; for we found the people 
very civil, and our entertainmeat free 
and easy. We paid little more, as 
money now goes in France, than half 
a crown English per head, per day, 
for three meals and lodging. The 
breakfast allowed was but small, con- 
sisting, & la Francaise, of a crust of 
bread and a glass of wine; but our 
dinners and suppers were plentiful, 
commonly of seven or eight dishes, 
served up in their way, small and 
mostly of kickshaws (quelque choses) 
as we call them; yet there was always 
enough for the company and to spare. 
There were generally ten or twelve 
at dinner, and as many at supper, 
with good attendance, and as much 
wine as we chose of the common be- 
verage at our meals—what is called 
for after the removal of the cloth, is 
extra, and an additional charge. Our 
landlord said he was a Protestant, and 
that there were forty thousand iu that 
city ready with hearts and hands on 
occasion; but we had nothing to do 
with matters of that kind, and avoid- 
ed such discourse, for we were cau- 

tious of trepans and bastiles. 

Sept. 6. We walked into the city, 
which we found in general to be built 
of stone and white brick ; mostly of 
the former, with some rough cast. 
The etreets were straight and well 
paved. The houses in general were 
four and five, and some six stories 
high. ThegreatChurch of NotreDame, 
dedicated to the Virgin, is a lofty 
large building, and it seems owes its 
foundation to the English. The great 
altar is very rich, with vast silver can- 
dlesticks and lamps, and a very curious 
piece of work of beaten gold, in the 
nature of a canopy, hanging over the 
pix, which contains the consecrated 
wafer or Holy Sacrament. At the 
west end of the body of the Church, 
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just after we had entered on the right 
hand, is an huge gigantic statue of 
St. Christopher, standing on a rock. 
It is accounted an extraordinary piece 
of sculpture. Here is av abundance of 
fine monuments, with numerous cha- 
pels and rich altar-pieces. In the body 
of the Church hangs the portrait of a 
Moorish Prince of the Gold Coast, 
who lately visited Paris; and whilst 
he was there, his Father died. The 
French King thereupon caused him 
to be crowned in Paris, and has sent 
him home with many priests and Je- 
suits to attempt the conversion of his 
Moorish subjects to Christianity. At 
the West end of this Cathedral are two 
towers, each having 380 steps. In 
one of them is a set of eight bells, and 
one extra, the biggest being about or 
near seven feet in diameter at the 
mouth. From the top we viewed the 


‘city, this Church being in the centre; 


it appeared very compact, and almost 
round. It comprizes a vast tract of 
ground, though to our conception it 
is not two thirds of the size of Lon- 
don; but this city being circular, and 
London extending in length, it is diffi- 
cult to judge correctly. It must be 
considered that the latter has been 
much increased of late years; and that 
in Paris, building has been long since 
forbidden by the King; and as the 
river Seine is not navigable except by 
small boats, it can be nv port—conse- 
quently it wants much of the trade 
that London enjoys; nor has it the 
King’s residence and Court there. I 
therefore cannot see (though it be the 
Metropolis of a much greater king- 
dom) how it should be so large, rich, 
or populous as London, when the lat- 
ter vied with it some years ago. 

It is said that the French King ne- 
ver lay a night in Paris in his life, or 
at least since he was 14 years of age. 
He comes, indeed, to the Louvre, 
sometimes on important occasions, or 
for pleasure; but will not trust him- 
self long in the town, either for that 
his Grandfather was murdered there, 
or for that there are a great many 
Protestants in the city, whom he has 
persecuted, and may therefore fear; 
or from the recollection of the fre- 
quent rebellions in his minority; or, 
perhaps, that he thinks his houses 
there too mean. Whatever may be 
his motives for absenting himself, cer- 
tain it is that he is very seldom to be 
seen in his capital. 

The 
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The Seine is a broad but shallow 
river, running quite through the town. 
It rises from the country above Fon- 
tainbleau, comes to Paris, and passes 
on through Normandy, to Havre de 
Grace, where it empties itself into the 
sea. The principal bridge at Paris is 
called the Pont Neuf, whereva are no 
houses, but there is a statue of Lewis 
XII. on horseback, and a building 
called La Samaritaine, which 1s alarge 
fountain of water flowing continually 
out of a lion’s mouth, drawn up from 
the river by a mill. 

We viewed the Leuvre, a palace 
designed by Henry 1V. to be one of 
the first and greatest houses in the 
world. The front towards the gar- 
den, called the Tuilleries, is, as we con- 
jectured, 300 yards in length, of noble 
architecture, much like to the front 
of the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, 
but more grand. The pillars and pilas- 
ters are mostly of marble, and the 
front towards the Seine is longer than 
the other, but not so fine. This house 
it seems was to have had two other 
fronts, and to be square, with courts 
within, but it was never finished. 

Towards the evening we walked 


into the Tuilleries, being beautiful 
large gardens belonging to the Louvre, 
full of statues, fountains, shady and 
terraced walks, and other ornaments, 
which make it the most pleasant pub- 


lic place Lever yet saw. Here were 
abundance of ladies and gentlemen, 
not less 1 believe than one thousand, 
walking. No other men than gentle- 
men are permitted to enter. 

1701, Sept. 7. We walked to see 
the Convent of Nuns, called La Valle 
de Grace. Here isa very five Church 
with a curious roof of large arched 
work ; aad all the pavement is of fine 
marble of various colours. At the 
top is a large dome, finely painted 
within, and the greatest part without 
is gilt. This house was founded by 
Anne of Austria, Queen of France, and 
is but lately finished. It is richly en- 
dowed, and the Nuns ladies of quality. 

Our next visit was to the Convent 
of Carmelite Nuns of the Incarnation, 
who are likewise ladies of quality. 
They have also a very fine Church, 
gilt all round, with several beautiful 
chapels. The roof is painted in basso 
relievo, and their other paintings are 
very excellent. High up above the 
left door are places for the Nuns, 
from where they hear mass, and join 
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in the vocal part of it. They are con- 
cealed from view by a grate and cur- 
te‘ns. Madame La Valliere, formerly 
one of the French King’s mistresses, is 
now the superieure here. The altar, 
to which you ascend by marble steps, 
is superbly gilt and adorned. 

From thence we went to the Con- 
vent of St. Genevieve, the Patroness 
Saint of Paris. The Church here is 
magnificent; the altar-piece rich, with 
many and very large candlesticks of 
massive silver. The cross is particu- 
larly large, of the same metal, though 
some say it is of gold. Over the altar 
is a chest of beaten gold, almost co- 
vered with diamonds and precious 
stones, valued at 30 millions of livres, 
containing the bones of St. Genevieve. 
All this was affirmed to us; and we 
were told that in 1694, when there 
was want of rain all over the king- 
dom, and much fear of a dearth, this 
chest was carried in procession through 
the city to implore the intercession of 
the Saint for rain, and the same day 
rain came very plentifully. This was, 
of course, accounted a miracle. The 
whole solemnity is described in a very 
fine and large piece of painting, hung 
up in this Church. We saw, besides, 
on this day, a great convent of Capu- 
chin Friars, who have a large garden, 
weil planted, for the use of the house. 

It was on this evening, as we were 
walking home, that we had an account 
of the death of King James the Second 
of England, who deceased yesterday, 
6th September according to our style, 
at St. Germain’s en Laye, at half-past 
two in the afternoon; and that his 
son had been proclaimed as his suc- 
cessor by the name and style of James 
III. King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. France was left out of histitle. 

Sept 8. We went to the Place de 
Vendosme. This is to be a large mag- 
nificent square, with lofty houses of 
free-stone. We viewed the fine houses 
now building therein by the Parisians, 
as a gift to the King, and which it is 
said he designs for the Duke of Ven- 
dosme. In the midst of the square is 
a fine equestrian statue of the King, 
made of brass. 

We now proceeded to the Place des 
Victoires, an open round of buildings, 
also of free-stone, with piazzas, some- 
what resembling our Covent Garden, 
but not so large, though lofty. These 
were erected in the year 1678, in com- 
memoration of the King’s great vic- 

tories. 
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tories. In the midst is a magnificent 
and costly statue of the King, made 
of copper, and the Goddess of Victory, 
of the same metal, crowning him with 
laurel, all curiously wrought aad finely 
gilt. The pedestal is large and square, 
and he stands trampling his enemies 
under his feet, in a manner which I 
think too insulting. At each corner 
of the pedestal is a figure lying in a 
submissive posture, with its hands 
chained together, and its ensigns and 
arms thrown down and broken. One 
represents the Ewperor of Germany, 
another ihe King of Spain, another 
the States General of the United Pro- 
vinces(the Netherlands), and the ether 
the Duke of Savoy. On every side 
are long inscriptions, allusive to the 
King’s great acts, some in Latin verse 
extolling him beyond Cesar and Alex- 
ander; and others in French prose, 
setting forth the numbers of his ar- 
mies and his great deeds, with lofty 
and strange titles, and a dedication, 
Viro immortali, &c. The whole of 
this monument was erected by the 
Duke de la Feuillade. 

Our next walk was to the Gobelin 
manufactory, situate at another part 
of the town. It is carried on in a 
large stone building by Germans and 
Flemings, to the number of one hun- 
dred, maintained at the King’s charge. 
These are the authors of those fine 
works of tapestry, called by the above 
name, in silk, gold, and silver, for the 
furniture of the King’s houses. The 
figures and subjects which are to be 
represented, are painted and laid before 
the workmen; and to such great per- 
fection is their art arrived, that we 
saw several pieces of their performance 
little short, as we thought, of the 
paintings themselves. In this place 
too, there are many persons employed 
in sculpture, and in making figures in 
brass and other metals, and in stone 
and mosaic work. We saw a brazen 
head of the King, very large and fine, 
and a round table, then in hand and 
almost perfect, curiously inlaid with 
marble of several figures and colour- 
ed, valued at 400 pistoles. In the same 
room was an abundance of fine stones 
of Agate, &c. in ove of which was the 
plain resemblance of a tall large tree, 
full of branches ; and, in another, of 
a city full of houses, both of them, as 
we were assured, natural productions. 

Our succeeding object was the Hos- 
pital of the Invalides, founded for 
disabled soldiers, like to our College 
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at Chelsea. This is a large and lofty 
building of free stone, situate just 
without the city. It was first designed 
for 6000 men ; but now, they say, is 
capable of holding 10,000. The apart- 
ments are very convenient, and seem 
larger than those at Chelsea, but the 
Governor’s house, and the gardens 
are far short of those with us. The 
Chapel is not quite finished, though 
the greatest part of the College has 
been erected these 30 years. The 
great altar and dome of the Chapel 
will be stately and grand. 

Sept. 8. it had been our custom to 
go to an English Coffee-house, kept 
by one Benson, near Cardinal Furs- 
tenburgh’s Palace. We went there 
this day, being Sunday, and here we 
were accosted by a Frenchman, who 
undertook to shew us great things. 
We put ourselves under his guidance, 
and after leading us up and down 
through 20 dirty streets, he brought 
us to a great Hospital of sick womeg, 
where we were nearly poisoned wi 
stench; and we were informed, that 
as these begin to recover, they are 
removed to a better place, and from 
thence to a third, until their health 
is re-established ; but, being disgusted 
with our guide, we shook him off, 
and were afterwards told it was well 
we had not been trepanned by him, 
and had not had our throats cut— and 
possibly this might have been the case 
if we had gone wherever he would 
have led us. It seems there are many 
such fellows about this town, who set 
upon people by night; and we were 
told there were 50,000 rogues who 
infest it, though there are watchmen 
as in London, but not so many; and 
there are lights too in lanterns on 
lines, which go across the streets, and 
the lanterns are hung in the centre. 

In the afternoon we went to the 
Church of the Nuns of the Assump- 
tion. This is entirely circular—a form 
I had never seen before. At the top 
is a stately dome, gilt without, and 
painted within. There we heard mass 
sung in excellent Church musick, and 
we were told before that it would be 
the best in Paris. The trebles and 
basses were exquisitely fine. Here we 
hired chairs at five liards a piece, for 
there are no other seats. The per- 
formance lasted an hour and a half. 
At night we went to the play-house to 
see the tragic opera of Scylla. Operas, 
it seems, are only acted on Sundays. 
This was played with good — 

an 
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and fine scenes, but I did not much 
like the accommodation. We went 
into the pit, the cheapest place, and 
stood all the while on a brick floor, 
for it had no seats. The galleries 
were narrow, and divided into small 
compartments. At another time, not 
being Sunday, we went to a comedy 
at.a different theatre. We sat in the 
gallery. The number of actors was 
not more than six or seven. The 
piece was a mixture of comedy, farce, 
and harlequinade, of which the latter 
bore a large portion; and the whole, 
in our judgment, was a poor business. 
(To be continued.) 
ae 
CaTHEDRAL ScHooLs. 
_ Sr. Davin’s. 
Mr. Ursan, Crosby-square, Dec. 3. 

HAVE recently met with very im- 
portant unpublished documents, 
relating to the Choristers of this Ca- 

thedral Church. MS. Hari. 6280. 
aa ¢o all, &c. Adam [Houghton] * 

ishop of St. David's, greeting. 

“The duty of our station and the dic- 
tates of piety alike require us to pro- 
mote the solemnity of Divine worship 
in our Church of St. David’s, by mak- 
ing suitable provision for those who 
officiate in the Choir, lest the Church 
should be disgraced in the poverty of 
her Ministers. 

‘© Now we observe, in bitterness of 
heart, that the Choristers, few in num- 
ber, and without proper vestments, 
attend the Choral Service irregularly 
and lukewarmly, because in titnes past 
little or no provision had been made 
for their temporal wants; namely, for 
their diet and clothing, without which 
spiritual things cannot long subsist. 

*“* We, therefore, with our brethren 
the Canons of the said Church, in 
Chapter assembled, considering how 
we could provide a suitable remedy 
for this deficiency, have at length 


directed our attention to the Church , 


of Lanwynnep, in our advowson; 
that the Choristers, who shall be 
four iv number, may, according to 
their duty, attend at the canoni- 
cal hours in the said Church and 
in proper habits, humbly to minister 
as Choristers, according to the use of 
Sarum +t, under the direction of our 








* Bp. of St. David’s from 1361 to 1388. 

+ The Ritual or Liturgy of Osmond, 
Bishop of Sarum, was almost univer- 
sally adopted by the Cathedrals in the 
Province of Canterbury. 
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Vicar, whom we depute Preceptor 
and Master of the said Choristers, 
to elect and perfect them as Choris. 
ters; and, as our Commissary, to re- 
move them as occasicn may require; 
and that when by exercise they are 
advanced in learning, there may be 
a more plentiful supply of Ministers 
for a higher degree in the said Church, 
we have thought meet that the afore- 
said Church should be bestowed on the 
said Choristers, with all its rights and 
appurtenances (excepting only the 
eye of the Vicar, who shall be col- 
ated by us and our successors); and 
with the consent of our Chapter, after 


full consideration and in due form of 


Law, we do appropriate and confirm 
the same to the said Choristers to be 
for ever possessed to their use. And 
we ordain that the profits and reve- 
nues of the said Church be divided 
by equal portions twice a year among 
the said Choristers, for their main- 
tenance, who shall, if it be possible, 
reside within the close of the Church 
of St. David's, by the order of our 
said Vicar, who shall dispose of the 
said Church as may appear to him 
most advantageous to the use of the 
said Choristers. 

** And we will also that our said Vi- 
car, out of the profits of the said 
Church, receive half a mark of silver 
annually for his trouble.” 

** Dated at St. David’s, 24 Mar. 
1363.” 

The Volume from which the above 
extract is taken seems to be the origi- 
nai Register and Statute Book of the 
Cathedral, and is attested June 8, 
1588, by the subscriptions of 

Thomas Huett, Precentor. 
Richardus Edwardes, Cancellarius. 
M. Meueven’s. 

Thomas Lloyd, Thesaurarius. 

It is much decayed at the com- 
mencement, and a few pages at the 
conclusion are quite illegible. There 
isa complete transcript in the same 
Library, (1249) in a more modern 
hand. 

The number of the Choristers was 
augmented from four to six, April 
15, A.D. 1501, by the bounty of 
Bishop Morgan, who appropriated 
the tythes of Lawhaden for their bet- 
ter support. See MSS. Harl. 6280, p. 
209; 1249, p. 268; where the deed of 
Adam Houghton is followed nearly 
verbatim. 

Yours, &c. M, H. 
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Mr. Urnsan, West-square, Jan.11. 
a is sometimes amusing -to ob- 
serve, how 


** learned commentators view, 

In Homer, more than Homer knew;” 
how enthusiastic admirers of a fa- 
vourite author discover, in his ex- 
pressions, certain exquisite and recon- 
dite meanings, which had never en- 
tered his thoughts. 

Of this critical zeal and sagacity 
Dryden furnishes a curious instance, 
in the Notes subjoined to his transla- 


tion of Virgil, where he lays great, 


stress on that passage of the fourth 
Bucolic— 
“ Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia 


intended (in his opinion) to denote an 
extraordinary circumstance attending 
the birth of Pollio’s child—to signify 
that his mother had borne him longer 
than the natural period of gestation ; 
as if the usual term of nive months 
would not have been sufficient for the 
production of such a child—a child of 
such mighty consequence and inter- 
est—to the poet and his patron, I 
mean, though not to the rest of the 
world! 

This fanciful interpretation appears 
to have originated with Dryden him- 
self, as | do not find the slightest hint 
of such meaning in Servius, Pro‘us, 
or any of the succeeding commenta- 
tors, though well enough disposed to 
strain the text of their author, for 
the purpose of extorting a “ more 
exquisite,” far-fetched, and often un- 
natural, meaning. But here they 
could not venture to display their 
acumen; well knowing that nine ca- 
lendar months are about equal to ten 
lunar: independent of which circum- 
stance, the Roman mode of comput- 
ing time left no room to conjecture 
any extraordinary meaning in Virgil's 
words. While the common usage al- 
lowed nine days (for example), or 
even eight und a half, to be accounted 
as ten, that was sufficient authority, 
not only fora poet, but even for a 
prose writer, to reckon nine months as 
ten, without meaning any thing out 
of the regular course. 

To the classical reader this requires 
no explanation, though, to some 
others, it may. I will therefore briefly 
observe, that the Romans reckoned 
their days in the same manner as our 
French neighbours, who account, as 

Gent. Mac. January, 1819. 
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one day, any part of a broken day at 
the commencement of the period in 
computation, and accoant, as another 
day, any portion of a day at the termi- 
nation of the same period: so that, if 
a Frenchman go out of town on Sa- 
turday evening, and return on the 
Saturday morniug following, he will 
reckon the term of his absence eight 
days (“ huit jours” ), though an Eog- 
lishman would account it only about 
six days and a half, or, at most, a bare 
scanty week: and, in like manner, a 
Frenchman's quinze jours (fifteen 
days) is only an Englishman’s fort- 
night. 

But, to return to Dryden and Vir- 
gil— The following quotations will, I 
presume, be deemed suflicient lo show 
that the Roman bard meant nothing 
particular or extraordimaty by the 
expression, “‘ ten months,” which, in 
common parlance, in such cases as 
that under consideration, appears to 
have conveyed no other idea toe 
Roman, than that of ** nine months” 
conveys to an English reader. 
———— “ Bis quino femina mense parit.” 

Ovid, Fast. 3, 124. 
* Jamque decem menses; et puer ortus 
erat.”’ Ovid, Fast. 5, 534. 
* Luna novum decies implérat cornibus 
orbem ; 
Que fuerat virgo credita, mater erat.” 
Ovid, Fast. 2, 175. 
* Jam novies erat orta soror pulcherri- 
ma Phesbi, 
Denaque luciferos Luna mevebat equos, 
“ Ovid, Epist. 11, 45. 
** Non, non humani sunt partds talia 
dona : 

Ista decem menses non peperére bona,” 

Propertius, 2, 3, 27. 
Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 
— 


Mr. Urnspan, : Jan. 12. 
N speaking in my last letter of the 
re-issue of the Notes and Coun- 
ters from the Bank (afler theic being 
presented for payment in Gold Bul- 
lion on any more thar usual demand 
for that metal) in the purchase of Sil- 
ver Bullion, Z thought it right to sug- 
gest the limiting of such re-issue to a 
Part only of the portion of the cur- 
rency so returned; because, Gold be- 
ing necessarily, in a prevalence of 
the proposed system, the standard of 
the value of all other goods, it follows 
Jrom a rise in the value of Gold, that 
a circulating medium, representative 
in the aggregate of a less quantity of 
Gold, 
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Gold, will on such rise bear a given 
proportion to the whole weulth of the 
realm. \t might, and, I think, would 
be therefore proper in such case gra- 
dually ta reduce the aggregate repre- 
sentative value of the Government 
Notes, &c. till the precious metals 
through the course of exchange re- 
turned nearer to their usual balance— 
which, were the loss of that balance 
local, and chiefly confined to this 
country, they would quickly do. 

Hoping the practicability and effica- 
cy of the proposed changes in the cir- 
culating medium have been made suffi- 
ciently apparent, | shall endeavour to 
prove that they are equally safe. The 
currency of notes of 57. and above be- 
ing all along supposed to continue, 
the greater proportion, in representa- 
tive amount, of the circulating me- 
dium would still consist of sueh notes, 
whether the Nation chose to retain 
te use of the Bank of Eogland, or to 
take the responsibility, &e. immedi- 
ately on itself. Should it prefer the 
latter, a treasure of gold and silver 
bullion would accumulate in exact 
proportion as the establishment issued 
new bills, the obligation being con- 
tracted, and a fund provided for its 
discharge simultaneously. By this 
arrangement, the Legislature becom- 
ing pledged to the holders, the notes 
will consequently be secured on the 
Revenue, and of the treasure thus 
raised, (a sufficiency for payment of 
all probable demands being reserved,) 
a considerable part might, under due 
regulation, be immediately disposable 
for the accommodation of Commerce, 
and the discount on such accommoda- 
tions, or in other words, the profits of 
the Bank and increase of its capital 
beyond the amonant of ils responsi- 
bility, might, subject to Parliament- 
ary controul, be from the same mo- 
ment available for the exigencies of 
the State. The Nation's taking on it- 
self the maintenance of the establish- 
ment in the expences for buildings, 
salaries, &c. would greatly simplify 
the Bank accounts; but on examina- 
tion it would be found that, as, from 
the principle of the proposed system, 
nothing could he lost in the purchase 
of gold, and the Bank could have no in- 
ducement for the purchase of silver 
bullion, exeepting when below its ave- 
rage price, nor for its sale but when 
above—th’s part of the arrangement, 
though desirable, would be nowise 
requisite. 

7T 
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Many of the advantages that this 
plan offers to the Nation might doubt- 
less be attained through a private 
company acting on its own account. 
But ia the alternative of the State’s 
establishing such a Bank for its own 
advantage, it must be very apparent 
that the system could not be brought 
into full operation till the expiration, 
or resignation for a valuable consi- 
deration, of the Bank of England's 
charter; but meanwhile that esta- 
blishment might be made use of as a 
means for its gradual introduction ; 
and at the termination of their char- 
ter, the present Bank Corporation 
would doubtless gladly dispose of 
their buildings and remaining bullion 
to the State; and the rather, to entitle 
them to recommend their subordinate 
officers to its employ ; whom it would 
be extremely difficult otherwise to 
provide for. Meanwhile the country 
might be supplied with a currency of 
20s. and 1s. counters through the 
Bank of England, which might receive 
them to any amount from the Mint 
in exchange for the weight in gold 
bullion represented by them, the State 
becoming thercby (without risk of 
practical consequences) answerable for 
the ultimate re-payment in bullion, 
should the Bank of England, after 
puttiog them in circulation, require 
such rep:.-ment, in consequence of 
this metallic currency being returned 
on their hands, 

On the near approach of the close 
of the Charter, Notes of the State 
Bank might be prepared and placed at 
the disposal of the Bank of England, 
on the same terms as the metallic to- 
kens were previously supposed to have 
been, for enabling them to recal their 
own in a manner at once least incon- 
venient to the publick, and most con- 
ducive to the immediate object of the 
State: till on its final close, Commis- 
sioners, having first examined their ac- 
counts, might be authorized to trans- 
fer the responsibility for any Bank of 
England Notes still in circulation to 
the vew establishment, on receiving 
treasure for the value thereby repre- 
sented ; and a proclamation might be 
issued for their recal and exchange 
within a limited time. All this seems 
easy to be done in the event of Go- 
Yernment’s coming to an understand- 
ing about it with the Bank of England 
Corporation, avd purchasing ite trea- 
sure and buildings, and taking its offi- 
cers inte employ ; and it is —_— 
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be expected that, supposing their 
charter nearly expired, any obstacle 
should be raised on their part, as they 
could nowise dispose of their pro- 
perly so advantageously elsewhere. 

I need not say much to prove that 
the other alternative must be yet 
more easy; namely, if the Legisia- 
ture, satisfied with providing a cur- 
flency, secure, on the one hand, from 
all dauger of deprecialion, and, on the 
other, of being melted down or carried 
out of the country, and to a very great 
degree less liable than at present to 
imitation, declining tv seek further 
advantages in the change of system, 
should wish rather to renew the char- 
ter of the Bank of England, and to 
éffect it wholly through the agency of 
that establishment. ‘This latter me- 
thod would, in addition to its greater 
facility, have the farther recommen- 
dation to a Nation jealous of increase 
of patronage in the Executive, that 
none would thereby be created; 


whilst the Bank of Eugland, already 
accustomed to give considerable pecu- 
niary aids to the State, might, from an 
yang oy of a refusal to renew its 
charter, be induced to covenant for 
future accommodations on a larger 


scale, and on more favourable con- 
ditions. 

In the event of such terms being 
assented to: the effecting the change 
of the currency, and the subsequent 
maintaining of the proposed new sys- 
tem through the agency of that Cor- 
poration (whose experience in busi- 
ness would qualify them, aud interest 
excite them to the most satisfactory 
execution of that more limited plan) 
ought cerlainly not to be declined with- 
out deliberation. But tt should not be 
forgotten, on the ove hand, that the 
Legislature having an undoubted right 
to refuse the renewal of the Bank 
of England’s Charter, and to transfer 
the privileges of it to an establish- 
ment of its own, the concession of a 
new Charter, &c. should be made 
only on condition of an adequate 
compensation; nor, on the other, 
that in the preference of this alterna- 
tive the creditor loses the greater of 
the two securilies that the former 
alternative would have given him, 
namely, that of ihe public revenue. 
On the whole: of the alternatives 
suggested for operating the change 
of system recommended, the writer 
cannot but prefer the machinery of a 


national establishment to that of a 
private one; and from every consi- 
deration that he has been able to give 
the question, he conceives that he has 
in the former proposed an expedient 
at once simple, effectual, and safe ; 
and calculated not only to protect but 
to advance the prosperity of the 
country, both in morality and wealth, 
Yours, &c. > a 
—_—_—_—_—EE 
Mr. Unpan, Nov. 20, 1818, 
N Mr. Nichols’s very valuable and 
entertaining work, “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” &c. vol. Ll. p. 673 679, 
an interesting correspondence between 
Mr. Prichard of Ledbury and Dr. 
Lort is inserted, relating to a ques- 
tion materially affecting the charac- 
ter of Dr. Beutley, viz. whether in 
the quotations produced from Victor's 
“ Chronicon,” by A. Collins, io his 
** Discourse on Free-thinking,” the 
wy idiolis Evangelistis was trans- 
ated by him idiot Evangelists, or by 
Dr. Bentley, and attributed falsely 
by him to Collins, in order to bri: g bis 
opponent into contempt. Dr. Lort 
has fully vindicated Dr. Bentley, and 
shewn that there were at least two edi- 
tions of the Discourse published in 
the same year; and that the second 
varied from the first in several im- 
portant instances, especially in not 
continuing the translation of ad idiotis 
Evangelisiis, aod in omitting the 
following paragraph: “ If a man be 
under any obligation to listen to any 
Revelation at all.” Having lately had 
occasion to look at some of the an- 
swers that were published upon the 
first appearance of the “ Discourse,” 
1 was happy to fiod further evidence 
of the correctness and fairness of Dr. 
Bentley, and iv support of Dr. Lort’s 
assertions. As connected with a sab- 
ject which Mr. Nichols has happily 
thought not uaworthy of notice in 
his excellent work, the production 
of this evidence may nol, perhaps, 
be unacceptable to your Readers. 

In Dr. Hoadly’s * Queries recom- 
mended to the Authors of the late 
Discourse of Free-thinking, by a 
Christian,” page 8, the following oc- 
curs: “ Whether these Authors be 
not scholars enough to know that 
idiotis Evangelistis could not then 
signify idiot Evangelists, in the sense 
in which we now use that word for 
natural fools; but ouly men without 
polite learning? If they be not, whe- 

ther 
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ther they should pretend to translate, 
and make quotations? If they be, 
whether avy thing can excuse such 
barbarous usage ?” 

Mr. Whiston published a tract en- 
titled “* Reflexions on an Anonymous 
Pamphlet, entitled, A Discourse of 
Free-thinking,” &c. Referring to the 
quotation from Victor, he observes, p. 
38,“ 1 pass over that idle tale and 
wniserable translation about the cor- 
rection of the Holy Gospels under 
Anastasius, as written by idiot Evan- 
gelisis.” And again, p. 39, ‘* But 
this translation of ab idiolis Evange- 
listis, by idiot, instead of plain and un- 
artful Evangelists, deserves rather the 
rod of a schoolmaster than the re- 
flection of a scholar upon it. If a 
Clergyman had been guilty of sorgreat 
weakness or prevarication, call it 
which you please, as this ¢ranslation, 
which yet is not the only one of this 
nature in this pamphlet, he would 
hardly have escaped the lash of this 
writer or of his brethren, upon a 
proper occasion.” 

In another place, p. 22, he has the 
following: ‘* To pass also by his erra- 
tum or dele, p. 40, ‘ If a man be un- 
der an obligution lo listen to any Re- 
velation at ull,’ which some suspect 
was inserted” (iu the list of errata) **to 
make the passage more remarkable.” 

Dr. Dan. Williams, in **.4 Letler to 
the Author of u Discourse, &c.” re- 
fers to the same passage, p. 28, “ I 
am glad to find among the errata, the 
following clause, viz. If a man be 
uxder an obligation io listen to any 
Revelation ai all.” 

These passages, found in three of 
the earliest answerers, are surely suf- 
ficient tu prove that the first edition 
of the “ Discourse,” now not com- 
monly to be found, did contain the 
translation of the phrase ab idiotis 
evangelistis, which Mr. Prichard and 
others have regarded as a pious fraud 
by the learned Critick. 

J. B. N. asks (Lit. Anecd. ii. p. 675) 
** Is it not most probable that Mr. 
Collins had the single leaf only can- 
celled in which the offensive words 
occurred?” 1 have examined care- 
fully the second edition, and find no 
appearance of leaves to supply such 
as had been cancelled ; and it is piain 
from what has been now stated, that 
more than one must, in that case, 
have been cancelled. 


Yours, &c. Evonymuus, 


A. Collins. — Private Beneficence of the Queen. 
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Mr. Urpan, Dec. 31. 
ye John Cox Hippisley, Bart. on 
seconding the Address of Condo- 
lence to the Prince Regent, at the 
late Somerset County Meeting, at 
Wells, expatiated at some length upon 
the exemplary virtues of her late 
Majesty, and particularly in reference 
to her extended charities. He was 
more strongly impelled to this act of 
justice, because he scrupled not to 
admit, that at one period of his life, 
when he had fewer advantages of au- 
thentic infotmation, he had himself in 
some degree partakeu of an erro- 
neous opinion, which had been but 
too prevalent, respecting that estima- 
ble part of her Majesty's character, 
which at the present hour was uni- 
versally recognized. but (as he ob- 
served) the growth and progress of 
error were inseparable from the im- 
perfection of our nature, although its 
influence was not always reprvachful 
to the understanding or the heart. 
However, he would beg permission 
to advert to avery recent and pointed 
testimony, derived from the best 
authority: ** The chafities of the 
Queen (Sir John H. reading a letter, 
which was understood to have been 
communicated to him by General Tay- 
lor, treasurer to her late Majesty) have 
been most extensive, although wholly 
free from ostentation. 1 do not be- 
lieve that, during the whole course of 
her residence in tiis country, the 
close of the year has produced a pecu- 
niary balance in her Majesty’s favour; 
and there is actually a debt which 
must be provided for out of the sale 
of personals. Indeed, I am convinced, 
that the loss of her Majesty, as a kind 
benefactress, and a supporter of objects 
deserving of her bounty, will unfortu- 
nately be best appreciated by the dis- 
tress of uumbers who looked up to her 
for every resource. There is in Bed- 
furdshire one charity, to which alone 
her Majesty has paid annually 500/. 
for more than 50 years.” Such is the 
grateful testimony drawn from the 
most authentic source. To a single 
charitable institution, a sum exceed- 
ing 25,000/. has been devoted by her 
Majesty’s beneficence. The Royal jew- 
els, the appropriate decoration and 
appendage of the Queen’s exalted sta- 
tion, constitute the only fund from 
which the debt of about 9000/. incur- 
red by her extended charities is to be 

liquidated. Venus. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Illustrations of the Literary His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century, con- 
sisting of Authentic Memoirs and Ori- 
ginal Letters of Eminent Persons ; and 
intended as a Sequel to the ** Literary 
Anecdotes.” By Jobn Nichols, F-S.A. 
Vol. I11. pp. 848. Ten portraits, 1818. 
IN our review of the two preceding 

volumes of these “ Illustrations” (vol. 

LXXXVII. p. 233, &c.) we expressed 

our confidence that our Editor’s stores 

of literary bistory were not exhausted, 
and our hope that they might again 
furoish those materials on which, from 
their peculiar features of authentici- 
ty, future biographers and inquirers 
wight rely, and find more minuteness 
of proof than is usually attainable in 
attempting to recover lost memorials. 

But, whatever our confidence or our 

hopes, we certainly did not look for 

so speedy a justification and fulfil- 
ment as we derive from this Tuirp 

Volume of the “ Illustrations,” which 

indeed appears to us rather more in- 

teresting than its predecessors, be- 
cause it is almost entirely composed 
of uopublished letters and documents, 
aad contains a more than ordinary 
proportion of the contributions of 
some living and some recently de- 
parted men of talents, who were emi- 
neatly conversant in literary history. 
The Editor, in his** Advertisement,” 
calls this volume “ one more;” but 
as he kindly hints, io a subsequent 
passage, that he takes leave of the 
publick only ‘‘ for the present,” and 
holds out the prospect of still farther 
assistance from his learned friends, we 
shall not quit the expectations which 
he has so often gratified; nor, uncer- 
tain as life is, are we disposed to an- 
ticipate those regrets which will come 
toosoon,when they are better founded. 
That the Editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine should feel his mind cheared 
ona review of his past labours, will 
appear very probable to any person 
who, like the Writer of this article, 
has been a reader of that publication 
for nearly forty years. It is there- 
fore with peculiar pleasure that we 
transcribe, from the “* Advertisement” 
to the present volume of “ illustsa- 
tions,” an assertion which it would 
be well if all who have engaged in 


the warfare of Literature were able 
to make with equal truth: 

* After having ventured to appear in 
print nearly sixty years, | am fully aware 
of the perils attendant on him who en- 
deavours to please every one. But I can 
conscientiously say, on the recollection 
of the numerous works in which I have 
been engaged, whatever may have been 
their merits or defects, there is not a 
single line which I should scruple to own, 
or that 1 now remember with regret.” 

We have said that the contributions 
of several learned friends have ren- 
dered this volume peculiarly rich ia 
original matter. Of these, which we 
shall notice in their order, a very 
considerable portion is from the pen, 
or from the collections and letters of 
the late Mr. Justice Hardinge, partly 
communicated by himself, and partly 
by his relatives, who knew the inte- 
rest he took in these * Illustrations.” 

That Mr. Hardiuge’s correspondence 
and remarks should be distinguished 
for literary information, wit, just- 
ness of criticism, and felicity of ex- 
pression, will not surprize any one 
who knew him. In truth, had the 
design entered into his mind, we know 
few men who could have executed a 
work of this nature with more suc- 
cess; aud we think Mr. Nichols very 
fortunate in having obtained a coad- 
jutor, who enters so closely into bis 
plan, and assists him with so much 
intelligence and acuteness, and with 
such cordial feeling. 

The volume very properly com- 
mences with an account of the Har- 
dioge family, and a life of Mr. Jus- 
tice Hardinge, illustrated with notes 
by the Editor, and with a few by Mr. 
Hardinge. In a very early period of 
this pleasing piece of Biography, we 
meet with a note of Mr. Hardinge’s, 
which we need ovt recommend to the 
Reader. When we recollect what 
changes Death and disease have ef- 
fected since this interesting interview, 

nay confidently ask, who can pe- 
ruse this little narrative without sym- 
pathy? 

**In the month of March, 1719, he 
had the heartfelt satisfaction, in com- 
mon with every loyal and dutiful sub- 
ject, to witness the restoration of our 

justly- 
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justly-beloved Sovereign to his Reason 
and his Throne ; and very shortly after 
he was gratified by a long and familiar 
conversation with the convalescent Mo- 
narch and his Royal Consort, in the pre- 
sence of their amiable Daughters. His 
notes of this conversation are extremely 
interesting : 

“*<«] arrived at the Queen’s Lodge at 
12; and was carried to’ the Equerry’s 
room. Colonel Digby Game to me, civil, 
and gentleman-like. He chatted with 
me for half an hour ; and, when he left 
me, said, ‘ he would let the King know, 
through General Harcourt, that I was 
there.’ In a few minutes I was gallanted 
up stairs into Madam Schwellenbergen’s 
dining apartment. ‘There | found Gene- 
ral Harcourt, who is a very agreeable 
man. He told me, ‘ that when the King 
(who was going to the Castle, to receive 
the Address of the Clergy) should come 
out of bis apartment, he would let him 
know, and receive bis commands. 

“In a quarter of an hour two Royal 
coaches came to the door; and an Equerry 
handed the Queen into the first. The 
King followed her, without a thought 
(apparently) of poor me. Princess Royal 
and Princess Augusta followed. This 
filled the first cuach. 

No, 2. had Princess Elizabeth and a 
Bedchamber-woman. Then, afoot, my 
friends Digby and Harcourt. When they 
were flown, the Porter came to me, and 
said, ‘General Harcourt had named me 
to the King; but that his Majesty, being 
in a great hurry, had said nothing:’ 
That, if I pleased, 1 might wait till his 
Majesty’s return; which,’ the Porter 
said, ‘would be in AN HOUR AND AN 
Har.’ This, | thought, was as much 
as to say, ‘If you go, you will not be 
missed.’—In half an hour Mrs. Schwel- 
lenbergen’s German footman came to lay 
the cloth, and produced the dining ap- 
paratus. For want of occupation, I form- 
ed aw acquaintance with him, and learnt 
that Madatme Schwellenbergen sat at the 
head of the table; the Misses (Burney 
and Planta) right and left of her, and 
any visitor at bottom. The room is pretty 
enough, and clean ; but furnished with 
a cheap kind of paper, and linen curtains. 
Observing a large piece of German bread, 
I fell to, and ate a pound of it. The hour 
and a half having expired, the Regals 
returned; and then | beard the Queen 
most condescendingly say, ‘ De find out 
Mr. Hardinge, and beg of him to come 
and see us !' 

** Her Butler out of livery came in to 
me, and desired me to follow him. I 
went through a very handsome apart- 
ment into another, most beautifully 
fitted up, with a cieling of the modern 
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work, ‘done,’ as the King told me, ¢ in 
a week,’ Into this room I was shut ; 
and found in it, standing by the fire, 
without any form, the King, Queen, 
three Princesses, and this Bedchamber- 
woman, whoever she was, for | have not 
made her out, but liked her very much 
(because she seemed to like me). it is 
impossible for words to express the kind 
and companionable good bumour of the 
whole party: I almost forgot that any 
one of them was my superior. The King 
looked fifteen years younger, and much 
better in the face, though as red as ever. 
He said a number of excellent things, 
andin the most natural way. The Queen, 
with amazing address and cleverness, 
gave a turn to the conversation, and 
mixed in it just at the right places. 
You will not believe me when I tell you 
that 1 passed half an hour (at least) in 
the room. 

“ The Princesses looked, as they al- 
ways do, the pink of good-humour, The 
Princess Royal had a very fine colour; 
the two others were pale. The King 
did a very odd thing by the Princess 
Royal; but I loved him for it. ‘ He 
said, * He would ask me, as a man of 
taste, what | thought of the cieling ;’ 
and then called upon the Princess Royal 
to explain the allegorical figures on the 
cieling; which she did, blushing a little 
at first in the sweetest manner, with a 
distinct voice, and great propriety in her 
emphasis. This one trait would of itself 
demonstrate how very kind they were.— 
The King began by asking me, ‘ How I 
could run away from London, and give 
up my fees ?’—I told him, ‘ that I never 
minded fees, but /ess when they inter- 
fered with my sense of duty to him.’— 
The Queen then came up to me, and 
said, * You have less merit in the visit, 
because a little bird has told me that you 
are on your way to your Circuit.’ This 
produced the topic of my Circuit; and 
the King said, * that he understood Moy- 
sey to be a good man in domestic life.’ 

** We then went slapdash into politics, 
Queen and all. The King laughed heart- 
ily at the Rats, by that name ; and said, 
‘they were the boldest Rats he ever 
knew, for that all the calculation was 
against them. Even **#*#** said, it was 
probable I should recover; not that J am 
recovered, according to some of them. 
And yet I have read the last Report of 
the Physiciaus, which is a tolerably good 
proof that I am well.—By the way, your 
Uncle is considerably better; and I flatter 
myself that my getting well has done him 
him good.’—I1 then said, ‘ that I had left 
in some slarm, how he was to wear the 
Windsor uniform with a tie-wig over it, 
from the fear that he should be mis- 
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taken for an old General that had fought 
at the battle of Dettingen.’—The Queen 
said, ‘ Oh, I plead guilty to that; and I 
see you enjoy it. I said, HAxDince will 
enjoy it; for, though he is very good- 
natured, he loves a little innocent mis- 
chief.’ The King then told me the whole 
story of the conference with Pitt ; com- 
mended the House of Commons, and 
said, ‘ His illness had in the end been a 
perfect bliss only to him, as proving to 
him how nobly the people would support 
him when he was confined.’ This tempt- 
ed me tu say, ‘that it was no Political 
Debare, but the contest between gene- 
rous Humanity and mean Cruelty, and 
it interested Human Nature.’ The King 
seemed very much pleased with this idea, 
and worked upon it. I commended the 
conduct of the Bishops, and it made 
them laugh. Said the King, ‘ You mean 
to commend it as a wonder /" He talked 
over Lord North, and the Duke of Port- 
land. He talked of the Chancellor, of 
Loughborough, and Mr. Baron Hotham, 
and said, ‘ you are almost the only man 
who love the land for its own sake.’ Then 
we talked of Mrs. Siddons, Jordan, &c. ; 
and the Queen said, ‘ Siddons was going 
to Germany, to make the English find 
out by her absence that she was good 
for something.” Then we flew to Han- 
del; after which the King made me a 
most gracious bow, and said, ‘I am 
going to my dinner.’—I Was near the 
door, made a low bow to the females, 
and departed.” 

This account of the private charac- 
terand pleasing disposition of our aged 
Sovereign may surely be placed as a 
suitable companion to Dr. Johnson's 
celebrated interview, so well related 
by Mr. Boswell. 

Opportunities for penetrating into 
the characters of the tenants of pa- 
laces are so few, and calumny and 
misrepresentation so mischievously ac- 
live, especially in our days, that we 
are glad to lay before our Readers, 
asa fair specimen of the curious in- 
formation they may expect from the 
present volume, an account of ano- 
ther interview with a Royal Person- 
age, who, for some years, has ren- 
dered himself dear to the friends of 
humanity in the Metropolis, as an 
ilistrious supporter of our public 
charities, in which he has been dis- 
tinguished as much for talent as for 
zeal. 

* Melbourne-house, Mug. 15, 1811. 
«* My dearest Richard, 

“ That 1 may Jose no drop from the 

cup of pleasure which I enjoyed from 
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seven in the evening of October the first 
to eleven, and from eight the next morn- 
ing till eleven before noon, at Castle- 
hill, I shall record upon paper, as me- 
mory can present them, all the mazes 
of my enchantment, though the con- 
summation is past. 

*“In the afternoon of October the 
first, and at half past five, I followed 
my servant, undressed, and in boots, 
on foot, a short half mile from Ealing 
Viearage, to the Lodges of the Duke’s 
Palace. 

‘* Between these wings I was received 
in due form by a porter in livery, full 
trimmed and powdered. He opened his 
iron gates for me; bowed, as if 1 had 
been the King; and rang the alarum 
bell, as if I had been a hostile invader. 
I looked as tall, as intrepid, and as af- 
Sable as 1 could; but I am afraid that I 
was not born for state. 

“The approach to the Palace-door is 
magnificent, graceful, and picturesque; 
the line of the road flanked by a row of 
Jamps the most brilliant I ever saw, is a 
gentle serpentine, It commands to the 
right, through young but thriving plan- 
tations, Harrow-on-the-Hill, and carries 
the eye in a sort of leap to that emi- 
nence over the intermediate ground; 
which is a valley better unseen, for it is 
very tame. The Lodges are quite new, 
and in Mr. Wyatt's best manner.—A se- 
cond gate flew open to me ; it separates 
the home-garden from the lawn of en- 
trance. The head gardener made his ap- 
pearance, in his best clothes, bowed, 
rang Ais bell to the house, and withdrew. 

*©When I arrived at the Palace-door 
my heart went pit-a-pat. The under- 
writers would not have insured my life 
at seven minutes purchase, unless 
tempted by a most inordinate premium : 
an aspen leaf in a high wind stood better 
upon its legs than I stwod upon mine; 
indeed I am not sure it was not upon 
my head instead of my legs. —I invoked 
all the Saints of Impudence to befriend 
me. But think of little me! attended 
by six footmen! three of a side! and 
received at the head of this guard by the 
House-steward! a venerable Frenchman 
of the old Court, and of the last age, 
who had very much the appearance of a 
Cabinet Minister. He conducted me 
with more solemnity than I wished up 
stairs into my toilette-room, At the 
door of it stood the Duke’s valet, who 
took charge of me into the room, bowed, 
and retired.—In this apartment I found 
my own servant. 

*“The exterior of the house has an 
elegant, and a chaste, as well as princely 
air. You can see ‘ Wyatt fecit’ upon 
every part of the effect. But the inte- 
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rior struck me infinitely more, even in 
this bird’s-eye view of it. I was all as- 
tonishment; but it was accompanied 
with dismay at the awful silence which 
reigned, as well as the unexampled 
brilliancy of all the colours. There was 
not one speck to be seen.—I would not 
have sneezed for all the King’s domi- 
nions. Every thing was exquisite of its 
kind, in the taste of its outline, propor- 
tions, and furniture. 

** My dressing-room, in which there 
was an excellent fire, attached itself to 
the bed-chamber, and was laid open to it 
by a folding door. These are the Re- 
gent’s territories whenever he is at Cas- 
tle Hill. 

“« My toilette was & peindre, and there 
was not any thing omitted which could 
make a youthful Adonis out of an old 
Hernmat—but the mirror was honest, and 
youth is no birth of art.—A propos to the 
mirror, in the dazzling variety of look- 
ing-glass —I was more than usually 
ashamed of the dumpling figure it pre- 
sented before me at every turn; I even 
thought it was a family resemblance to 
that of Sancho in Barataria, when I 
was better acquainted (by this- force 
upon me) with my own exterior.—My 
servant (who is in general cavalier, keeps 
me in order, and gives me only two or 
three jerks with his comb) half scared 
at the new and the imperial honours of 
his little master, waited upon me with 
more deference, and with more assi- 
duity, than I had ever marked in him be- 
fore. He called me once or twice My 
Lord, as upon the circuit; and I half 
expected that he would say, Your Royal 
Highness. The comb of the Male Grace 
had scarce begun its help to the Male 
Venus personated by me, before a gentle 
tap at the door alarmed us both. We 
opened upon a messenger, who told me 
im French that His Royal Highness was 
dressing, but would soon do bimself the 
honour of taking me by the hand, Open- 
ing by accident one of the doors in the 
bed-chamber, painted with ¢traillage in 
green and gold, I discovered, in an ad- 
joining closet, a running stream and a 
fountain. I began to think I was in the 
Elysian fields. The bed was only to be 
ascended by a ladder of steps, and they 
were dressed in flowered velvet. There 
was a topical cold-bath; and at night 
hot water for my feet, if they should 
happen to wish forit. Pen, ink, and 
paper of all descriptions, made love to 
me: books of amusement were dispersed 
upon the tables lke natural flowers I 
was in my shirt when His Royal High- 
ness knocked at my door. Not waiting 
for my answer, he opened the door bim- 
self, and gave me a shake ofthe hand 
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with his Royal fist, so cordial, that one 
of my chalkstone fingers, bad I pos- 
sessed them, would have begged him, 
if he had not heen the son of a king, to 
be rather less affectionate in that shape. 
I hurried on my coat and waistcoat in 
his presence; and then he walked before 
me into the Library. All the passages 
and staircase were illuminated with 
lamps of different colours, just as if a 
masquerade was in train. I began to 
think more and more of Sly in Shake- 
speare, and said, like him, to myself, 
* Am I indeed a Lord! 

“ This Library, fitted up in the per- 
fection of taste, is the first room of a 
magnificent range, commanding at least 
a hundred feet. All the contiguous 
apartments in that suite were lighted 
up, and were laid open to this apart- 
ment. By a contrivance in the manage- 
ment of the light, it seemed as if the 
distance had no end. You ean have no 
conception of the cost, of the beauty, 
or of the magic. They left indeed be- 
hind them painful and moralizing reflec- 
tions; but I was dazzled at the moment, 
and was not sober enough to be in train 
for them, The Duke, amongst other pe- 
culiarities of habit, bordering upon whim, 
always.recommends the very chair on 
which you are to sit. I suppose it isa@ Re- 
gal usage.—He opened a most agreeable 
and friendly chat, which continued for 
half an hour fete-7-tete. So far it was 
like the manner of the King (when he 
was himself), that it embraced a variety 
of topicks, and was unremitted, He im- 
proved at close quarters even upon bis 
pen; and you know what a pen it is. The 
manly character of his good sense, and 
the eloquence of his expression, were 
striking. But even they were not so en- 
chanting as that grace of manner which 
distinguishes him. Compared with it, 
in my honest opinion, Lord Chesterfield, 
whom | am old enough to have héard 
and seen, was a Dancing- master. 

**] found the next morning at our 
tete-d-tete that he has infinite humour, 
and even that of making his countenance 
into the character he is to personate. 
One of his Joe-Millers I annex to my 
narrative, though without his face (which 
J cannot inclose) it loses more than two- 
thirds of its effect. 

“In about an hour dinner was an 
nounced. The Duke led the way. I 
was placed at che head of the table. 
The Duke was on my right; Madame 
L****#** on my left. The honours 
were chiefly done by Aim. The dinner 
was exquisite. The soup was of a kind 
that an epicure would have travelled 
barefoot three hundred miles in a deep 
snow to have been in time for it. 

In 
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“In my efforts to be trresistible, be- 
tween my two admirers, | dropped my 
napkin three or four times in rapid suc- 
cession. It was recovered each time by 
the well-bred sentinel, whose province 
it was to be careful of me; but I hated 
kim, for I thought he almost betrayed 
that he was ashamed ef the duty, and 
of me, 

“The natural civility of an amiable 
babit in both of them appeared in two 
little ¢raits of it, and which I may as 
well delineate here, because they oc- 
curred at the fable, and we are there at 
present, my Reader and I. 

“ Louis the XVIIIth was upon the 
tapis, and Madame, unsolicited by me, 
desired one ot her attendants to ask her 
maid for his Majesty’s Portrait in mi- 
niature. The Duke, instead of discou- 
raging this alert galanterie, in good hu- 
mour improved upon it, by saying, 
* Let her give him poor Louis Seize and 
his Queen at the same time.’ It was 
accomplished. 

“ They accidentally mentioned the 
famous Dumourier. I said, ‘that [| 
loved seeing those whom I admired un- 
seen, upon report alone, and im the 
mind's view.—But | shall never see Du- 
mourier,’ said I, ‘ for he is the Lord 
knows where (and I cannot run alter 
him) upon the Continent.’—*‘ Wot he,’ 
said the Duke; ‘he is in this very 
Island, and he often dines with us here.’ 
—I looked, but said nothing. My look 
was heard. Madame asked the Duke 
(for it isea word and a blow with Aer) 
if it could not be managed ?—* Nothing 
more practicable,’ said he; ‘if the Judge 
will but throw down his glove in the 
fair spirit of chivalry, Dumourier shall 
pick it up.’ 

** The servants, though I could not 
reconcile myself to the number of them, 
were modeis of attention, of propriety, 
and of respect. Their eye seemed as if 
they bad been made only for us; their 
apparel gave the impression of clothes 
perfectly new; the hair was uncom- 
monly well dressed and powdered.-— 
Thereby hangs a tale, which I cannot 
have a better opportunity of reporting ; 
1 had it from the best authority, that of 
my own servant, who had it from the 
souterrein of the establishment, which 
he bad confidentially explored.—A hair- 
dresser for al! the livery servants consti- 
tutes one of the efficient characters in 
this dramatic arrangement. At a cer- 
tain hour every male servant appears 
before the Duke, to shew himself per- 
fectly well dressed, and clean. 

“ Besides this ‘Law of the Medes, 
every man has a niche to fill, so that he 

Gent. Mac. January, 1819. 
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is never unoccupied, except at his meals, 
in some dutfpr another, and is amen- 
able to a sudden visit into the bargain, 
I can assure you, the result is, that, in 
this complicated machine of souls and 
bodies, the genius of attention, of clean- 
liness, and of smart appearance, is the 
order of the day. 

*“* When the Duke took me the next 
morning to his Afaster of the Horse, in- 
stead of dirty coachmen or grooms, they 
were all as neat as if they had never had 
any thing to do, or as if they were going 
to church in state. 

‘The male servants meet in their 
ball at an unvaried iiour; and round 
this apartment, as in a convent, are 
little recesses, or cells, with not only 
beds in them for each, but every accom- 
mo:lation as well as implement for their 
apparel.—Yet all this absolute Monarchy 
of system is cousistent with a most 
obliging manner to the servants on his 
part, which I attested more than once ; 
and with attachment, as well as homage 
to him, attested by the Hermit’s Ingui- 
sitor and Spy, who gave me this note of 
his comments—I mean of course my 
own servant. 

** The next morning I could not be- 
lieve my own sight. It was like a vi- 
sion before me, in the very moon itself. 
1 rose at seven. The lawn before me, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of plan- 
tation, was covered by leaves, for they 
will falleven in a garden of state. The 
head gardener made his appearance, 
and with him five or six men. who were 
under his wing. In much less than a 
quarter of an hour every dead leaf disap- 
peared ; and the turf became a carpet, 
after mowing, and after a succession of 
rollers, iron and stone. 

“After this episode, we are to go 
back, and are to be at the table again. 
A very little after dinner Madame va- 
nished. I flew to the door, and was in 
time for it, with a minuet step, not un- 
practised or unrehearsed in the Mil- 
bourne woods, to the Fauns and the Satyrs 
there; but whether such an assiduity 
was etiguette or vulgar, is too deep to be 
fathomed by so humble a conjecture as 
mine. In a very little time the sum- 
mons came for coffee; and, as before, 
he led the way, conducting me to ane- 
ther of the upper apartments in the 
range before described, and which, as it 
happened, was close to the bed-cham- 
ber. They were open to each other— 
But such a room was that bed-chamber 
as no Loves and Graces ever thought of 
shewing to a Hermit of ail the birds in 
the air. It was perfectly Regai, but with- 
out prejudice to a very Circassian air. 

‘In 
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“fn the morning the Duke shewed 
me all his variety of horses and of car- 
riages. He pointed out a ecurricle to me. 
*Pbougbt that curricle,’ said he, ‘twenty 
years ago; bave travelled in it all over 
the world ; and there it is, firm on its 
axle. 1 never was spilt from it but once. 
It was in Canada, near. the Falis of 
Niagara, over a concealed stump in a 
wood just cleared.’ 

** He afterwards opened himself very 
much to me in detail, with disclosures in 
confidence, and political oues too, which 
interested, as well as enlightencd me very 
much; but which, as a man of honour, 
i cannot reveal even to you, 

* He is no gamester. He is no hunts- 
man. He never goes to Newmarket; 
but ne loves riding upon the road, a full 
swing trot of nine miles an hour. 

**f am going to part with him in my 
natrative ; but not before 1 bave com- 
manded you to love him, for his anec- 
dutes of his good fortune, and of his 
feeling attention to me. In the morning 
be asked me how I was mounted; and 
before I could answer him he whispered 
(in a kind of parenthesis more dropt 
and spilt than pressed) ‘ that he bad for 
two mouths been putting a little Circuit 
horse in train for my use of bim in 
Spring. It was a pet,’ said he, ‘ of the 
dear King, who gave it to me; and you 
must ride it with more pleasure for both 
our sakes.’ 

These’ were not ‘ good/y words,’ 
like those of Mapthali, or ‘ the hind let 
loose ;’ fot my servant received the in- 
telligence that such a keepsake was in- 
tended for me. 

“How charming is the delicacy of 
conduct like this!—I had once com- 
plained, three or four months ago, that 
my own Circuit Bucephalus had kissed 
the earth with his knees. He condvled 
with me, balf in jest; but gave me no 
hint of such a Fairy’s boon in store for me. 

** But now for the last of these won- 
ders! It was the incalculable surprize 
of his feast ° the morning. I can give 
you not the faintest image of its effect 
upon me. It made me absolutely wild. 
—The room in which our breakfast ap- 
paratus received us had at the end of it 
a very ornamental glass door, with a 
mist over it, so that nothing was to be 
seen through it.—He poured me out a 
dish of tea, and placed it before me: 
then rose from the table, and opened 
that glass door. Somebody (but whom 
I conld not ser) was on the other side, 
for he addressed’ words to the unseen ; 
words in German. When be returned, 
and | had just lifted the cup to my lips, 
imagine my feelings, when a band of 
thirty wind-instraments played a march, 
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with a delicacy of tone, as well as preei- 
sion, for whieh I have no words equat 
to the charm of its effect. They were 
all behind this glass door, and were like 
one instrument.—The uplifted cup was 
replaced on the table. 1 was all ears, 
and was entranced ; when all of a sne- 
den they performed the Dirge upon our 
Naval Hero*. It threw me into a burst 
of tears. With a beart for which I must 
ever love him, he took me by the hard 
and said, * Those are tears which do none 
of us any harm.” He then made them 
play all imaginary varieties for a com- 
plete hour. He walked me round his 
place, and parted with me in these 
words: § You see that we are not for- 
midable; do come to us again! Come 
soon; and come very often !” 

** May 1 not, must 1 not, love this 
man ? Geo Harpineg, 

(To be continued.) 


2. A brief Account of the Guildhall of 
the City of Loudon. 8vo. pp. 64. Ni- 
chuls and Son, 

THIS is o0 ordinary Compilation ; 
but will be found a very desirable 
companion to the Visitor of the 
Guildhall of the first Commercial 
City in the World. 

After a satisfactory account of the 
early History of the Building; the 
present stale of the Hall, the Chapel, 
the Courts of Law, the Public Of- 
fices, and every building connected 
with it, are minutely and accurately 
surveyed. , 

In confirmation of the remark, in 
p- 12, that the antient Roof rose with 
a lofty pitch similar to that in West- 
minster Hall, it might be added, that 
the late Col. Smith, Deputy-governoer 
of the Tower, was in possession of a 
curious Painting, taken from Green- 
wich, representing London after the 
Fire, in which about a third of the 
roof of Guildhall appeared standing, 
decidedly with a gable roof. 

Whilst describing the late improve- 
ments in this magnificent Hall, the 
Author pays the following just com- 
plimeat: 

“The late repairs of this beautiful 
building, and the judicious arrangement 
of the Monuments and other internal 
embellishments, have greatly conduced, 
not only to the appearance of the ele- 





* “ The pathetic lines of Lady Mack- 
intosh, ‘on the Death of Capt. Hardinge’ 
(see p. 414), were set to music by Mr. 
Charles Wesiey, the celebrated Organist, 
with an effect above all praise.” 
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gant symmetry of the architecture, to 
the advantage of the sculptural memo- 
rials which grace the walls, and to the 
more minute decorations which had deen 
destroyed or disfigured, but to the regu- 
larity and the display of the antient and 
modern designs and enrichments. The 
prying eye of a cynical observer may 
perhaps trace a moulding, a leaf, or a 
crocket, that has not the truest curva- 
ture, or he may discover a device that 
is 10 be found in no other part of the 
building: but, not to descend to the 
strictest minutia, can he withhold his 
praise of the efforts that have been made 
to restore as near as possible to the ori- 
ginal work, those parts and ornaments 
which have so long been defaced? Can 
he view the restoration of the great win- 
dow, the removal of the monuments and 
other incumbrances, which disfigured 
their beautiful tracery and compart- 
ments; of the Pictures which covered 
the walls ; and of the ponderous appen- 
dages of the Clock-entrance to the 
Courts, and various other useless dis- 
figurements of this noble room, and not 
bestow merited approbation? It would 
be injustice, after the expence, labour, 
and attention, that have been devoted 
towards the restoration of such an ele- 
gant structure, to pass it over without 
high praise. We think it one of the 
best specimens that has ever been open- 
ed to the publick. There is no mixture 
of stile. Where an alteration or an ad- 
dition was necessary, no deviation in 
imitation ; no invention where example 
remained, and no negligence in the exe- 
cution of the several parts. The whole 
is worked with peculiar neatness, pre- 
cision, character, and delicacy ; and while 
it does credit to the Architect, and to 
the age, it reflects the highest honour 
upon the Promoters of so extensive and 
useful an undertaking.” 

The late Mr. James Smith, (who is 
noticed in p. 19, as the sculptor of 
‘Nelson’s Monument) was originally 
an apprentice of the famous Italian 
sculptor Locatelli, and was afterwards 
for eight years assistant to Mr. Flax- 
man. He designed the Monument in 
St. Paul’s to the memory of General 
Le Marchant, but did not live to com- 
plete it. This ingenious Artist died 
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in 1813, leaving two sons, who are 
educating to their father’s profession, 
and are likely to become eminent in it. 

Mr. Moore, who executed the Mo- 
nument to Alderman Beckford (p. 23) 
was anative of Hanover. He resided 
and died in Wells-street, Oxford- 
street. Pennant, and after him Mal- 
colm, erro eously attributes this mc- 
nument to Bacon. There were several 
designs for this Monument, one by 
Mr. Nathaniel Smith, a pupil of Rou- 
biliac ; and another by Augustine 
Carlini, of which there is a large and 
beautiful engraving by Lartolozzi. 

The Paintings and Sculpture which 
adorn the Council Chamber are accu- 
rately described; and the liberality 
of the late venerable and worthy Al- 
derman, Mr. John Boydell, is fre- 
quently noticed with due commenda- 
tion. 

Those memorials of National Ex- 
ultation, the Thanks of the Corpo- 
ration to our numerous successful 
Military and Naval Commanders, em- 
blazoned by the matchless pen of the 
Jate Mr. Tomkins, which ornament 
the Chamberlain’s room (here enu- 
merated at length), cannot fail of 
being a gratifying treat to every true 
lover of his Country. 

The Work is adorned with two ex- 
cellent Prints; one, a correct external 
View of Old Guildhall, from a finish- 
ed Drawing by the late Mr. Jacob 
Schnebbelic, Draughtsman to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; the other, an 
equally correct and interesting inter- 
nal View of the Hall, in its present 
improved state, by the accurate pen- 
cil of Mr. J. C. Buckler. 

A concise Dedication to the Lord 

tayor and Corporation is signed by 
the Editor, J. B. Nichols. 


3., The Servant’s Monitor. By R. C. 
Dallaway, author of Observations on 
Education, for the Use of Private Go- 
vernesses. \2mo, pp. 226. Green- 
wich *, 


SINCE the well-known satire of 
Swift’s “ Advice to Servants,” we are 





* This little book is neatly printed at Greenwich, a place which, we fear, our 
Readers have heard little of, except its great trade, which by the means ofinna- 
merable stage coaches, is carried on between that place and London: for their in- 
formation we are happy, however, to tell them, that Literature and Learning have 
also their temples there; and when we name amcngst their devotees the late emi- 
nent scholar Dr. Burney, our Readers must not be surprised if some sparks of this 
departed genius continue to warm the best-informed men of that place, and to éx- 
cite them to increase their already numerous and well-chosen public library, which 
bids fair, when properly managed, to produce the best effects in Greenwich, Black- 
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not aware of any one having suc- 
cessfully undertaken to eradicate 
those prejudices and false notions 
which cause that class of the commu- 
nity to confound right and wrong, 
and which tend to extinguish the 
sense of integrity and honour which 
ought to be the foundation of their 
principles, the want of which too fre- 
quently engeaders perpetual variance 
with their masters and mistresses. 
We have every reason to conclude 
that servants, in former times, though 
less independent, because in a state 
of slavery, were more attached to 
their masters and their interests than 
at the present day; for not being 
able to leave them without a legal dis- 
mission, they considered themselves 
asa part of the family; and in reality 
they were so, as their masters were 
bound to protect and provide for 
them during their lives, in the same 
proportion as the slaves were bound 
to their masters. Since the abolition 
of slavery, however, servants have 
been more independent, and entered 
into contracts with their masters upon 
more equal terms. At first they were 
engaged without any specification of 
time ; and we recollect those halcyon 
days, when servants were engaged in 
a family, and did vot think of leav- 
ing it even in the event of their mar- 
rying, or on the death of part of the 
family. Next followed the custom 
of engaging servants for one year ; 
and this custom is still prevalent in 
soany parts of the country. In Lon- 
don and its neighbourhood, even that 
short period is considered too long ; 
though a servant engages himself at 
so much per annum, yet he coysiders 
himself bound to remain no longer 
than he thinks proper, and will, per- 
haps, give warning the day after his 
engagement: it is true that masters 
have the same right; but it is that 
uncertainty and shortness of time 
which produce the indifference with 
which many servants of both sexes 
enter into service. From that indif- 
rerence there is only one step to the 
neglect of their duties, their mur- 
muring against being found fault with, 
and finally entering into coalition 
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with the other servanis, the moment 
they feel themselves aggrieved. The 
ruasters in their turn, finding that 
they cannot rely for a long time on 
such servants, are continually trying 
to obtain betler ones; and the con- 
tinual re-appearance of new faces 
totally destroys that confidence 
which masters formerly reposed in 
servants, and which they received in 
return. The consequences of this 
mutual dissatisfaction are such, that 
unless an effectual check is given to 
that restless desire of change mani- 
fested by servants of all classes, we 
cannot say to what climax the exist- 
ing evil may arrive. To arrest the 
progress of the evil we complain of, 
we know of no better aud more ef- 
fectual remedy than the book of Miss 
Dallaway, now under our considera- 
tion: her specific is a very powerful 
one; it derives its strength and sup- 
port from Religion, the most power- 
ful and infallible auxiliary against 
errors, misconception, distrust, in- 
constancy, and restlessness; the great- 
est incentive to faithfulness, attach- 
ment, obedience, love, and devoted- 
ness. If you can teach servants to 
venerate and put in practice the infal- 
lible truths which are to be found in 
the Divine Scriptures, that have been 
left to us as a covenant between God 
and man; if you can point out from 
these sacred books the truths that 
will arouse their apathy in religious 
concerns, and shew them that the 
precepis and example of our Divine 
Master ought to be constantly before 
their eyes, in order to enable them 
conscientiously to discharge their re- 
lative duties, you will effect amongst 
that extensive class of society achange 
which cannot fail being highly benefi- 
cial to present and future generations. 

The “ Servant’s Monitor” conduces 
to this end; and it is but justice to the 
Author to say, that, in her under- 
taking, she has displayed profound 
erudition in the Holy Scriptures, avd 
a great deal of practical knowledge 
in adducing instances of the general 
conduct of servants. Miss Dallaway 
has evidently reflected, with grest 
profit, upon the requisites necessary 





heath, and its neighbourhood. We lament, however, to find some schism between 
the Jate anid present Committee; but trust that such men as Dr. Gutton, Rev. Dr. 
Mathews, William Row, Richard Ragley, and other such respectable persons, will 
take it in baud, and bring all the proprietors and subscribers to a good understand- 
ing, in order to reap from their united efforts the manifold benefits which must re- 
sult from the institution of Greenwich Library. 
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to create a new race of confidential 
servants; and if her treatise were di- 
vested of a great number of citations, 
which, although well adapted to the 
subject she treats, may perhaps puz- 
gle the understanding of servants, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing her 
book one of the most useful produc- 
tions of the day. We must observe, 
however, that when we object to the 
number of citations, it is not to blame 
the zeal of the author; we rather 
commend it; but we only mean to 
insinuate that if the book had been 
restricted to its title, it would have 
had a better chance of extensive cir- 
culation, and consequently would 
have produced a larger share of that 
good which is intended by the truly 
religious and well-informed Authoress. 
Adopting, however, the old adage, 
which says, quod abundat non viliat, we 
are willing to give to Miss Dailaway 
the praises to which she is so emi- 
nently entitled. We will now pro- 


ceed to give some extracts of her 
useful book. In the first apostrophe 
she makes to servants she advises 
them to imitate, in some degree, our 
Saviour, by endeavouring to be use- 
ful to others. 


* Your duty as a servant being chiefly 
confined to the family in which you live, 
you should consider yourself bound by 
the laws of God and man, to devote your 
time and talents to the service of your 
master. Let it be your first care to per- 
form every part of your business in the 
manner most agreeable to your master 
and mistress. Be always anxious to 
promote their interest, careful of every 
thing belonging to them, and ready to 
obey their commands in trifling cireum- 
stances, as well as in your general con- 
duct. Be always good-natured and ci- 
vil towards your fellow servants: ready 
to assist and teach those who are more 
ignorant than yourself, and willing to 
learn of those who are better informed. 

** In case of any sickness or distress in 
the family, you will have more frequent 
opportunities of imitating your Divine 
Master, by the practice of many Christian 
virtues. For although you cannot per- 
form miracles and cure diseases, yet you 
may, by a thousand kind offices, alle- 
viate the sufferings of the sick, and add 
to their comforts; and by your ready as- 
sistance you may frequently lessen the 
inconveniences of illness. In this man- 
ner you may shew your gratitude to- 
wards a good master or mistress ; or, if 
you happen to be in the service of an un- 
kind person you may do more, you may 
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show the same attention, only for the 
sake of pleasing God. If you have the 
care of children, your opportunities of 
doing good will be increased. Indeed, 
the duties of a nursery-maid are so im- 
portant, that 1 shall speak of them more 
particularly in another place. Although 
it will not be in your power, like your 
Heavenly Master, to give the best in- 
structions upon every occasion, yet, by 
your example and assistance, you may 
be often useful to your fellow-servants, 
and save your master and mistress much 
trouble and inconvenience, from the ig- 
norance of those who are not accustomed 
to the business of the family. You may 
Sincerely rejoice at any good that hap- 
pens to your fellow-servants; and al- 
though you cannot remove the cause of 
affliction, you may frequently soften 
their sufferings, and in some measure 
lessen their sorrow, by compassion and 
kindness.” 


The manner in which servants 
ought to spend the Lord’s Day is ably 
described in page 57 and following. 
It is preceded by the necessity of self- 
examination in case the text of the 
sermon should be this—“ Thou shait 
not steaj.” 

** Suppose, for example, the text were, 
*Thou shalt not steal,’ you might im- 
mediately say, ‘1 am not a thief, and 
therefore this sermon cannot affect me.’ 
But there is no fault, however trifling it 
may at first appear, which may not, by 
degrees, lead to crimes, and banish you 
for ever from Heaven; therefore, before 
you dismiss the subject from your 
thoughts, let me advise you to say to 
yourself: 

“Do I never waste, through careless- 
ness or inattention, any thing belonging 
to my master? 

* Am I as careful of his provisions and 
furniture as if they were my own? 

“Do I never spend the time which 
ought to be employed in his business, in 
idleness, in amusements, or in working 
for myself? 

“ Do I never, under the pretence of 
allowed perquisites, give away or sell 
any part of my master’s property, which 
my conseience tells me | have no right 
to do? 

* Am [as faithful to the interest of my 
master in his absence, as at the moment 
when I am in his sight ?” 

The necessity of good temper in 
servants, is ably impressed and de- 
duced from the dependent situation 
in which God has placed them. 

“If you are not convinced that God 
has placed you in a dependent station, 


because he knows it is the best suited 
to 
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to promote your happiness, you will be 
apt to forget the mercies which “he be- 
stows, to think your employment below 
your merit, to nourish pride, and to be 
dissatisfied with your condition. In- 
stead of obeying your master with cheer- 
fulness, you will be tempted to judge 
unfavourably of your superiors, to fancy 
them unjust, and governed only by 
selfish motives; you will detract from 
their good qualities, serve them unwil- 
lipgly, and, perhaps, by seeing every 
thing with an evil and discontented eye, 
you may become disrespectful and dis- 
obedient. Whenever you feel such 
thoughts arise in your mind, suppose 
yourself to be in the situation of your 
master or mistress, and let your con- 
sciente dictate the manner in which 
you would use the same authority, were 
you the superior instead of the depend- 
ent. When you consider the low sta- 
tion in which the Son of God appeared 
on earth, and the menial offices that he 
willingly performed, you will never al- 
low yourself to think any condition too 
humble which is appointed for you by 
your Heavenly Father, nor any employ- 
ment too mean by which you can please 
Himand be useful to your fellow-creatures. 

«© Every species of ill temper is as dis- 
pleasing to God as it is hurtful to man ; 
therefore, if you are passionate, over- 
bearing, peevish, or unkind to your 
fellow-servants, although you give the 
greater part of your wages ‘ to feed the 
poor,’ you ‘ have not charity,’ and your 
alms and good deeds will‘ profit you no- 
thing.’ Let the humility and the mo- 
deration, the gentleness and kindness, 
the compassion and the long suffering, 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, be your 
~ daily study, the example for your imi- 
tation, and the constant subject of your 
prayer.” 


The Authoress openssources of con- 
tentment and cheerfulness to the ser- 
vants in the fulfilment of their duties, 
and particularly in shewing their dili- 
gence and fidelity. 


*€ You are fed and lodged at your mas- 
ter’s expence ; and, if you have no va- 
nity nor other evil passions to gratify, 
and are satisfied to remain in one fa- 
mily, your wages are generally sufficient 
not only to supply you with comfortable 
clothing, but to allow you to have 
something for sickness or old age. You 
have it in your power, by diligence and 
fidelity in your master’s business, to be 
very useful to him, and to gain the es- 
teem and respect of his whole family, 
The good will of your fellow-servants 
will be the reward of your kindness to- 
wards them; and you may enjoy peace 
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of mjnd as long as you discharge your 
humble duties to the best of your power, 
If you work ever so hard during the day, 
a quiet conscience will render your sleep 
sweet and refreshing; and the Sabbath, 
at least, will afford some relaxation to 
your labour, and the comfort of religious 
instruction. These are the common 
blessings which virtuous conduct will 
seldom fail to ensure you; and are not 
these the natural sources of contentment 
and cheerfulness ? When you consider 
your situation in a religious point of 
view, the motives for contentment in- 
crease.” 


Nothing is more sublime than the 
manner of administering comfort to 
such servants as might be unkindly 
treated by their masters: 

** Whenever you feel disheartened with 
the uncomfortableness of your condition, 
when you are unkindly treated, or bowed 
down with sickness, sorrow, or wneasi- 
ness, of any kind, have recourse to your 
Bible ; and if it be your earnest wish to 
please God, and to obey his holy will, 
you will learn to bear your affliction with 
patience, and depend upon him only for 
support and consolation.” 


On the danger of deceit, the lesson 
given by the Authoress is equally admi- 
rable, and conducive to the advantage 
of both servants and masters; but 
one of the most important lessons 
given in the whole book is that in 
which they are taught how they should 
bear reproof; and we could wish that 
the lesson here inculeated should be 
written in letters of gold, in every part 
of every house, in order to preveut the 
scenes that follow the reproofs which 
masters give to servants, and which ge- 
nera!ly end in their mutual separation: 


** There are few servants who are not, 
occasionally, found fault with; there- 
fore they should be early accustomed to 
bear reproof with respect and attention, 
whether they deserve it or not. Many 
persons are naturally hasty in their tem- 
pers, others are liable to caprice and ill- 
humour, either from want of having 
been taught to govern their passions, or 
from not considering it as a Christian 
duty, to suppress every word which will 
needlessly give pain to their dependents. 
Besides, masters and mistresses are of- 
ten involved in difficulties, which barass 
the mind and affect the temper. These 
and many other reasons may be assigned 
for the causes of apparent unkindness 
to servants, where no ill-will is intended. 
The Christian servant should be ready 
to make allowances for hastiness of tem- 
per, or a harsh expression in a —_— 
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and to consider it a natural infirmity ; 
more especially when that master is, 
upon the whole, just and generous. It 
is always in the power of servants to im- 
prove by every trial of this kind, either 
by correcting the faults with which they 
are reproached, or by exercising their 
patience, and bearing with meekness 
undeserved correction. But if, notwith- 
standing all their endeavours to please, 
they cannot always succeed, let them 
reflect that it is still in their power, by 
persevering in well doing, to please their 
Heavenly Master, who has appointed to 
every person those trials which are best 
suited to promote his future happiness, 
They may, in the most painful service, 
compare their petty troubles with the 
dreadful sufferings endured by their Re- 
deemer for their sakes, and endeavour 
to follow his example; and finally, they 
may be comforted by the assurance, that 
God is no respecter of persons ;’ ‘ that 
he will render to every man according to 
his works ;’ § that to them who by pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing, seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality,’ 
he has promised eternal life. 

The same advice is continued: > 

““ Whatever provocation you receive, 
never allow yourself to think evil of your 
master or mistress ; to speak disrespect- 
fully of them, much less tu injure, waste, 
or pilfer any part of their property; not 
merely for the sake of your character or 
worldly interest, but from a higher mo- 
tive, that you may obey Him, who bath 
commanded you to deny yourself, by re- 
fraining from every thing that can in any 
respect lessen the comfort and happiness 
of your neighbour.” 

A most interesting remark in which 
the Authoress indulges herself, shews 
that she has paid great attention to 
her subject; and that in analysing the 
causes iv appearance the most trifling, 
she has found their effect the most la- 
mentable and irretrievable. 


** The cook who feeds her own family 
from her master’s kitchen, the waiting- 
woman who wears ber mistress’s linen, 
the butler who regales his friends from 
his master’s cellar, or the coachman who 
sells for his own advantage the corn and 
hay evtrusted to his care, are perhaps 
litle aware that these seemingly petty 
theftsare the beginuing of those enormities 
whiclfcrowd our prisons with criminals.” 

We now close our exiracts by re- 
commending to our Readers an atten- 
tive perusal of the “ Particular Di- 
rections to Servants who have the 
care of Children,” p. 145; also the 
article “* On the Dress of Servants,” 
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p- 154, and the Novel of Mary Wil- 
sop, which terminates this interestin 
little voiuwe. The parts to whic 
we have objected would make ano- 
ther very useful book, under the title 
of “* Short Homilies for Sundays.”, 


4. The King; or, Faint Sketches for 
a true Portrait of the venerable So- 
vereign of the British Empire. A 
Lecture, on the Anniversary of his 

_ Majesty's Coronation. By the Rev. C. 
E. De Coetlogon, 4. M. Rector of God- 
stone, Surrey. 8vo. pp. 114, “Seeley. 
THE Lecture of this pious Divine 

will be read with pleasure by every 

real Friend to our glorious Constitu- 
tion in Church and State, who will 
heartily accord in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the following extract from 

Mr. De Coetlogon’s manly Address to 

the Prince Regent: 


*‘ Amidst all the variety of political 
opinions, and that collision of parties, 
which, in a Nation whose prominent 
feature, and almost exclusive privilege, 
is the enjoyment of Civil Liberty, are 
perhaps unavoidable ; there is one sen- 
timent which pervades our Empire, nor 
meets with any opposition,—a sentiment 
too, from which the highest satisfaction 
must be supposed to result, to the illus- 
trious Object I address,—a sentiment 
of unanimous and unlimited fealty to 
your royal Sire. 

“ff ever the sublime enthusiasm of 
Allegiance was displayed in this Coun- 
try—from the period of the Norman 
Conquest to this pacifie crisis — it has 
been in the present reign. Notwith- 
standing the intervention of many His- 
toric occurrences, too painful to recite, 
and too well calculated to damp and 
extinguish the generous flame, it has 
glowed with increasing ardour. 

*“ You, Sir, | may be confident, will 
never forget the universality of that Ju- 
BILEE, which celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his Majesty’s accession to 
the throne of these Kingdoms. In which, 
notonty the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, 
ani Commonalty, vied with each other 
in expressions of fervid, if not unex- 
ampled, Loyaity; but, whey the poorest 
peasant exhausted his scanty store by 
illuminating his lowly Cot, to testify 
his aff-ctionate homage to his endeared 
Sovereign. Nor, while Memory lasts, 


“ will your manly sensibilities suffer you 


to dismiss from it the gratifying, though 
melancholy, recollection of those tears, 
which a whole, Nation shed—as in a 
more recent instance—over tbat deep- 
est of all afflictions, with which a myste- 
rious Providence has so long visited him. 

A mourn- 
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A mournful delicacy would not have al- 
lowed me to notice this sad event, were 
it not to shew how sincerely his Sub- 
jects have sympathized with the sorrows, 
as well as exulted in the joys, of their 
amiable and revered Monarch.” 

In the Lecture itself the Character 
of a good and exemplary King is well 
pourtrayed; and, after observing in 
the words of an admired Writer, that 
“ the hand of Mercy may have shut 
him up from the sight of evils, that 
would have grieved his eyes and wrung 
his heart, had Reason been preserved 
to him to the end of his lengthened 
days;” the Lecturer adds, 

“Under this impression, it behoves 
us to be humbly resigned to that wise 
and Sovereign will, which nothing can 
controul, and which cannot but do right: 
but, who can forbear saying, Oh! that, 
instead of being secluded in sad retire- 
ment from contemplating the recent oc- 
eurrences of our history, he had been 
permitted the high gratification of seeing 
to what an elevation of moral grandeur 
this people is now apparently rising !” 


5. Practical Hints on Decorative Print- 
ing. By William Savage. 4fo. pp. 51 5 
and numerous Illustrations. Savage. 


THIS ingenious and scientific Wri- 
ter, anxious to fulfil his engagements 
to his Subscribers, has delivered to 
them the First Part of his very ac- 
ceptable “ Hints,” and promises the 
Conclusion “ in a few weeks.” 

Of the Part now before us, it may 
truly be said, and it will be allowed, 
we doubt not, by Practical Men, and 
also by Artists, that he has imitated 
drawings so closely, by the common 
process of letter-press printing, as to 
make it difficult to determine, in 
many instances, whether the lllustra- 
tions of his Book are drawings or not. 
The present Part contains—an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Progress of the 
Art; Practical Directions for mak- 
ing fine Press-work, with observa- 
tions on Printing Ink ; Specimens of 
Eighteen different coloured Inks; and 
some remarks on the greater anti- 
guity, of the Art of Printing in Eu- 
rope than is generally allowed. It 

contains a number of Illustra- 
lions printed in Colours, to imitate 
drawings. We understand a very few 
copies remain unsubscribed for, and 
those few are advanced iv price, in 
consequence of the great additional 
expense Mr. Savage has incurred in 
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his endeavours to make bis Work 
more worthy the patronage of the 
Public. 

The Work is with much propriety 
inscribed to the modern Mecenas, 
George-John Earl Spencer, whose 
emblazoned Arms form one of the 
beauliful Illustrations. 


6. The Club. In a Dialogue between a 
Father and Son. By James Puckle. 
8vo. pp. 95. 

THIS is a beautiful and highly- 
ornamented Reprint of a Publica. 
tion, which more than a century 
since was highly popular. But the 
Editor shall himself introduce it : 


*€ Excellent as are the morals and ge- 
neral tendency of the following pages, 
no apology seems necessary for offering 
them to the Publick in their present 
embellished form. The Works of PucKLE 
are few in number, but they have all been 
originally published with the desire of 
being useful; and it has been judged by 
those who have perused his ‘ Club’ 


‘with attention, that its revival at the 


present moment would be received with 
general approbation ; and as its own me- 
rits are sufficient to plead in its bebajf, 
little Editorial aid has been supplied to 
secure its circulation. The style, man- 
ner, and orthography, with a few, unim- 
portant exceptions, have been studiously 
preserved in this Edition; which is now 
offered to the Publick with the same mo- 
tive as that which dictated the original. 

“It first appeared in 1711, and the 
Author seems to have sent it into the 
World without any other ambition, than 
the bope of benefiting those for whose 
use it was designed. 

“The present Edition is indebted to 
the able pencil of Mr. Tuurston for the 
Designs with which it is illustrated ; and 
it is presumed that the man of taste, as 
well as the artist, will admit that each 
tells the story of its peculiar subject with 
appropriate expression. And were it ne- 
cessary to dwell on the merits of the 
Author, it would of itself be no mean 
praise, that in the hands of a masterly 
Designer it should have become the ve- 
hicle of so fine a series of humorous and 
characteristic prints.” 


After some appropriate acknow- 
ledgments to the Printer, Mr. John 
Johnson, and to ‘the various En- 
gravers in Wood, who have done 
ample justice to the designs of Mr. 
Thurston, the Editor proceeds: 


“It was intended to attach to this 
Edition a Sketch of the Author’s = 
a 
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and in apology for its omission, the 
Reader is informed, that every probable 
source of information having been search- 
ed, no Memoir or Account can be ob- 
tained that may be depended upon. 

“It would seem that the humility of 
Puckte himself has deprived the world 
of a more extensive knowledge of his 
personal biography ; still sufficient traits 
of his mind are discernible in his writ- 
ings, to warrant the conclusion that he has 
been influenced solely by a desire of doing 
good, and of preserving the character of 
a good citizen, and an honest man; an 
opinion which is warranted by the sen- 
timents of the present Work, and is still 
more fully confirmed by two other pro- 
ductions of his, entitled, ‘ England’s In- 
terest,’ and ‘ England’s way to Wealth 
and Honour,’ copies of which are in the 
collection of the British Museum.” 

Prefixed to the Work is a neat 
copy by T. Bragge, a pupil of Mr. 
Sharp, after the original portrait en- 
graved by Vertue, from a painting 
by J. B. Closterman. The letters 
N. P. in the original Portrait are not 
retained in the copy. If we mistake 
not, these initials might have afford- 
ed Mr. Walmsley, the proprietor of 
the Work, with a clue to elucidate 
the Author’s history. N.P. we be- 
lieve stand for Notary Public. Now, 
a Notary Public must have been a 
man of some eminence in his day. 
Would it not be possible even at this 
time to discover who were the “ Sure- 
ties of Puckle;” and to follow the 
clue by seeking out their descendants? 
Possibly the eriginal painting by 
Closterman may still exist. 

The Advertisement concludes in 
Puckle’s own words, as appended to 
the third and subsequent editions: 

* Go, little book, and shew the fool his 
face, [ease ; 
The knave his picture, and the sot his 
Tell to each youth what is, and what ’s 
not fit, [wit.”” 
And teach to us as want, sobriety and 


7. The Northern Courts; containing 
Original Memoirs of the Sovereigns 
of Sweden and Denmark since 1766, 
including the extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes in the Lives of the Grand Child- 
ren of George the Second. In two 
volumes. By Mr.Jobn Brown, Au- 
thor of the Mysteries of Naturaliza- 
tion, &c. 8vo. Lond. and Edinb. vol. 
i. pp. 353. ii, pp. 379. Constable and 
Fenner. 


TWO important inferences may be 
drawn from the perusal of these vo- 
Gent, Mac. January, 1819. 
oS 
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lumes. One is, the blessing, even to 
the Sovereign, of a Constitutional 
Monarchy; the second, the wrong 
Education of Princes. Of the Mo- 
narchs recorded in these volumes, 
one was an able monster of vice, who, 
besides guilt not to be mentioned, 
introduced a minion to the bed of 
his Queen, whose son, his successor 
adopted through hatred of the real 
heir, was expelled the throne on ac- 
count of fatuity and illegitimacy. 
The other was, by the arts of an un- 
principled Princess, who wished to 
retain the Royal Power, introduced 
purposely into early debauchery, that 
his constitution and intellects might 
be prematurely destroyed. Disgust- 
ing as is this picture, it is very in- 
structive; for, by exhibiting some 
leading causes of royal disaster, it 
may produce a removal of them. We 
have a laudable custom in this Coun- 
try, of never trusting the care of a 
lunatic to the heir apparent of his 
estate; and such a measure, (in Eng- 
land unnecessary), would be eligibh 
adopted, with respect to Royal In- 
fants, in some of the Continental 
Courts. 

It has been the fashion recently to 
suppose, that imbecility ensues after 
certain periods in families of Royal 
rank. We apprehend that this opi- 
nion proceeds from an estimate of 
talents, taken purely in reference to 
capacity for business. The education 
of Royalty has been.too much limited 
to taste, accomplishments, and feeble 
innocence. We think that energy is 
to be inculcated; aud, without pre- 
suming to dictate the particular pian, 
we humbly conceive, that royal child- 
ren should be deeply instructed, inter 
alia, in the Histories of Wise Kings, 
and that they should be familiarly ac- 
quainted with accounts of adversity, 
in situations of rank, originating 
through imprudence or vice. Pro- 
vidence deduces good from evil; and, 
in this country, faction produces a 
caution, which does of itself super- 
sede much care; but in countries 
where liberty does not exist, thé 
army, not the people, is the leading 
object of regard; and power, if it 
does not cover a multitude of sins, 
compels a prudential silence, and 
leaves no hope of advancement, by 
popular estimation, only by service 
orsycophbancy. Of course these Mo- 
narchs may have able, but seldom 
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upright ministers, popular character 
being of trifling worth, and favour 
removing fear. 

We are not very fond of Secret 
Memoirs. They mostly resemble the 
cruel reports of discarded servants, 
the fabrications of malice and con- 
tracted ideas, instead of that deve- 
lopement of ihe secret springs of po- 
litical action which illustrates history. 
We do not see any sound reason for 
exposing Kings and Princes in an in- 
delicate state of nudity, no more than 
their subjects, when no possible good 
(but probably much evil) can ensue 
to the publick from so doing: e. g. 
for instance, what is called the smali 
tal: of the great has been basely ri- 
diculed, as denoting imbecility. We 
have been in the dinner society of 
Commanders in Chief, and have heard 
nothing pass their lips but light ge- 
Neral conversation. The fact is, 


persons high in office are not to 
utter crude opinions, or say things, 
which, as coming from them would 
be quoted, and get into the News- 
papers. ** Dulce est desipere in loco,” 
and that Zouis is in England, the 
dining and drawing-rooms. We know 


the old jest, ** Pitt, do you talk as 
much nonsense as ever?” ‘1 don’t 
know. | donot hearso much.” Talk- 
ing lightly is only the result of vivacity. 

We must, however, commend Mr. 
Brown for producing a valuable and 
interesting book, without this base 
and vulgar illiberality. He speaks 
of vice as it deserves, but of failings 
only as they are causes of unhappy 
results, not from malignity, or mean 
hostility to greatness: but the pecu- 
liar felicity of his book is, that it is 
most minute in the details of those 
events, which from their magnitude 
and interest, we are naturally desirous 
to know in the fullest possible extent. 

The most able part of the Work 
is the History of Gustavus the Third: 
but to the Philosopher, who likes to 
see human nature in all its forms, the 
interesting narrative of Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark, the unfortunate sister 
of our venerable Sovereign, is a fine 
picture indeed of frailty, absolutely 
provoked by miserable situation, but 
mixed with English generosity and 
English spirit, highly characteristic 
of her Country. Mr. Brown, speak- 
ing of the arrest of Matilda, says, 


** The Queen, like the Cherokee chief, 
though overpowered, was not subdued, 
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The King had kept them dallying so 
long, that Rantzau was afraid day-light 
would appear before he should be able 
to get the Queen removed. Matilda 
heard him say to Eichstedt, ‘We must 
make haste it will suon be day;’ and 
turning suddenly upon him, in a firm 
emphatic manner, she said, ‘ Miserable 
man, well may you dread the light. The 
deed of this night will for ever blacken 
your fame, Your fall will quickly fol- 
low mine. My errors will be obliterated 
by my sufferings : the fair and the brave, 
the mild and the virtuous, will shed a 
tear over my sad destiny ; whilst thou 
shalt perish unpitied, and be followed to 
thy tomb with execration. March, de- 
tested, hoary-headed traitor! lead me to 
my dungeon, lead me any where, so that 
mine eyes are spared thy hated pre- 
sence.’”’ P. 142. 

The Officer thus addressed was 
Count Rantzau, an old voluptuous 
nobleman, who was merely a tool 
in the affair; obliged to fly his coun- 
try soon after, and in a few months 
killed in a duel at Avignon, by an 
English officer, who was determined 
to avenge the treatment of Matilda, 
which was coarse and violent. The 
Court was composed of voluptuaries. 
** It is consistent,” says Mr. Brown, 
** with the decided character of Ma- 
tilda to imagine, when she found ber 
blood tainted with a loathsome dis- 
ease by an imbecile and depraved 
hushand, that every vestige of re- 
spect vanished,” (p. 91.) and that the 
artful encouragement of this angry 
sentiment by the disloyal and trea- 
cherous Struenzce should occasion 
her fall, and his own just punishment. 

In this Work there is also a most 
interesting Episode. Count Rantzau 
when 60 years old, had a mistress 
only 20, taken from the opera. The 
ability, the heroism, the integrity, 
and the naiveté of this wonderful girl 
is a singular curiosity. Rantzau, ina 
fit of despair, had seized his pistols, 
which a faithful valet had unloaded, 
and had also communicated his ap- 
prehensions to Miss Livernet : 

** She went with a palpitating bosom 
to the Count; and suddenly assuming 
a gaiety that was a stranger to her 
heart, ran smiling into his room. She 
fuund him with a pistol in his hand, 
that he appeared to de loading. His 
looks were wild and haggard. Turning 
his glaring eye-balls towards the doop, 
he asked her sternly how she dare ap- 
proach unbidden, and without notice? 


lustead ‘of reply, she rushed to his bo- 
som, 
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som, and throwing her arms round his 
neck, entreated him to leave Hamburgh, 
and not risk his life by a duel with this 
wretched parasite, who hoped for eclat 
and preferment as the reward of his in- 
solence. ‘ Your character for courage, 
my dear Count,’ said the artful pleader 
(who marked the intended suicide, but 
glanced only at a duel), is too well estab- 
lished to suffer by your refusing to meet 
every desperado who may dare to chal- 
lenge you. The Count, deceived in 
thinking Sophia Livernet was deceived, 
suffered her to return the pistols to the 
ease, whence he had thus taken them. 
Kissing off the tear that glistened in her 
bright eyes, the volatile old Nobleman 
forgot, in the caresses of that fascinat- 
ing girl, the dreadful purpose he had in 
view when she entered... ..The accom- 
plishments of Miss Livernet were not 
confined to her graceful dancing: she 
had a sweet voice, and was enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to music. A pedal harp 
stood in the room, and some music 
books lay strewed on a table. She took 
her seat at the harp, and played some 
plaintive German airs, accompanied by 
her dulcet voice, that rapidly drove away 
the melancholy which had filled the 
Count’s bosom, who was a votary of 
Apollo, as well as of Venus. Fascinated 
by the skill and pathos of the fair girl, 
the enraptured Nobleman clasped her 
in his arms, and said, with vehemence, 
* Sophia! thou art dearer to me than 
all my possessions beside! Say, my be- 
loved, how can I recompense thee ? 
Speak boldly, for were it to make thee 
Countess Rantzau, I would not refuse.’ 
Smiling at his gallantry, and perhaps 
exulting in the power of beauty and 
music, she said, ‘Promise me, then, 
upon your word and honour, never more, 
be your trials what they may, to think 
of suicide.” The Count was amazed. In 
a moment he recullected the circum- 
stance of his pistols being unloaded, 
when he thought to have found them 
charged ; and he felt that to her vigi- 
lance, he was indebted for his life. For 
some moments he was unable to speak. 
At last, he said, in a solemn tone, ‘1 
promise thee, neblest of women, never 
to raise my hand against my life; and 
if you will accept that hand, thou shalt 
be my Countess.” 

‘Sophia thanked him for the first 
part of his promise ; and with ineffable 
sweetness told him, she would rather 
possess his love as his mistress, than 
run the risk of being despised as his 
wife. ‘ Reflect, my Lord, said she, upon 
the ridicule and disgrace you must en- 
counter were you to marry me, and have 
a tailor for your father-in-law; 1 should 
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be cursed as a wicked, cunning jade ; 
and ten to one, if you died first, but 
your heirs would find means to anaul 
the marriage, and strip me of my fine 
title! No, my dear Count, I dare not 
venture to become your wife, Only yes- 
terday morning, dressed as a country 
girl, with a basket of flowers, I fol- 
lowed amongst three or four blooming 
lasses into your august presence, Be- 
cause I had changed the colour of my 
hair, rouged my cheeks, and learnt my 
plaat Dicitsch [Low German] pretty well, 
my sagacious Lord did not know me; 
yet you gave me the preference; kissed 
me till 1 trembled for my rouge; and 
told me to be at the back door at eight 
o’clock; and here, your excellency, are 
the necklace and the ear-rings that you 
then gave me.’ The Count could scarcely 
believe his eyes, ‘ What the devil does 
all this mean?’ said he, ‘Were you in- 
deed the flower girl, whose bewitching 
eyes and well-formed bosom caught my 
attention?’ ‘ Yes, indeed, my Lord! I 
am that very girl, over whose virtue you 
thought to triumph by tempting her 
avarice—As your mistress, my Lord 
Count, I can bear these youthful sallies ; 
but as a Countess, I should perhaps 
trouble you with complaints or remon- 
strances. I might say, if at twenty 
years of age, | were content with a lover 
of threescore, 1 could not tell why my 
husband required a dozen flower girls to 
attend his toilette every morning, and 
should soon offend you; and shall there- 
fore never accept the honour of being 
your Countess.’ He laughed heartily at 
her lively wit. No longer thinking of 
Matilda, the portraits, or of suicide, he 
that day gave himself up to the fasci- 
nating girl, who stepped a minuet more 
gracefully than any woman in Denmark; 
and to please the Count, exerted her ta- 
lents to the utmost. She put on the 
costume in which the day before she had 
beguiled him of his trinkets ! She sung, 
she danced, she played; she encouraged 
him to smoke. He drank a whole bot- 
tle of Chateu Margeau. At last he sung 
some favourite duets with his attractive 
mistress ; and swore that he was still 
the happiest man alive; and never more 
would suffer the blue devils to get the 
upper hand of him.” Pp. 207—211. 

We have made this copious ex- 
tract, because we believe that rine 
married women out of ten, would 
have read the Count a mere lecture 
on the occasion, and thus perhaps 
have expedited the suicide. Did 
married women consider the power 
of everlasting good humour, and 
playful blandishment, like this in- 

senious 
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genious girl, infidelity would be more 
rare, conjugal happiness would not 
fluctuate, and their power be su- 

eme, held only by silken chains, 
yet as strong as adamant! 


8. Letters of a Prussian Traveller, in- 
terspersed with numerous Personal 
Anecdotes, descriptive of a Tour 
through Sweden, Prussia, Austria, 
Hungary, Istria, the lonian Islands, 
Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the 
Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, the 
Tyrol, the Banks of the Rhine, Ha- 
nover, Holstein, Denmark, Westpha- 
lia, and Holland. By John Bramsen, 
Esq. 2 vols. vo. Colburn. 

IT appears from the preface to 
this interesting Work, that the tour 
in question was accomplished within 
the short period of two and twenty 
months, and we fully agree with Mr. 
Bramsen, who observes in his pre- 
face, *‘ when the Reader considers 
the immense extent of the route, and 
the importance of many of the places 
visited, he will not expect that an 
equally minute description of all 
should be given.” The Work, how- 
ever, possesses many genuine claims 
to public patronage, aod presents a 
variety of ingenious remarks and no- 
velties which had escaped the atten- 
tion of several celebrated travellers 
who had previously visited the same 
scenes. 

Tue Princess or WALES. 

“You must doubtless have heard of 
a certain illustrious visitant, who this 
season has chosen Naples for her winter 
residence, and who, it is understood in 
the higher circles, is not less pleased 
with the society of this enchanting ca- 
pital, than with the attention shewn to 
her by his Neapolitan Majesty Joachim 
Murat, who spares no pains to make 
her abode in his kingdom agreeable. 
The Queen is said not to be on equally 
friendly terms with her illustrious guest, 
the cause of which some attribute to her 
Majesty’s want of hospitality, others to 
those fanciful whims in which the great 
are too prone to indulge themselves. 

** The palace of the illustrious person- 
age is splendid, and delightfully situated 
at the Chiaja, and a guard of honour is 
stationed, by order of the King, at the 
entrance of her mansion. Her residence 
in this capital certainly contributes not 
a little to enliven its society, as she gives 
dinner parties every day, and a ball once 
a-week. Mr. Stanhope, Mr. Maxwell, 
and myself, had the honour of being pre- 
sented to her by the Honourable Mr. 
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Craven, who acts as first chamberlain. 
We were ushered into a spacious and 
elegant apartment, where we found a 
large circle, mostly composed of Neapoli~ 
tan nobility of both sexes, together with 
some English of distinction. 

**] had the honour of dining with thig 
illustrious traveller, and found ‘the so- 
ciety mostly composed of English. Be- 
sides those belonging to the establish- 
ment, were the Earl and Lady Landaff, 
the Marquis of Sligo, the Honourable 
Montague Mathew, Madam Falconnet, 
Mr. and Mrs. Proctor, Mr. Coffin, Mr. 
French, and Mr. Sauvayre. 

“ The ball on the 7th January was 
particularly splendid, and was attended 
by the whole court, as well as all the 
first society in the place. Many English 
ladies of rank excited general admira- 
tion, as well by the beauty of their per- 
si 1s as by the elegance of their man- 
ners, in both which particulars they 
formed a pleasing contrast to the Nea- 
politan ladies. 

“ At ten o'clock his Majesty arrived : 
the Queen was expected, but it was re- 
ported that she was prevented from being 
present by indisposition. Murat was at- 
tended by a long retinue of courtiers, all 
decked out in embroidered coats, to whom 
he formed a striking contrast, being 
simply dressed in a plain green coat with 
white mother-o’-pearl buttons, and a 
white waistcoat; his shoes were tied 
with ribband, and he wore no decora- 
tions ; his mustachios were large and 
black, and his hair hung loose over his 
shoulders without any powder. Such 
was the dress of this great sovereign, 
which it must be confessed was quite in 
character. . 

** After he had kissed the hand of the 
illustrious hostess, he walked about the 
saloon, and conversed with many of the 
ladies, particularly with the Duchess de 
Gallo, whose husband is his prime mi- 
nister. Lady Landaff and Lady Oxford 
also drew a large share of his attention. 
Murat is considered by the ladies as 
graceful in his manners and studious to 
please all, and appears to be quite a Che- 
valier Francois, till he opens his mouth, 
when the charm is at once dissolved. 
Vulgar oaths seem familiar to him, nor 
did he restrain himself in the use of 
them even when conversing with women 
of the first rank: so disgusting was this 
to many present, and even to his suite, 
that ! beard several of them make their 
remarks upon it. 

“A Neapolitan nobleman near me 
was bold enough to make several ill-na- 
tured observations: among the rest he 
expressed his surprise that a certain il- 
lustrious personage should dress &@ la 

Fran. 
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Francoise, and not after the fashion of 
her own country; he also wondered at 
her affability in waltzing with strangers. 
Being desirous of breaking off this con- 
versation, which was neither pleasant 
nor becoming, I retired to the other 
side of the saloon, but he soon followed 
me, and continued his observations. — 
‘ Pray Sir,’ said he, ‘is it customary in 
England for the pages to waltz in com- 
with the illustrious Perso 
they attend? I am surprized that the 
young protégé does not dance with a lady 
of his own age; instead of which he 
chooses one of the best dancers in the 
ball-room, without any regard to the 
disparity of ber years.” 


9. Narrative of an Expedition to explore 
the River Zaire, usually called the 
Congo, in South Africa, in 1816, under 
the direction of Capt. J. H. Tuckey, 
R.N. To which is (are) added, the 
Journal of Professor Smith ; some gene- 
val Observations on the Country and its 
Inhabitants; and an Appendix, con- 
taining the Natural History of’ that 
Part of the Kingdom of Congo through 
which the Zaire flows. Published by 
Permission of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiraity. Ato, pp. 498, and 

IV. Plates. Murray. 


OF this ill-fated expedition to the 
Congo, the melancholy catastrophe 
of which has added so largely to the 
catalogue of martyrs to the spirit of 
African discovery, 


“© It may not, perhaps, be too mueh to 
say, that there never was, in this or in 
any other country, an expedition of dis- 
covery sent out with better prospects or 
more flattering hopes of success, than 
the one in question ; whether it be con- 
sidered as to the talents and zeal of the 
persons selected to carry the objects of 
the voyage into execution, or the prepa- 
rations that were made for rendering 
the means of executing it efficient, and 
for the health and comfort of those who 
had embarked in it. Yet, by a fatality 
thai is almost inexplicable, never were 
the results of an expedition more melan- 
choly and disastrous. 

“ Captain Tuckey, Lieut. Hawkey, 
Mr. Eyre, and ten of the Congo’s crew, 
Professor Smith, Mr. Cranch, Mr. Tudor, 
and Mr. Galwey, in all eighteen persons, 
died in the short space of less than three 
months which they remained in the 
river, or within a few days after leaving 
the river. Fourteen of the above-men- 
tioned were of the party of thirty, who 
set out on the land journey beyond the 
cataracts, the other four were attached 
on board the Congo; two died in the 
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passage out, and the serjeant of marines 
at the hospital at Bahia, making the 
total number of deaths amount to 21. 

“ This great mortality is the mone 
extraordinary, as it appears from Capt. 
Tuckey’s journal that nothing could be 
finer than the climate, the thermometer 
never descending lower than 60° of 
Fahrenheit during the night, and seldom 
exceeding 76° in the day-time; the at- 
mosphere remarkably dry; scarcely a 
shower falling during the whole of the 
journey; and the sun sometimes for 
three or four days not shewing himself 
sufficiently clear to enable them to get 
an observation.” 


The following biographical sketch 
(as well as those of Lieut. Hawkey, 
Professor Smith, Mr. Cranch, Mr. 
Galwey, &c. which we cannot insert) 
is well worth the Reader's notice: 


«* James Hingston Tuckey, the young- 
est son of Thomas Tuckey, esq. of Green- 
hill, near Mallow, was born in 1776, 
went to sea in 1791, served on board the 
Suffolk as Master’s-mate at the capture 
of Trincomallee, when he received a 
slight wound in his left arm; and assist- 
ed at the surrender of Amboyna, ‘ fa- 
mous,” as he observes in a letter to bis 
friends, ‘ for Dutch cruelty and English 
forbearance.’ Here, when in the act of 
firing a gun, it burst, and broke his 
right arm. ‘* Having no surgeon on 
board,” he writes, ‘ I was obliged to offi- 
ciate for myself, and set it in a truly 
sailor-like fashion, so that in a week 
after, it was again obliged to be broken, 
by the advice of the surgeon.’ For his 
exertions in quelling a mutiny which 
broke out in the Suffolk, bearing the 
flag of Rear-admiral Rainier, that Officer 
appointed him acting Lieutenant. While 
at Madras in a prize, he volunteered into 
the Sybille, on intelligence being re- 
ceived of the French frigate La Forte, 
cruizing in the Bay of Bengal: and in 
the gallant action which ensued, Lieut. 
Tuckey commanded on the forecastle. 
In 1799 he was sent with dispatches to 
Admiral Biankett, then commanding in 
the Red Sea. Here the excessive heat 
seems to have laid the foundation of a 
complaint which never left him. ‘ It 
may surprize you (be writes from Bom- 
bay) to hear me complain of heat, after 
six years broiling between the tropicks; 
but the hottest day I ever felt, either in 
the East or West Indies, was winter to 
the coolest one we bad in the Red Sea, 
The whole coast of Araby the Blest, 
from Babelmandel tu Suez, for 40 miles 
inland, is an arid sand, producing not a 
single blade of grass, nor affording one 
drop of fresh water; that which we 
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drank for nine months, on being ana- 
lyzed, was found te contain a very con- 
sidefable portion of sea-salt. In the Red 
Sea, the thermometer at midnight was 
never lower than 94°, at sun-rise 104°, 
and at noon 112%. In India the medium 
is 82°, the highest 94°.” On a second 
visit to this inland sea, he experienced 
so vivlent an attack of the liver, and was 
so much debilitated, that a return to Eu- 
rope was the only chance of saving bis 
life. His native climate had the desired 
effect, and in 1802 he was appointed first 
Lieutenant of the Caleutta, whew sent 
to form an establishment in New South 
Wales. Here he made several surveys, 
and particularly one of Port Philip, and 
on reaching England in 1804, published 
an account of the voyage. The follow- 
ing year the Caleufta, in bringing home 
a valuable convoy from St. Helena, was 
met by the Rochefort squadron, consist- 
ing of five sail of the line and two fri- 
gates. For the preservation of this con- 
voy Captain Woodriff determined to en- 
gage the whole squadron, and maintain- 
eda sort of running fight in a direction 
opposite to the course of the convoy, till 
he saw it out of danger, and the Calcutta 
became perfectly unmanageable, and 
was compelled to surrender. Captain 
W-odriff, after an imprisonment of 18 
months, was exchanged for a French offi- 
eer of equal rank: but Lieut. Tuckey 
was kept in confinement till the termi- 
nation of the war. The Court-martial 
having ‘ most honourably acquitted Capt. 
Woodriff, his Officers, and ship’s com- 
pany,’ the Captain delivered a paper to 
the Court to the following effect: ‘1 
eannot, Mr. President, and members of 
this honourable Court, omit to express 
to you how much | regret that the cap- 
tivity of Lieut. Tuckey, late First Lieut. 
of his Majesty’s ship Calcutta, should 
be a bar to the promotion he so highly 
merits ; his courage, cool intrepidity, 
and superior abilities as a seaman and 
an Officer, entitle him to my warmest 
gratitude, and render him most worthy 
of the attention of the Right Honour- 
able the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.’ 

“In 1806, Mr.Tuckey married a fellow- 
prisoner, Miss Margaret Stuart, daughter 
of the Commander of a ship in the East 
India Company’s service at Bengal. She 
also had been taken by the Rochefort 
squadron, on her passage to join her fa- 
ther in India. In vain Mr. Tuckey and 
his friends exerted themselves in procur- 
ing his release, by exchange or other- 
wise: and it was not till after repeated 
refusals that he even obtained permis- 
sion, in 1810, for his wife to visit Eng- 
land to look after his concerns, Her 
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object accomplished, she procured pags. 
ports to return to France by way of Mor- 
laix: here she was detained, and after 
six weeks sent back to England, On 
the advance of the Allied Armies into 
France in 1814, Mr. Tuckey was ordered 
to Blois, and, with his too little boys, 
obliged to travel in the most severe wea- 
ther, he says, that he ever experienced. 
His youngest son fell a victim to fatigue 
and sickness. ‘I had indeed,’ says the 
father, ‘ a hard trial with my little boy, 
for after attending him day and night 
for three weeks, (he had no mother, no 
servant, no friend but me to watch over 
him,) 1 received his last breath, and then 
had not only to direct his interment, 
but also to follow him to the grave, and 
recommend his innucent soul to his God: 
this was indeed a severe trial, but it was 
a duty, and I did not shrink from it.’ 
But one still more severe awaited him 
shortly after his arrival in England ; he 
had the misfortune to lose a fine child, 
a girl of seven years of age, in conse- 
quence of her clothes taking fire, after 
lingering several days in excruciating 
agony. 

«On account of Mr. Tuckey’s merito- 
rious services in the Calcutta, and his 
sufferings and long imprisonment in 
France, Lord Melville promoted him, in 
the year 1814, to the rank of com- 
mander; and in the following year, on 
hearing of the intention of sending an 
expedition to explore the Zaire, he ap- 
plied, among several others, to be ap- 
pointed to that service. His abilities 
were unquestionable ; he was an excel- 
lent surveyor, spoke several languages, 
and during his confinement he had 
stored his mind with such various know- 
ledge, and had turned his attention so 
particularly to the subject of nautical dis- 
covery and river navigation, that he ap- 
peared to be in every respect eligible for 
the service, and accordingly was en- 
trusted with the command, of which his 
narrative is the best proof he was not 
undeserving. His zeal to accomplish 
the objects of the expedition appears to 
have been without bounds, and his un- 
wearied exertions evidently brought on 
his old disorder. He returned to the 
ships from his river excursion in a state 
of extreme exhaustion; he had no fever, 
however, nor pain during the whole of 
his illness, from the 17th of September, 
when he reached the Congo, till the 4th 
of October, when he expired.” 


10. Narrative of the Expedition which 
sailed from England in 1817, to jon 


the South American Patriots; com- 
prising every particular connected with 
its Formation, History, and ene 
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with Observations, Sc. on the real 
Character of the Contest. By James 
Hackett, Xe. Murray. 


WHAT Mr. Fearon has done so 
effectually for North America, Mr. 
Hackett has in a great measure per- 
formed for South America. He has 
drawn the veil aside with which in- 
terested motives and iniquity had so 
darkly enveloped the struggle in that 
country; and, by letting ina ray of 
light, shewn us the real state of the 
war, which, we trust, will not be lost 
upon such of our fellow-citizens as 
burn with ardour to take a part in 
this sanguinary and ruthless contest. 
The matter which relates to those 
unfortunate Britons who were se- 
duced into an expedition for Vene- 
zuela, is peculiar to Mr. Hackett, 
and now first appears in a tangible 
shape, though several vewspapers, 
such as “ The New Times,” “ Cou- 
rier,” ** Morning Post,” and “‘ Times,” 
have occasionally inserted letters, an- 
neuncing facts similar to those stated 
by the author. 

It is well known to the publick, 
that there are several recruiting offi- 
cers, military or civil, belonging to 
the patriot cause, employed in Lon- 
don in raising supplics of men, and 
procuring munitions of war for the 
Insurgents in South America. Among 
these was, and perhaps is, one Mendez, 
calling himself the agent for Venezuela, 
by whose misrepresentations and pro- 
mises our unhappy com-patriots were 
induced, to embark in this service. 
Mr. Hackett, who does not seem 
previously to have been a soldier, 
was engaged to go as First Lieutenant 
in a brigade of artillery commanded 
by a Col. Gilmore: he was to equip 
himself, but to be remunerated with 
200 dollars on landing in Spanish 
America; and was to receive the 
same pay and allowance as in the Bri- 
tish service. Two advantages appear 

“to be gained by the Independents by 
such arrangements: in the first place 
they procure a reinforcement of men ; 
and in the second, either by the na- 
tural death or murder of these men, 
they at least obtain a supply of 
clothes, of which they are dreadfully 
ia want. Ail this Don Mendez weil 
knew, though he gave his guarantee 
for the performance of the stipulated 
conditions, exciting hopes which were 
never to be realised, and vouching for 
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the observance of conditions, the ful- 
filment of which he was aware was im- 
practicable. By such means not fewer 
than five distinct corps of British vo- 
lunteers were at this period persuaded 
to sail far South America to join the 
insurgent General Bolivar. 

The first of these, to which Mr. 
Hackett belonged, was the brigade 
of artillery, commanded by Col. Gil- 
more, consisting of five light six- 
pounders and one howitzer, 10 offi- 
cers, and 80 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men. Their equipments 
were complete, their stores most 
ample and abundant, and their uni- 
form superb and rich. The latter 
extravagauce was indeed common to 
all the corps; and it is not at all im- 
probable that the vanity of the vic- 
tims was often excited in this direc- 
tion, in order that their personal 
spoils might be of greater value to 
the vile associates with whom they 
were inveigled to unite. 

The second corps was called Vene- 
zuelan Hussars; it was under the 
command of a Col. Hippesley, and 
consisted of 30 officers, and 160 rank 
and file. 

The third was also hussars, to be 
called Red: its command devolved 
on a Col. Wilson, and it consisted of 
20 officers and 200 men. 

The fourth was a rifle corps, its 
Colonel's name Campbell, and its 
force 37 officers, and about 200 men. 

The fifth and last was a corps of 
lancers under Col. Skeene, and con- 
sisted of about 220 individuals; all of 
whom perished in the wreck of the 
Indian transport off Ushant, within 
a few days of their fatal embarkation. 

The round numbers amount to 
about 860 British subjects, who, to- 
gether with artisans of various de- 
scriptions, armourers with a cargo of 
musketry, a printer with materials 
for printing, &c. left England io De- 
cember 1817, on this futile and periloas 
enterprise. The ships were appointed 
to rendezvous at St. Thomas’s and St. 
Bartholomew’s, where the persons 
engaged might asceriain accurately 
the state of affairs on the Continent 
before they proceeded thither to dis- 
embark. 

The Author isa little full of self at 
setting out; but as his feelings at 
leaving his friends cannot interest the 
feelings of our Readers, we shall pass 

vrer 
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ovef their description, and also the 
details of the particulars of the voy- 
age. Suffice it to say, that the Ist, 
2d, and 3d corps arrived in safety at 
St. Bartholomew's, and were well re- 
ceived by the Swedish Governor, and 
hospitably entertained ; till the mis- 
conduct (we are sorry to state) of 
some of their own body, put them all 
out of the pale of civilized and ho- 
nourable treatment. At St. Bartho- 
lomew’s they lay for weeks, endea- 
vouring to gain authentic intelligence 
from Venezuela. Only rumours 
reached them, and these were uni- 
formly inauspicious to their project. 
Plans for arriving at a certainty in 
this respect were concerted and aban- 
doned, till at length Mr. Ritchie, 
the supercargo of one of the ships, 
proceeded to another island to pro- 
cure such information as might decide 
him whether he should or should not 
carry his freight to an independent 
port. On his return it was found 
that his determination was fixed not 
to proceed, as the insurgents were 
alike destitute of money and credit. 
This naturally increased the anxiety 
and distress of the expedition; and 
their difficulties received the last blow 
from the discovery by the Governor 
of a scandalous attempt on the part of 
Cel. W——, with a number of his of- 
ficers, and some other individuals, to 
cut out a Spanish polacre, laden with 
wine, brandy, oil, and, as was also 
understood, some specie, bound from 
Cadiz to Havannah. 

After this piratical scheme was de- 
feated, the vessel with Col. Campbell’s 
rifle corps arrived at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, and the three ships followed 
Col. Wilson to Grenada. Here, as 
at St. Bartholomew's, all the accounts 
from the Main were unfavourable to 
the Patriot cause, and the brigade of 
artillery was disbanded by Col. Gil- 
more, and the poor fellows who com- 
posed it, left destitute to shift for 
themselves in a foreign land and in- 
salubrioug climate. Some of them 
joined Wilsov, others got to North 
America, and a few remained in a 
state of fearful doubt, perplexity, 
and sorrow. Among the latter was 
the Author, who was decided in this 
indecisive course, by the arrival of 
several officers, recently in the Pa- 
triot service, and who had succeeded 
in effecting their return. They, he 
thus writes, 

2 


*¢ Gave us such information of thestate 
of affairs on the Spanish main, as clearly 
proved the madness of our previous deci- 
sion, and convinced us that it would be 
preferable to risk every vicissitude of 
fortune, rather than personally engage 
in a contest, not only far more ha- 
zardous, and accompanied by infinitely 
greater hardships and privations, than 
an ordinary state of hostilities, but like- 
wise conducted by both parties on prin- 
ciples at variance with every feeling of 
honour and humanity; whilst the ex- 
treme difficulty attendant on a departure 
from the patriot service of those who 
once actually join their standard, ren- 
ders every attempt at return so nearly 
impracticable, as to place foreigners, 
thus circumstanced, almost in a state of 
slavery. Exclusive, however, of the 
obstructions to return, originating in 
the peculiar local circumstances of the 
country, and the hazard which must un- 
avoidably be encountered in traversing 
the interior, the Independents, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious, are particular]? 
cautious of permitting individuals to 
withdraw from their armies. 

** The information received from the 
officers to whom I have just referred, 
was to the following purport :—they as- 
sured us that in consequence of the ex- 
tended duration of the war, and exter- 
minating principle upon which it had 
been conducted, the country in general 
displayed one uniform scene of devasta- 
tion and wretchedness ; that the Patriot 
forces were reduced to a state of the 
greatest poverty, totally devoid of dis- 
cipline, and not one-fourth provided 
with proper military arms, the remainder 
Geing compelled to resort to bludgeons, 
knives, and such other weapons as they 
found most readily procurable. 

* In clothing they were still more des- 
titute and deficient, in most instances 
merely consisting of fragments of coarse 
cloth wrapt round their bodies, and 
pieces of the raw buffalo hide laced over 
their feet as a substitute for shoes, 
which, when hardened by the sun’s heat, 
they again render pliant by immersion in 
the first stream at which they chanee to 
arrive. 

The Independent armies march in 
hordes, without order or discipline ; 
their baggage consisting of little more 
than the scanty covering on their backs. 
They afe totally destitute of tents, and 
in their encampments observe neitber 
regularity nor system. The command- 
ing officers are generally mounted, and 
likewise such of the others as are able 
to provide themselves with horses or 
mules, the latter of which are in great 
plenty. The exterminating principle 
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upon which the war is carried on be- 
tween the contending parties, render 
their campaigns bloody and destructive ; 
desolation marks the progress of those 
hostile bands, to whose inveterate en- 
mities the innocent and unoffending in- 
habitants are equally the victims, with 
these actually opposed to them in mili- 
tary strife. In action the Independents 
display much bravery and determination, 
and frequently prove successful, not- 
withstanding their want of discipline, 
deficiency of arms, and disorderly man- 
ner of attack and defence. Unhappily 
the work of death terminates not with 
the battle ; for on whatsvever side vic- 
tory rests, the events which immediately 
succeed those sanguinary struggles are 
such as must cast an indelible stain upon 
the Spanish American Revolution, 

* The engagement is scarcely ended 
when.an indiscriminate massacre of the 
prisoners takes place; nor is the slaugh- 
ter only confined to the captives, the 
field also undergoes an inspection, when 
the helpless wounded are in like manner 
put to the sword.”’ 

Disease is still more fatal than all 
the other causes together to Euro- 
peans in this service and climate. Ex- 
posed to every vicissitude of weather, 
unsheltered, worn with fatiguing 
marches, alternately burat by ascorch- 
ing sun, and steeped in the cold dews 
of night, their constitution soon sinks, 
and they miserably perish. 

We shall not pursue this theme far- 
ther. The book before us will be 
and should be generally read. From 
its warning pages will be learned the 
important lesson, that it is better to 
bear the ills we have, than fly to 
others we know not of. As for our 
Author, after undergoing every pri- 
vation and suffering, subsisting on 
unwilling charity, aad being despised 
and «rejected by all respectable men, 
merely because he was judged from 
the‘company in which he was found, 
he ‘got ‘to St. Kitt’s, and thence 
w his passage home as a com- 
mon séaman in a merchant's ship. 

We have only to add, that he con- 
tinues a friend to the Patriot cause, 
though he has so fully proved the in- 
sanity of any British subject attempt- 
ing to embark in the contest. Of the 
860 men with whom he originally co- 
operated, and sailed from the Thames 
in December last, we state, on good 
grounds, not one-third are nowalive! 
—(Lilerary Gaxeite. ) 

Gert. Mac. January, 1819. 
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1]. The Claims of the Church of Eng- 
land to the Fidelity of its Members, 
calmly, fairly, and plainly stated.s.a 
Sermon, for Distribution. -By tke Rew, 
R. Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield < 
Wilts. 12mo. pp. 17. LongmaniewsCod 
THE ingenious Author of (hittin? 

course trusts, and earnest hy huphedy se” - 
“That it will be considered by ‘all de- 

nominations of believers, as hi¥ing been 
written with a -strict and becoming re- 
gard to the high and indisrietisable duty 
of Christian charity. If it be not so, I 
shall: have greatly offended against the 
mild and liberal spirit of that Church, 
whose cause it advocates. The Cnurcn 
of ENGLAND neither interferes, nor wishes 
to interfere, with the religious opinions, 
or with ‘the manner of serving Gop,’ 
entertained or exercised by those with- 
out its pale; and, in conformity to this 
tolerant principle, the object of the pre- 
sent Sermon is, not to proselyte, but to 
retain within the bosom of the Estab- 
lishment, those who have been baptized 
into its faith, by calmly stating the rea- 
sons, which appear to me, to render 
their adherence to it an obligation of 
conscience, as well as a duty of grati- 
tude.” 


12. Answer of the Protestants to his 
Excellency the Catholic Board, on oc- 
casion of the Protocol transmitted to 
them on Thursday, December the 4th, 
1817. Dublin. vo. pp. 47. 

TWO carious facts are affirmed in 
this Pamphlet: one that the Protest- 
ants in Ireland amount probably to 
two millions, and that the Catholicks 
do not exceed four: the other, that 
the latter “* are ready for a bet- 
ter religion; and are therefure, so 
far on the way towards becoming 
complete Protestants, that it depends 
only upon their Clergy to make them 
completely Protestants this instant,” 
p- 25. If this statement be correct, 
a motive not hitherto detected, may 
be at the bottom of this earnest de- 
sire fur Catholic Emancipation, viz. 
that it is a ‘* losing concern,” and the 
measure of persecution would revive 
it. On one point we are satisfied, that_ 
itis Education, and many other things 
unconnected with the matter in ques- 
tion, which would be of the most ser- ° 
vice to Ireland. ; 

Upon this vexatious subject, we beg 
to lay before our Readers the follow-"” 
ing singular anecdote :-—*‘ Archbishop — 
Usher vehemently opposed a Tolera-" 
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tien which the Catholieks were then 
soliciting, and some were recommend- 
ing it, of which he oo his opinion 
from these words of Ezekiel, ‘ and 
thou shalt bear the Iniquity of the 
‘House of Judah forty days, and I 
have appointed thee each day fors 
year,’ iv. 6. - 
“They are part of Ezekiel’s vision 
concerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and of the Jewish Nation, 
which he applied thus to the state of 
Ireland :—* Fromm this year, 1 reckon 
forty years, and then those, whom 
you now embrace shall be your ruin, 
and you shall bear their iniquity.’ 
This being then uttered in a Sermon, 
says Dr. Parr, seemed only the ran- 
dom thought of a youug man who 
was no friend to Popery; but after- 
wards, at the end of forty years, viz. 
in 1641, when the Irish Rebellion 
broke out, it was considered by many 
as prophetical.” Chalmers’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, XXX. 168. 
Acireumstance, at which the Reader 
will smile is, that the Exequatur or 
‘Royal permission was rejected by the 
Catholicks, among other reasons for 
this, “ that it would extinguish the 
influence of Roman Catholic pastors 
ations,” so that 
our Ministers 
loguial dialect) too deep for 


over their — 
they om thin 


(in co 
them. 
The pamphlet is acute and euer- 
tic: the argument close, and the 
anguage clear and precise: the prin- 
ciple, Quid dubitas ne feceris. 


13. Revenge, or, the Novice of San Mar- 
tino, a Tragedy. By Major Brook 
Bridges Parlby, of the Hon. East-India 
Company's Service.  8vo. pp. 112. 
Black and ©. 


THIS Tragedy rested near six 
months on the shelves of Drury-lane 
last season, and after repeated appli- 
cations were made for its return, it 
was at length given up. The Author 
has now submitted his production to 
the judgment of the Publick. 

Rodolphe, Duke of Milan, tempted 
by the immense wealth of the two 
daughters of Ludovico Carantani, in- 
clines to marry one of them, could 
the father induce the other to enter 
a convent; as an uncle, who bad be- 
queathed his riches to them, had de- 
termined that, if either died, or en- 
tered a religious house before reach- 
ing twenty-one, his whole property 
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should centre ia the other. Carag. 
tani, ambitious only to elevate bis 
house, eagerly grasps at the Duke's 
roposal, and resolves that Olivia, 
is youngest daughter, should, with as 
little delay as sees take the veik: 

The title of Revenge arises from 
the uncontrouled rein given to that 
passion by Angelo, a monk, Whdse 
apparently extraordioary sanctity has 
raised him to the dignity of Abbot of 
San Martino. 

Though Olivia is a novice in the 
convent of San Martino, she bad Jong 
been attached to Florian de Rosalba, 
a young nobleman of limited fortune. 
In the opening of the Play Florian 
deposits a letter in an obscure niche 
in a cloister of the Abbey, while iis 
inhabitants are engaged at vespers. 
As the sisterhood pass from the Cha- 
pels Olivia lingers behind, and while 

oping to escape observation, and 
weighed down with contending feel- 
ings, utters the following soliloquy : 
“ These cloister’d walls bear witness to 
my groans ; [tears ; 
These holy steps are water’d with my 
And as I nightly press my couch of straw, 
No whisp'ring seraph breathes the notes 
of peace, {ing breast, 
But the deep sigh, fore’d from my labour- 
emer J echoed through the vaulted 
cell, 
Repeats anew to my unwilling ear, 
Tidings of sad interminable woe.— 
Florian, dear Florian, would [ had seen 
thee never, 
Or, having seen thee, that ’twere possible, 
With some oblivious draught, poppy or 
hemlock, {stream, 
Drowsy mandragora, or Lethe’s clouded 
To sweep from this fond, foolish, lovesick 
bosom, [{hopes, 
All traces, records, and false lingering 
That memory loves to feed on. 
To this stern sacrifice cold prudence 
bids; [the flame, 
Vet, like the moth that flutters rousd 
I fly to that which shines but to undo me. 
And from its marble prison draw the 
hoarded prize, [bla’s snows. 
Welcome as cheering blaze midst Zem- 

[She stoops and takes up the letter, 
which she and runs over to herself. | 
Rest there, brief pledge of truth and con- 

stancy, 

[Putting the letter in her bosom. 
Where he that trac’d thee will for ever 

dwell.” 

For a further acquaintance with 
the characters, and the sequel of the 
piste in which the Reader will be 

ighly interested, we must refer te 
the original. 
LITE- 
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Cambridg a, Dee. 11, The subject of 
the English Poem for the Chancellor’s 
gold medal, is “‘ Pompeii.” 

. The Hulsean Prize at Cambridge, for 
the last year, has been adjudged to W. 

» esq. B. A. of St. John’s College, 
for his Essay on “ The probable influence 
of Revelation upon the writings of the Hea- 
then philosophers and the morals of the 
Heathen world.” 

Dec. 25. The subject of the Hulsean 
prize for the ensuing year is “‘ The fitneds 
of the time when Christ ceme into the 
world.” 

The Rev. R. Potwnexe, of Kenwyn Vi- 
carage, Cornwall, has recently gained the 
First Prize of 50/. from the “ Church 
Union Society,” under the patronage of 
the Bishop of St. David’s, for an Essay 
en “ The Evidence from Scripture, that 
the Soul immediately after Death is not in 
2 state of Insensibility, but of Happiness 
or Misery.” 


The subscription to Mr. Vatry's Edi- 
tion of the Delphin & Variorum Classics 
whl close on the publication of Part I. 
which will appear on the 6th of February 
instant. Each Part will then be raised in 
price. The best text will be used, and 
not the Delphin. For conditions of the 
Work, see Vol. LXXXVIII. Part I. p. 
349. A setof the Delphin Editions sold 
at the Roxburgh sale in 1812 for above 
500/.; and a uniform set of the Variorum 
cannot be obtained at any price. 

Mr. Srorer's beautifal and accurate 
Views of our Cathedral Churches draws 
near to a Conclusion. ‘Twenty-five are 
already published ; and Two only remain, 
Yoru and Duanam, which may shortly be 
expected. 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

«* Remarks on Scepticism, especially as 
it is connected with the subject of Organi- 
zation; and Life.” By Rev. Taomas Ren- 
went, Christian Advocate in the University 
of Cambridge, and Vicar of Kensington. 

A volume of Familiar Dissertations on 
Theological and Mora! subjects. By the 
Rev, Dr. Wittiam Barnow, Prebendary 
of Southwell. 

A Second Volume of a Course of Prac- 
tical Sermons, expressly adapted to be 
réad in Families. By the Rev. Harvey 
Manrniorr, Rector of Claverton. 

Preparatory Prayers, and a Compa- 
nion to the Altar, By a Member of the 
Church of England at Greenwich. 

A new Edition of Mr. Waanen’s “ Old 
Church of England Principles opposed to 
the New Light.” 

Remarks on the Foreknowledge of God; 
Suggested by passages in Dr. Adam Clarke’s 


Commentary on the New Testament, By 
Mr. Girt Trams. 

ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, ora 
View of the Intellectual powers of Maa, 
with observations on their cultivation. By 
Mr. Martin, of Liverpool. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the 
History of Modern Europe. Cotmpiled 
from the best English, Freneh; and Ger- 
man Historians. By Mr. Picevot, au- 
thor of the Universal Geography, &c, 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, drawn 
from the State Papers, with six subsidiary 
Memoirs: On the Calumnies concerning 
the Scottish Queen; Memoirs of Franes 
II.; on Lord Darnley; ow James Earl 
Bothwell; on the Ear! of Murray; on 
Secretary Maitland. By Mr. Gsones 
Cuatmers, in 2 vols. 4to. Illustrated 
with ten plates of medals, portraits, and 
views, 

A new Edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, 
in 12 vols. small 8vo. enriched with por- 
traits, and the Latin part of them trans- 
lated into English. By P. Suaw, M.D. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, illas- 
trated throughout by experiments which 
may be pe:formed without regular Appa- 
ratus. By James Mitrcuett, M. A. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Compen- 
dium: containing an Introduction to the 
Koowledge of British Insects. By Groner 
Samove se, Associate of the Linnwan So- 
ciety of London. 

A Letter to his Majesty’s Sheriff De- 
putes in Scotland, recommending the es- 
tablishment of Four National Asylums for 
the reception of Criminal and Pauper Lu- 
natics. By Anprew Duncan, sen. M; D. 
and P. with a short Account of the rise, 
progress, and pre-ent state of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Edinburgh. 

Remarks on the Practicability of Mr. 
Robert Owen’s Plan to improve the con- 
dition of the Lower Classes, ‘ 

A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a 
Plan for the Suppression of Mendicity, and 
the es‘ablishment of universal parochial 
benefit societies. By Mr. S. Ropers. 

**The Rhbetorician’s Assistant,” com- 
prising five orders of themes on English 
composition, adapted to the Grammar of 
Rhetoric; and “* The Rhetorical Exami- 
ner,” comprehending questions and \ex- 
ercises on the Grammar of Rhetoric. By 
Arexanoer JAMIESON. . 

Conversations on General Histecg, An- 
cient and Modern, for the use of sthoals 
and private instruction, By A, Jamizsow, 

Lectures on the Comic Genius and 
Writers of Great Britain, as delivered at 
the Surrey Institution. By Mr, Haztirr. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty; etd 
Advantages of Early Rising; and Thé Au- 

thoress, 
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thoress, a Tale. By the Author of Rachel. 

Essays, Biographical, Literary, Moral, 
and Critical. By the Rev. Joun Evans. 

The Gardeners’ Remembrancer, exhi- 
biting the nature of vegetable life, and of 
vegetation; together with the practical 
methods of Gardening in all its branches. 
By Mr. James Macruain, 20 years gar- 
dener to the late Earl of Liverpool. 
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prising its history, laws, superstitions, 
customs, architecture, trade, &c.: to 
which is added, a translation from the 
Arabic of an account of Mr. Park’s death, 
&c.; by T. E. Bowpicn, esq. condactor 
and chief of the embassy. 

Memoirs of the Rev. William Richards, 
LL. D. including a sketch of his charac- 
ter and writings ; with an App+ ndix, con- 





The Recollections of Japan, accomp 
nied by a Chronological Account ef the 
Rise, Decline, and Renewal of British 
Commercial Intercourse with that coun- 
try. By Capt. Gorourun. 

The Hermit in London ; or, Sketches 
of English Manners. 

Tne Second or concluding Part of Dr. 
Warkins’s Memoirs of her late Majesty. 

An Essay on warm, cold, and vapour 
Bathing, with practical Observations on 
Sea Bathing, diseases of the skin, bilious 
liver complaints, aod dropsy. By Sir 
Artsur Crarke. 

A Poem called The Dessert, by the Au- 
thor of The Banquet. 

Preparing for Publication : 

A History and Description of Lichfield 
Cathedral, illustrated with 16 engravings 
from drawings by F. Mackenzie ; among 
which iswne representing the justly-famed 
Monument, by Chantrey, of the Two 
Children of Mrs. Robinson; which will 
form a portion of the Author's Cathedral 
Antiquities of England. By Mr. Brirron. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with such foreign Works as 
have been translated into English, or 
printed in the British Dominions. In- 
cluding also a very copious Selection 
from the writings of the most celebrated 
Authors of all ages and nations, In Two 
Parts. By Dr. Warr, of Glasgow. In 
the First Part the Authors are arranged 
alphabetically, and of each, as far as 
possible, a short biographical notice is 
given; to which is subjoined a correct 
List of his Works, their va:ious editions, 
titles, prices, &c. and in many instances 
the character of the Work. In the Second, 
the subjects are arranged alphabetically, 
and under each, all the works, and parts 
of works, treating of that subject, are ar- 
ranged in chronological order. This Part 
also includes the anonymous works which 
have appeared in this country. 

Memorials, or Memorable Things that 
fell out within this Island of Britain from 
1638 to 1684. By the Rev. Rosert Law. 
Edited from the MS. by Charles Kirx- 
PaTRick SHARPE, esq. 

An Essay on the Nature and Genius of 
the German Language: also, The Art of 
Vrench Conversation, exemplified on a 
new plan. By Mr. Borreav. 

Mission from Cape Coast Castle to the 
Kingdom of Ashantee, in Africa; com- 


some t of the Rev. Roger 
Williams, founder of the state of Rhode 
Island. By the Rev. Joun Evans, A.M. 

A Treatise concerning Credit and Poli- 
tical Expediency. By H. A. Mitcnatt, 
of Newcastle. 

A series of Practical Observations on 
the Pathology, Treatment, and Preven- 
tion of Typbus Fever. By Dr. Percivar. 

A familiar Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils. By Mr, Parkinson. 

Professor Robison’s very able System 
of Mechanical Philosophy, with notes and 
illustrations, comprising the most recent 
discoveries in the Pbysical sciences. By 
Dr. Brewster. 

The Life of Demosthenes ; containing 
all that is recorded of that celebrated 
Orator, both in his private and public 
conduct ; with an account of the age of 
Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great, embracipg the most interesting 
and brilliant period of ancient Greece, iv 
Arts, Literature, and Eloquence. By 
Mr. S. FLeminec. 

A set of Plates, executed in the most fi- 
nished manner, by an eminent Artist, il- 
lustrating the Medals executed at the Na- 
tional Mint at Paris, by and under the 
direction of Napoleon Buonaparte during 
his Dynasty. By Capt. J. C. Lasxey. 

Specimens of Irish Eloquence, now fivst 
arranged and collected, with Biographical 
Notices, and a Preface. By Cuartes 
Puiturrs, Esq. the Irish Barrister. 

The Jacobite Poetical Relicks of Scot- 
land, during the struggles in 1715 and 1745. 
By Mr. Hoce, the Ettric Shepherd. 

A Series of Letters by the Hon. Lady 
Spencer to her niece the late celebrated 
Duchess of Devonsuire, shortly after her 
Marriage. 

The Busts that have been commonly 
sold, professing to represent the features 
of Suaxsreare, Campen, and B. Jonsoy, 
being notoriously devoid of authenticity, 
truth, and likeness, Mr. Britron has en- 

Mr. W. Scourar to make reduced 
Models frown the Monumental Busts at 
Westminster and Stratford Church, which 
he has executed with fidelity and taste. 

Accounts from Odessa state, that the 
Greek inhabitants of that town have re- 
cently established a school, a press, and 
a theatre. The tragedy of Philoctetes, 
by Sornoczres, translated into modern 
Greek, and that of The Death of Demos- 
thenes, have been there. 
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Egyptian Head of Memnon at the British 
Museum. 

The Head of Memnon, sent to England 
ty Mr, Salt, of which so much has been 
said in the public prints, has been re- 
cently ‘placed, most judiciously as to 
light, on a pedestal in the Egyptian Room 
in_the British Museum, under the able 
direction of Mr. Combe. We cougratu- 
Jate the public on this valuable acquisi- 
tion, which may perhaps be considered 
as the most perfect specimen of Egyptiau 
art in the world. On entering the room 
the immensity of the Head has its full 
effect on the spectator, when seen in the 
same view with the famous figure of the 
Discobulus, which is the size of life, and 
stands at a short distance from it, From 
the proportion of the features it may be 
concluded that the figure, when perfect, 
was about 20 feet in height. The Head 
has suffered a loss of part of the right side 
of its skull, yet the features are ali en) ire. 
They are truly beautiful, partaking more 
of the Grecian than of the Egyptian cha- 
racter; and are as sharp and perfect as 
when they were left by the chisel. Al- 
though the Head represents a young per- 
son, yet it has a long beard. 

The back part of the Figure is charged 
with hieroglyphicks, from which Dr. 
Young is of opinion, that it represents a 
young Memnon. The mouth is closed: 
it therefore cannot be the celebrated Head 
of Memnon that was said to utier sound. 
The Figure bas a singularly beautiful ap- 
pearance, from the particular colour of 
the strata; the whole of the Head being 
of a reddish, and the lower pait of the 
greyish granite. 

We are happy to see that the Room in 
which this invaluable Head is placed, is 
rendered more pleasant to the view of the 
publick by an improved arrangement of 
the Egyptian Antiquities for which it is 
appropriated. 

Near this Head is placed the enormous 
Fist, noticed by Mr. Flaxman in one of 
his Lectures at the Royal Academy, who 
has observed, that if there bad been a 
figure of which this Fist had formed a part, 
it must have been at least 60 feet in height. 
' Mr. Apam Anperson, rector of the Aca- 
demy of Perth, has lately ascertained 
that the density of the atmospheric va- 
pour diminishes as we ascend, in a much 
faster ratio than that of air itself; aud 
that the disp:oportionate effects thus pro- 
duced by the elasticity of the vapour, at 
the upper and lower stations, cause a de- 
viation from the law by which the density 
of the air, at different elevations, has hi- 
therto been supposed to be regulated. 


The deviation of the density of the atmo- 
spherical strata from the condition pro- 
duced by perfect elasticity, is, however, 
frequently counteracted by the dilatetion 
of the whole column of air, by means of 
the vapour which it holds in solution; and 
sometimes these disturbing causes are so 
nicely balanced, that the densiiy of the 
air, as we ascend, differs but little from 
what it would be if the air were perfectly 
elastic, At other times the difference is 
considerable, and leads to very great er- 
rors, in the ordinary formula for calcu- 
lating heights by the barometer, parti- 
cularly when the air is very damp. 

Dr. Tuomsow has discovered a new 
compound iflammable gas, aud has called 
it, from the nature of its constitution, Ay- 
droguetted carbonic oxide. Its specific 
gravity is 913 that of common air deing 
1. It is not absorbed nor altered by wa- 
ter. It burns with a deep blue flame, 
and detonates when mixed with oxygen 
and fired, It is a compound of oxygea, 
hydrogen, and carbon ; and Dr. Thomson 
considers it as being three volumes of car- 
bouic oxide, and one volume of hydrogen, 
condensed by combination into three vo- 
lumes. 

Southwark Bridge.—In the erection of 
this work, it appears as if an attempt had 
been made to prevent the natural effect of 
heat upon iron, that is, to prevent its ex- 
pauding; for where the spandrils enter 
the masonry of the abutments and piers, 
they are wedged in tight with iron wedges, 
from the bottom to the top; the conse- 
quence is, that ao expansion taking place, 
a very unequal strain and injurious effect 
is then produced ; for the radius of the 
intrado of the arch being 312 feet, and of 
the extrado about 6600, and both being 
confined between abutments, yet con- 
nected together, locking them as two se- 
payate and distinct arches, it becomes 
evident that the latter would require to 
rise in the centre, fur every degree of 
heat, considerably more than the former, 
but cannot without lifting, or parting 
from it by fracture. ‘To avoid this, which 
it is somewhat extraordinary was not 
guarded against in the first instance, the 
masons are now employed, night and day, 
in the tedious operation of working away 
the stone work at the back of the wedges, 
in order to remove them, 

The purification of coal _gas, which is 
become of such general application and 
esteem for lighting streets and -shops, 
may be effected in a more economical! 
manner by passing through ignited iron 
tubes, than by the common application of 
quick lime, 

SELECT 
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Mr. Unsan, Taunion. 
THE following sketch was suggested by 
Chateaubriand’s description of the 
ruins of Sparta: should you deem it wor- 
thy. of a place in your Poet’s corner, it is 

at your service. Epwin ATHERSTONE. 


Scene—Sparta—(The shade of Lzon:- 
was, brought by the ministers of Pruto 
from the Infernal Regions at the com- 
mencement of the 19th century, that he 
may contemplate the ravages of Time on 
his beloved native place. From the hill 
ef the Citadel he looks anxiously around, 
and in an angry and disappointed tone 
exclaims to the attending spirits—<) 

Why do ye mock me thus }— 
Ye said I should behoid my native place, 
Immortal Sparta :—mother of the race 
Tnvincible :—the scourge of tyranny, 
The dread of mightiest monarchs, and the 
home 
Of persecuted freedom.—I had thought 
‘To see a city, in whose boundless scope 
Whole nations might have wander’d ;—= 
where the eye 
Might vainly stretch to compass at a view 
Its mighty bulk: where, strong and bold 
as gods, (sky, 
Her sons might lift their foreheads to the 
Happy and free,—the wonder of the 
earth. [time 
Three thousand years almost of aiding 
Must have done this, or more: all Greece 
perhaps [things ! 
May now be only Sparta.——Taunting 
Why do ye mock me thus ?— 

Spixrr—Illustrious shade, 

‘We mock thee not.—Look round again, 
and mark 
If aught recal thy Sparta. 


Leonipas—Scoffing fiend !— 
Desist thy lying tale ;—nor vex my soul 
With unendurable thoughts.—It cannot be, 
The glorious City towers above the earth, 
Supreme among the nations ; and her fame 
Sounds through the echoing universe. Her 
arms 
Flush from the furthest regions of the East, 
Where the bright sun gets up, to where he 
sinks, West.— 
Quench’d in the bottomless Ocean of the 
Her splendour cannot darken, nor her walls 
Moulder in endless ages ;—nor her sons 
Forget their fathers deeds.—But ye would 
sport [warmth, 
‘With mortal weakness ;—sneer at patriot’s 
And laugh to scorn the pangs of wretched 
men, 
Who dreads his country’s rain.—If not so, 
Why — me here, perchance in Afric’s 
wilds, 


For all is drear and foreign to my gaze; . 

Why point with blasted finger to you piles 

Of black and hideous ruins, and pronounce 

Th’ adored 7 of Sparta? — Wherefore 
this ?}— 


Srrrrr—Unhappy Greek '—We would 
not mock thy woe: 
Self-mov’d we come not, but by his com- 


mand 
Who rules the realms beneath.— Where 
stand’st thou now?—/a long pause. ) 
Doth nought recal the hill, where Lar 
rose silence. } 
Fam’d Sparta’s Citadel? — (an ansgious 
Do yon dark walls, 
Arch’d like the crescent moon, suggest no 
trace [rais’d 
Of that vast theatre, where thousands 
The thanders of applause? °Tis silent 


now 
And the grey lizard, its sole tenant, crawls 
With noiseless foot from forth the gloomy 
shade, [o’erwhelm’d 
To bask in the hot sun. Thou seem’st 
With dread, yet unbelieving.—Cast thy 
look [least 
On yon red distant mountains; there at 
Time hath not brought destruction.— 
Know’st thou not 
The hills of Menelaion? Winding still 
*Tween yonder rising grounds, doth not 
thy eye 
Behold Eurotas ?—and, in shapeless heaps, 
Choking the stream o’er which it proudly 
spann’d, 
Babyx, the ancient bridge ? 

Leowipas, wilh agony.—1 cannot tell— 
Thisis some cheating vision, and mine eyes 
Do look on things that be not.—Ah! for- 

bear— 
And terture me no more.— 

Srirrr.—Look once again— 

View to the North yon towering hill :— 
the vale 

That meets its base hath not a ruin left ;— 

No stone that tells of human labours there. 

Yet on that naked plain thou must recal 

The public place, with all the princely piles 

That rear’d their heads to Heaven, 

Leonrnas, in despeir—Oh ! "tis too true! 

Sparta is gone. —Capriciots Jove, thy 
hand 

Hath wrought this matchless misery :— 
the world 

Bringing its force united—from the boy 

Who strains his maiden bow-string, to the 
wretch 

Whose aged arm can barely lift the sword, 

All in = league combin’¢—had not suf- 


For such unequall’d ruin. 
(A band 





1819.] 


(A band of Tuas, with martial music and 
ail their military parade, march in the 
distance.) 

What are these? 

Is this some holiday ?—and can the Greeks 

Unfeeling, unabash'd, with dance and song, 

And mse attite, pass Sparta’s awful 

[fate ? 

Nor dread re vengeful Heav’n an equal 
Seirnir—Wretched Leonidas! the arm 

of Jove [see’st 

Hath not destroy’d thy city : whom thou 

Are Turks, a barbarous race, Greece is 

no more— 

Sparta—and Athens—Argos—Corinth— 


al 
The glorious family of Greece are fallen: — 
Her sons are slaves — her very name is 
*ras’d (laws— 
From out the book of nations. ——-Manners— 
Customs — and language —all are swept 
away 
In one vast desolation: and yon bands 
Oftawdry warriors, whom thine erring eye 
Deem’d unrespective jesters —-wield the 
scourge 
That bows the Grecian spirit to the dust :— 
Sole lords and conquerors they.— 
ied @ long pause and in un- 
speakable agony—) 
, Take 1 = to Hell again.— 


LINES, 
Written on seeing a Model, in the possession 


of J. Brrrron, Esg. from the Monumental 
Bust of Suaxsrears, in Stratford Church. 
{S was the master-spirit ;—~at his spells 
The heart gave up its secrets: like 
the mount 
Of Horeb, smitten by the Prophet’s rod, 
Its hidden springs gush’d forth. Time, that 


grey rock (bards 
On whose, bleak sides the fame of meaner 
Is.dash’d to ruin, was the pedestal 
On which his Genius rose; and, rooted there, 
Stands like a mighty statue rear’d so high 
Above the clouds, and changes of the world, 
That Heaven’s unshorn and unimpeded 
beams 
Have round its awful brows a glory shed 
Immortal as their own. Like those fair 
birds 


Of glittering plumage, whose heaven- -point- 
ing pinions (behind, 

Beam light on that dim world they leave 

Aud while they spurn, adorn it *; so his 
spirit, 





* In some parts of America, it is said, 
there are birds which, when on the wing, 
and at night, emit so surprising a bright- 
neas, that it is no mean substitute for the 
light of day. Among the whimsical spe- 
eulations of Fontenelle, is one, that in the 
Planet Mars, the want of a Moon may be 
eompensated by a multiplicity of these lu- 
minous aéronauts. 
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His “ dainty spirit,” while it soar’d above 

This dall, gross compound, scatter’d as it 
flew 

Treasures of light and loveliness. 


sessesesescereesces And these 
Were gentle Suaxsreane’s” “features ; 
this the eye 
Whence Earth’s least earthly mind Jook’d 
out, and flash’d 
Amazement on the nations; this the brow 
Where lofty thought majestically brooded, 
Seated as on a throne; and these the lips 
That warbled music stolen from heaven’s 
own choir [tempt 
When Seraph-harps rang sweetest. But I 
A theme too high, and mount like Icarus, 
On wings that melt before the blaze they 
worship. . 
Alas! my hand is weak, my lyre is wild * 
Else should the eye, whose wondering gaze 
is fix’d 
Upon this breathing bust, awaken strains 
Lofty as those the glance of Phaebus struck 
From Memnon’s ruin’d statue: the rapt 
soul [notes 
Should breathe in numbers, and in dulcet 
* Discourse most eloquent music.” 
Jan. 12, 1819. H. Negre. 
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VERSES 
Found inscribed on a Skull in a Church-yard, 


oO EMPTY vault of former glory ! 
Whate’er thou wert in time of old, 

Thy surface tells thy living story, 

Tho’ now so hollow, dead, and cold ; 
For in thy form is yet descried 

The traces left of young desire ; 
The Painter’s art, the Stateman’s pride, 

The Muse’s song, the Poet’s fire ; 
But these, forsooth, now seem to be 
Mere lumps on thy periphery. 
Dear Nature, constant in her laws, 

Hath mark’d each mental operation, 
She ev’ry feeling’s limit draws 

On all the heads throughout the nation, 
That there might no deception be ; 

And he who kens her tokens well, 
Hears tongues which every where agree 

In language that no lies can tell— 
Courage—Deceit—-Destruction—Theht— 
Have traces on the skull-cap left. 


But through all Nature’s constancy 
An awful change of form is seen, 
Two forms are not which quite agree, 
None is replac’d that once hath been 5 
Endless variety in all, 
From Fly to Man, Creation’s pride, 
Each shows his proper form—to fall 
Eftsoons in time’s o’erwhelming tide, 
And mutability goes on 
With ceaseless combination. 


’Tis thine to teach with magic power 
Those who still bend life’s fragile stem, 
To suck the sweets of every flower, 
Before the sun shall set to them ; : 
Calm 
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Calm the contending passious dire, 

Which on thy surface I descry, 
Like water struggling with the fire 

In combat, which of them shall die; 
Thus is the soul in Fury’s car, 
A type of Hell’s intestine war. 
Old wall of man’s most noble part, 

While now I trace with trembling haod 
Thy sentiments, how oft I start, 

Dismayed at such a jarring band ! 
Man, with discordant frenzy fraught, 

Seems either madman, fool, or knave ; 
To try to live is all he’s taught— 

To ’scape her foot who nought doth save 
In life’s proud race;—(unknown our goal) 
To strive against a kindred soul. 


These various organs show the place 

Where Friendship lov’d, where Passion 

glow’d, 

Where Veneration grew in grace, [proud— 

Where Justice swayed, where man was 
Whence Wit i's slippery sallies threw 

On Vanity, thereby defeated ; 
Where Hope’s imaginary view 

Of things to come (fond focl) is seated ; 
Where Circumspection made us fear, 
Mid gleams of joy, some danger near. 
Here fair Benevolence doth grow 

In forehead high—here Imitation 
Adorns the stage, where.on the Brow 

Are Soun:, and Colour’s legislation. 
Here doth Appropriation try, 

By help of Secrecy, to gain 
A store of wealth, against we die, 

For heirs to dissipate again. 
Cause and Comparison here show, 

The use of every thing we krow. 


But bere that fiend of fiends doth dwell, 
Wild Ideality, unshaken 
By facts or theory, whose spell 
Maddens the soul and fires our beacon, 
Whom memory tortures, love deludes, 
Whom circumspection fills with dzead, 
On every organ he obtrudes, 
Until Lestruction o’er his head 
Impends; then mad with luckless strife, 
He volunteers the loss of life *. 


And canst thou teach to future man 
The way his evils to repair— 
Say, O memento,—of the span 
Of mortal life? For if the care 
Of truth to science be not given 
(From whom no treachery it can sever,) 
There’s no dependence under heaven 
That error may not reign for ever. 


.* The frequency of suicide in persons 
who have much of this organ i: probably 
here alluded to. People wi organ 
kill themselves for very itrif ;casons, 
A gentleman is recorded t hung 
himself in consequence of a quarrel with 
his tailor, who refused to make wim seven 
pair of smart breeches at once; the organ 
of ideality having worked him up into a 
belief that his tailor intended to mortify 
his vanity. 
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May future heads more learning cull 
From thee, when my own head’s a skull, 


TO RETIREMENT. 
Villala, 
Me tibi, et hos una mecum, et quos sempor 
amavi, 
Commendo.— 
KNOw'st thou the Vale where the sil. 
ver-stream’d fountain [@ows, 
Reflects the sweet image of Peace as it 
Where the pine-tree and birch at the foot 
of the mountain [rose ; 
Conceal in its bosom the myrtle and 
Where the wood-thrush and blackbird in 
wild notes are wooing 
The care that engrosses each mate’s 
anxious breast : 
And the ringdove and turtle so tenderly 
cooing, [blest ! 
Are grateful to Nature for beings se 
Know’st thou the Cottage where ianocent 
pleasure [shrine, 
Enlivens the circle round Virtue’s fair 
Where the bright star of Hope sheds its 
ray without measure, _[entwine ? 
And Health and Couvtentment together 
Tis there 17d retire from the world’s vain 
commotion, [lease: 
And calmly enjoy the sweet hope of re- 
As the fisher’s frail bark on the storm- 
troubled ocean [will cease, 
Views gladly the port where her dangers 
*Tis there, the fond dreams of my Infancy 
courting, [bright, 
I'd trace the gay visions of Mem’ry so 
And dwell on the scenes where so wanionly 
sporting, (delight. 
Have fied the swift minutes of boyish 
Manchester, Oct. 1818. W.R. Wuarttor. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
ws EN foaming seem the billowy waves 
To mingle with the sky, 
When swift, as still the tempest raves, 
The vivid lightnings fly ; 
Oh in that moment of despair, 
That hour of agony, 
To thee, my God, I raise my prayc., 
Of thee I think, of thee. 
Not that, as peals the thunder Joud, 
I there thy presence find ; 
Not that I see thee in the cloud, 
Or hear thee in the winu ;— 
Not that, as sheds th’ avenging storm 
Its ruin far and fast, 
I there behold thy angry form, 
Thy spirit on the blast ;— 
Not that, as swift from heaven descending, 
The forked lightnings fall, 
I see thine arm the concave rending, 
Dealing the deadly ball ;— 
But that a confidence I feel, 
A still small voice I hear, 
That says thy arm is e’er me still, 
That tells me thou art near, 
3 HISTO- 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Houses or Lorps, Jan. 14. 

The new Parli t being d to 
meet this day, Chief Baron Richards, as 
acting for the Lord Chaneellor,who was con- 
fined by indisposition, took his seat on the 
Woolsack at half past two o’clock, and 
apprised the House of Peers that the 
Prince Regent was not able to attend in 
person, but had empowered certain Com- 
missioners to open the Parliament. He 
then proposed to adjourn during pleasure. 

After a short adjournment, the House 
was resumed, and the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lords Harrowby, Liverpool, West- 
moreland, aud Shaftesbury, having taken 
their seats as Commissioners, and the 
Commons being soon after in attendance, 
Lord Harrowly stated, that as soon as a 
sufficient number of the Members of both 
Houses were sworn, the Prince Regent 
would Ict them know the cause for which 
he had summoved them together ; and it 
being necessary that a Speaker of the 
Hoake of Commous should be first chosen, 
it was the pleasure of his Royal Highness 
that the Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons should repair to their usual place of 
sitting, and proceed to the choice of a 
Speaker, and that they should present him 
this day at the Bar of the Upper House 
for the Prince Regent’s approbation. Tne 
Lords then proceeded to take the oaths. 

The Members of the Commons being re- 
turned to their own Chamber, Mr. Peed 
proposed to elect to the office of Speaker, 
the Right Hon, Charles Manners Sutton. 

The motion was seconded by Lord Clive, 
supporte! by Mr. Barnelt, the Member 
for Rochester, and unanimously adopted. 

The Speaker Elect was then conducted to 
the Chair iv the usual form, and returned 
thanks to the House for the bigh honour 
thus conferred upon him a second time. 

Mr. Canning then moved an adjourn- 
ment, and availed himself of the opporta- 
nity to pronounce another deserved ‘pane- 
gyrick upon the Right Hon. Gentleman. 





House or Lorps, Jan. 15. 

The Commons, pursuant to usage, were 
summoned by the Usher of the Black Rod, 
by direction of the Commissioners, autho- 
rized by the Crown, to give their assent 
to, or dissent from, the choice made by 
the Commons of a Speaker of their House 
for the present Parliament. The Right 
Hon, Charles Manners Sutton appeared 
at the Bar of the House of Lords, at- 
tended by many of the Members of tie 
Lower House, where he informed the 

Gent. Mac, January, 1819, 


9 


Lords Commissioners that the choice of 
the Commons had fallen on himself. 

The Earl of Harrowby, as First Commis- 
sioner, gave the Royal Approval to the 
choice of the Commons. 

The Speaker then proceeded to claim 
from the Crown the usual privileges en- 
joyed by the House of Commons, sach as 
freedom of debate, exemption from arrest, 
and free access at all convenient occa- 
sions, &c. These the First Lord Commis- 
sioners declared they were empowered by 
the Crown to grant, in the fullest possible 
manner, The Commons then retired, 
and both Houses proceeded to the only 
business before them—swearing in Mem- 
bers. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 21. 

This day the Commissioners sent the 
Usher of the Black Rod to summon the 
Commons, on whose appearance the 
Lord Chancellor read the following Speech: 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to express to 
you the deep regret which he feels in the 
continuance of his Majesty’s lamented in- 
disposition. In announcing to you the 
severe calamity with which it has pleased 
Divine Providence to visit the Prince 
Regent, the Royal Family, and the Na- 
tion, by the death of her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom, bis Royal 
Highness has commanded us to direct 
your attention to the consideration of such 
measures as this melancholy event has 
rendered necessary aud expedient, with 
respect to the care of his Majesty’s sacred 
person. We are directed to inform yoy 
that the negociations which have taken 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle, have ted to the 
evacuation of the French territory by the 
allied armies. The Prince Regent has 
given orders that the convention concluded 
for this purpose, as well as the other do- 
cuments connected with this arrangement, 
shall be laid before you ; and he is per- 
suaded that you will view with pecaliar 
satisfaction the intimate union which so 
happily subsists amongst the Powers who 
were parties to these transactions, and the 
unvaried disposition which bas been ma- 
nifested in all their proceedings for the 
preservation of the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe. The Prince Regent has com- 
manded us farther to acquaint you, that 
a treaty has been concluded between his 
Royal Highness and the Government of 
the United S:ates of America, for the 

renewal, 
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renewal, for a further term of years, of 
the commercial convention now subsisting 
between the two nations, and for the ami- 
cable adjustment of several points of 
matual importance to the interests of both 
countries; and, as soon as the ratifica- 
tions shall have been exchanged, his Royal 
Highness will give directions that a copy 
of this treaty shall be laid before you. 

*« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

**The Prince Regent has directed that 
the estimates for the current year shall be 
laid before you. His Royal Highness 
feels assured that you will learn, with sa- 
tisfaction, the extent of reduction which 
the present situation of Europe, and the 
circumstances of the British Empire, have 
enabled his Royal Highness to effect in 
the naval and military establishments of 
the country. His Royal Highness has 
also the gratification of announcing to you 
a considerable and progressive improve- 
ment of the revenue in its most important 
branches. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* The Prince Regent has directed to be 
laid before you such papers as are neces- 
sary to show the origin and result of the 
war in the East Indies. His Royal High- 
ness commands us to inform you that the 
operations undertaken by the Governor 
General iv Council against the Pindarries, 
were dictated by the strictest principles of 
self-defence ; and that, in the extended 
hostilities which followed upon those ope- 
rations, the Mahratta Princes were, in 
every instance, the aggressors. Under 
the provident and skilful superintendance 
of the Marquis of Hastings, the campaign 
was marked, in every poiot, by brilliant 
achievements and successes; and his 
Majesty’s forces, and those of the East 
India Company (Native as well as Euro- 
pean), sivalled each other in sustaining 
the reputation of the British arms. The 
Prince Regent has the greatest pleasure 
in being able to inform you, that the 
trade, commerce, and manufactures of 
the country are in a most flourishing con- 
dition. The favourable change which has 
so rapidly taken place in the internal cir- 
cumstances of the United Kingdom, affords 
the strongest proof of the solidity of its 
resources. To cultivate and improve the 
advantages of our present situation will he 
the object of your deliberatious ; and his 
Royal Highness has commanded us to 
assare you of his disposition to concur and 
co-operate in whatever may be best cal- 
culated to secure to his Majesty’s subjects 
the full benefits of that state of peace, 
which, by the blessing of Providence, has 
been so happily re-established throughout 
Europe.” 

On the withdrawing of the Commons the 
swearing-in of Pcers continued until four 
o'clock, when an adjournment took place 
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until six, At that hour the Lord Chan- 
cellor read the Speech again from the 
weulsack, 

The Earl of Warwick then touched upon 
the different topics in the Speech in their 
order, and concluded with moving an Ad- 
dress, which was, as usual, a mere echo 
of the Speech. 

Lord Salioun seconded the Address. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said that, 
with regard to that part of the Speech 
which related to the death of the Queen, 
there could be but one sentiment, and one 
expression of sentiment, in that House. 
He approved of the evacuation of France, 
and of her re-admission to her proper 
rank in the system of Europe. He re- 
gretted that the Speech said nothing as te 
what had been done to complete the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. The improve- 
ment in the revenue was gratifying, but, 
calculating it at its utmost extent, it 
would be found that the annual income 
would not exceed between 53 and 
54,000,000. whilst the expenditure 
amounted to 68,000,0007.—thus leaving 
a deficiency of 14,000,0002. equal to the 
whole amount of the Sinking Fund. He 
did not conceive that reductions could be 
effected beyond 4,000,000/.; so that the 
financial state of the country would call 
for the immediate attention of Parliament. 
He further regretted the silence of the 
Speech on the subject of the resumption 
of cash payments: Without a fixed system, 
as to the national currency, no certain 
calculation could be made as to the public 
revenue or private property. He was 
pleased to learn that the commercial 
treaty with the United States had been 
renewed, He hoped that the proceedings 
of the court-martial on Messrs. Ambrister 
and Arbuthnot would be formally dis- 
avowed by the American Government. 
With regard tothe Indian war, he con- 
ceived that it was one of self-defence, ani 
it had been conducted in a manner which 
did honour to his Majesty’s arms. 

The Earl of Liverpool, after panegyrizing 
the virtues of the late Queen, stated the 
grounds on which France had been eva- 
cuated, and said he was bound in cen- 
science to declare, that, so far as he 
knew, there never was a period in the his- 
tory of the world when so general an 
anxiety prevailed to preserve the peace, 
when the causes of disturbance were so 
completely removed, when nations and 
sovereigns were more divested of ambi- 
tion and the love of undue influence, and 
when the necessity of repose and the spirit 
of conciliation were more thoruvughly ac- 
knowledged or acted upon over the Euro- 
pean community. What had been done 
relative to the Slave Trade would be laid 
before the House at a proper opportunity. 
Looking to the short period since the con- 
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clusion of hostilities, the finances of the 
Country were by no means in an unsatis- 
factozy state. It should be recollected that 
taxes to the amount of 17,500,000/. had 
been remitted, As to the national currency, 
no man could be more anxious than he was 
for a recurrence to Cash Payments ; bat to 
attempt such a measure, under an anfa- 
vourable state of the exchange, or whilst 
loans to foreign powers were in progress, 
would be productive of much distress. It 
might perhaps be found unecessary to con- 
tinve the restriction beyond the month cf 
July next. As to forged notes, the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry had prepared a re- 
port, stating that plans had been presented, 
by which, if forgery could not be rendered 
impossible, it could at least be rendered 
extremely «:fficult. 

Lord Lauderdale conceived that the 
Country could not go on under its present 
load of taxation. He wished to know whe- 
ther any commercial treaties had been 
made with our Allies, Until the present 
Miut regulations were altered, it was in 
vain to expect the expiration of the Restric- 
tion Act. But the state of the Couutry could 
not be satisfactory until labour of all de- 
seriptions was paid forin a metallic cur- 
rency. 

The Motion was then unanimously 
agreed to, 

—_————_——— 

In the Commons, the same day, a copy 
of His Majesty's Speech being read by Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Brownlow moved the Address, 
which was seconded by Mr. W. Peel, who 
thought that every Honourable Member in 
the Hou-e might give it bis support, what- 
ever might be his political views, without 
any impeachment of his character for con- 
sistency, or without pledging himself as to 
the support of future measures. 

Mr. Macdonald rejoiced that reductions 
in the Army were in progress, but stigma- 
tized the representation of the state of the 
Country, as “ most extravagant.” The 
omission in the Speech of all allusion to a 
redaction of our taxation was highly inau- 
spicious. It was evident that the Adminuis- 
tration bad done nothing towards the fulfil- 


ment of the national desire on the subject, 
until this alternative was proposed to them 
—** Do it, or go.” If, however, they were 
still reluctant ; if they stopped short of 
that which ought fairly to be expected, that 
House must, and he was persuaded would, 
do their daty. It was well known that the 
principal result of the Congress had been 
decided without our interference. On the 
subject to which the people of this Country 
looked with anxious expectation, namely, 
the abolition of the detestable traffic in hu- 
man creatures, nothing had been done. 
For himself, it gave bim little satisfaction 
to find general discontent in the Country, 
and more especially when that discontent 
occasionally exhibited itself in an intem- 
perate and malignant character. But it 
was impossible not to reflect, that all this 
could not exist without adequate cause. 

Mr. Sinclair entirely approved of the 
proposed Address. He thought the can- 
dour and moderation of the Speech highly 
creditable to His Majesty’s Ministers, It 
enabled all parties to approach the Throne 
on the first day of the Session, with an ex- 
pression of unanimous feeling. 

Mr. Clive and Mr. Canning shortly spoke, 

Sir Henry Parnell expressed his surprise 
that no mention was made in the Speech 
from the Throne of any measure in favour 
of His Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 

The Address was then agreed to. 

January 22. 

It was ordered that no petition for leave 
to bring ina Private Bill should be received 
after the 5th of February; that no Private 
Bill be read a first time after the 15th of 
March ; and that ne Report on a Private 
Bill be received after the 10th of May. 

In answer to a question from Mr. H. Da- 
vis, Mr. Vansittart said it was intended to 
bring forward a proposition for continuing 
the Bank Restriction Act until the Ist of 
March, 1820. He was not aware that it 
would be necessary to fund any further por- 
tion of the Public Debt in the course of the 
present year; but it would at the same 
time be unadvisable to fetter a discretion 
which circumstances might render it advan- 
tageous to exercise. 


I 
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SuppLeMent To THE Lonpon Gazerre. 

India Board, January 13,—Extract of a 
dispatch received at the East India House, 
from General the Marquis of Hastings, 
dated Gornckpore, Jane 20: 

Bajee Row having submitted, and placed 
himself in the hands of Brigadier General 
Sit J. Maleoim, I have the honour to con- 
§ratulate you on the termination of what 
still bore a lingering character of war. The 
troops with which Bajee Row had crossed 
the Tapty were completely surrounded. 
He found progress towards Gwalior imprac- 


ticable, retreat as much so, and opposition 
to the British force altogether hopeless ; 
so that apy terms granted to him under 
such circumstances were purely gratui- 
tous, and only referrible to tat humanity 
which it was felt your Hon. Couit would be 
desirous should be shewn to an exhausted 
foe. The ability with which Sir John Mal- 
co!m first secured the passes of the hills, 
and then advanced to confine Bajee Row 
in front, while Brig. gen. Doveton closed 
upon him from the rear, will not fail to be 
applauded by your Hon. Court; nor will 

you 
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you less estimate the moderation with 
which sir J. Malcolm held forth assu- 
rance of liberal and decorous treatment, 
even to an enemy stained with profligate 
treachery, when that enemy could nolonger 
make resistance. Bajee Row is to reside 
as a private individual in some city within 
your ancient possessions, probably Be- 
nares, enjoying an allowance suited to a 
person of high birth, but without other pre- 
tensions. 

The oext is a dispatch, withmenclosures, 
from the Government of Fort St. George, 
dated Aug. 12. There is an extract of a 
letter from Mr. Strachey, Chief Secretary 
to the above Government, reporting that 
the fortress of Manowlie and the district of 
Chuckorie had been delivered up to Gen. 
Munroe, and that the war in the Peish- 
wa’s late dominions was terminated by the 
surrender of the fort of Moolheir. The 
other enclosures are a letter from Brig. 
Gen. Munrce, relating to the surrender of 
Manowlie, and reports from Lieut.-col. 
M‘Dowell and Major Maitland, concerning 
the attack upon Malligaum. The account 
of the capture of this latter fortress, and 
the eminent bravery displayed in a pre- 
vious attack by ensign Nattes, who unfor- 
tunately lost his life, receiving five wouuds 
in different parts of his body, has already 
been noticed. (See vol. LXX XVIII. ii. 635.) 
The warmest praises are bestowed by the 
Commanding Officer upon ail the Officers 
and men employed in this gallant, though 
at first unsuccessful attempt. The fort did 
not surrender till the 14th of June. The 
following list of the killed and wounded is 
given in Major Maitland’s report :— 
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Killed. Europeans—4 Lieutenants, 1 
Ensign, and 7 rank and file. Natives— 
lJemidar, | Havildar, and 20 rank and file. 

Wounded. Europeans—2 Majors, 1 
Captain, 3 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 5 Ser- 
jeants, and 43 rank ‘and file. Natives— 
2 Subidars, 2 Jemidars, 5 Havildars, and 
109 rank and file. 

Names of the Officers Killed and Wounded, 

Killed. Sappers and Miners, Lieut, 
Davis and Ensigo Nattes.—2d Batt. 17th, 
or C.L. I, Lieut. Kennedy.—Ist Ditto, 
2d N.I. Lieuts. Egan and Wilkinson. 

Wounded. Madras European Regiment, 
Major Andrews—2d Batt. 17th, or C. L. I, 
Major Greenhill.— Russel! Brigade, Capt. 
Larride aod Lieut. Kennedy.—ist Batt, 
2d N. I. Lieut. Dowker.—Detachment of 
Artillery, Lieut. King.—His Majesty’s 
Royal Scots, Ensign Thomas. 

G. Martranp, Major of Brigade. 

Ensiga Purton was wounded in the head, 
but it was merely a graze. 

In the report of Lieut.-col. M*‘Dowell, 
communicating the unconditional surren- 
der of Malligaum, he says :—* Finding 
tha: treachery on our part was suspected, 
and wishing to do away a report all over 
Kandeish, -so prejudicial to our character, 
I did not hesitate in signing a paper, de. 
claring, in the name of my Government, 
that the garrison should not be put to death 
after they had surrendered ; and I trnst his 
Excellency will approve of this.” 

The last dispatch isa letter from Capt. 
Briggs, announcing the surrender of Mool- 
heir, which completed the reduction of Kan- 
deish, and terminated the war in the Peish- 
wa’s late dominions. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

The Moniteur of the 30th ult. contains a 
Royal Ordonnance respecting the new mi- 
nisterial arrangements. Among other 
changes, the Marquis Dessolles, Peer of 
France, Minister of State, is nominated 
Minister Secretary of State for the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, and President of 
the Council of Ministers; the Sieur de 
Serre, Member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Keeper of the Seals, and Minister Se- 
cretary of State for the Department of 
Justice ; and the Count de Cazes, Peer of 
France, Minister Secretary of State for the 
Department of the Interior. 

The new Ministry are in full activity, 
and seem to be very popular. All the 
Members ate considered as real constitu- 
tionalists, alike averse to the ultras of both 
parties, and attached ouly to the Charter 
and to the King. 

On the 11th inst. the Marquis de Des- 
solles, after pronouncing a panegyric on 
his predecessor, the Duc de Richelieu, laid 
before the Chamber of Deputies, in the 


King’s name, the project of a law, giving 
to the Duke an estate in perpetuity, value 
about 2,000g*. per annum, as a reward for 
his services at Aix-la-Chapelie. 

The Coronation of the King is under- 
stood te be fixed for the 3d May next, the 
anniversary of his Majesty’s return in 
1814. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Letters from Amsterdam state, that the 
house of Beerenbrook, the establishment 
which has attracted so much notice from 
the extent of its speculations in the Go- 
vernment securities of France, is at length 
declared in a state of insolvency. M. 
Beerenbrook at one period held 4,000,000 
of rentes, forming a capital of $0,000.000 
of francs; and to him every fall of one per 
cent, that took place in the funds consti- 
tuted a difference of more than 40,000/. 
sterling. 

SPAIN, 

An article from Madrid, of the 26th of 
December, communicates the intelligence 
of the sudden death of the young Queen 
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of Spain, on that day, under circumstances 
traly mournful. She was in an advanced 
state of pregnancy ; but her general health 
was very favourable, until nine o’clock of 
the evening of the 26th; when, conversing 
with the persons of her household, who 
usually formed her society in passing her 
evenings, she was suddenly seized with a 
dizziness, which lasted for three or four 
minutes, This was followed, after a short 
interval, by a second attack, which proved 
fatal. From the moment of her being first 
seized with a dizziness to her breathing 
her last, there was a lapse of only tweive 
minutes. The crsarian operation was per- 
formed ; and a female child, after having 
been baptized,and having every means used 
for its preservation, died in a few minutes. 
It is mentioned in the article from Madrid 
in a tone of eloquent and mournful tender- 
wess. The Princess, thus suddenly aud 
prematurely taken away, was but 21 
years of age. She was the daughter of 
John, sixth King of Portugal,and Charlotte 
Joachim de Bourbon, Infanta of Spain. 
She was born the 19th of May 1797, and 
nained Maria Isabella Frances. But a 
short period has gone by since she arrived 
in Europe from the Brazils, to become a 
bride and a queen: the circumstances of 
her death call to our minds an afflicting 
eveut which covered our own country with 
mourning. Her sister is married to Ferdi- 
nand’s brother. 

The Paris Papers, which have arrived to 
the 2Ist inst. bring intelligence of the 
death of another Queen, in the person of 
the Consort of Charles IV. of Spain, and 
Mother of Ferdinand VII. (daughter of 
Philip, Duke of Parma.) Her Majesty, 
who was in the 6Sth year of her age, ex- 
pired at Rome on the 4th instant, after 
five days’ illness only, a very short period 
after the demise of her daughter-in-law, 
the young Queen of Spain, consort of Fer- 
dinand VII, Her Majesty was born the 
9th December, 1751. She was married to 
Charles IV. on the 4th of September, 
1765. 

We have serious sccounts from Spain 
of the state of ihe communications between 
Madrid and Cadiz; the couriers being 
convoyed by strong detachments of ca- 
valry; and the merchants being com- 
pelled to form caravans, protected also by 
powerful escorts, as if they were to con- 
tend with hordes of predatory Tartars. 

A letter of the 27th of December, from 
Irun, gives an alarming view of the in- 
ternal state of that part of Spain. Armed 
bands have descended from the mouutains 
of Sierra Morena upon New Castile, and 
ravaged the territory of La Mancha in 
various places. Their purposes, it is said, 
cannot be accurately stated ; and a great 
prapertion of them consists of men who 
have served in the army or in the Gue- 
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rillas. They have advaneed to the very 
centre of the province. Several bodies of 
troops have been marched by the Govern- 
ment to meetthem. The theatre of this 
approaching conflict is within about eighty 
or ninety miles of Madrid. New dif- 
ferences are said to be growing up betwéen 
the Governinents of Spaia and Portugal. 
ITALY. 

A letter from Naples, dated December 
8, says, ‘* Mount Vesuvius exhibits one 
of those terrible spectacles which too often 
alarm that unfortunate city. The crater 
opened with a dreadful nvise ; and after 
having darted forth whirlwinds of fire, and 
of inflammable matter, it vomited lava 
over the adjoinmg country, as far as the 
foot of the village of Torre del Greco.” 

The administration of justice through- 
out the dominions of Naples has been 
lately reformed, and on principles quite 
new within that kingdom. The seignoria! 
and local jurisdictions have ali been sup- 
pressed, and Royal Courts established in 
place of them ; a whole swarm of vexatious 
and tyrannical abuses having thus beer 
swept away at one blow. 

GERMANY. 

Intelligence has been received from 
Brussels of the death of the Queen of 
Wartemberg, after an illness of only five 
days. The fatal disease was a vivlent 
erysipilas ; which, affecting the head, pro- 
duced apoplexy. The death of this ac- 
complished Princess, in the prime of life, 
will be deeply lamented by all who can 
appreciate a well-informed and elegant 
mind, onited to an active and benevolent 
disposition. She was the favourite sister 
of the Emperor of Russia, and the samc 
lady who, as Duchess of Oldenberg, re- 
sided at the Pulteney Hotel during the 
visit of the Royal Sovereigns to this 
country. She was born May 22, 1788. 
Her first husband, the Duke of Olden- 
berg, served in the Russian campaign, 
and died of a fever caught by his attend- 
ance in the hospitals to visit his sick offi- 
cers and soldiers. She next married the 
hereditary Prince, now King, of War- 
temberg, who survives her, by whom she 
has left issue. 

Torture has just been abolished by the 
States of Hanover. The introduction of 
Trial by Jury has been ‘ talked of” in 
the same asseinbly. 

A dreadfui species of ophthalmia pre- 
vails at present among the Prussian troops 
in garrison at Mentz, and those stationed 
round that city. It is said to proceed 
rapidly to blindness; and when the -last 
accounts came away, 80 of the men of the 
garrison, and 2000 of those in the neigh- 
bourhood, were afflicted with it. 

The population of Prussia in 1817, was 
above 10,500,000, making 2,106 to each 
square league of territory. The males 
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between 15 and 60 years of age were up- 
wards of 3,000,000. 

It is very well known that Mr, Clark- 
son, the strenuous advocate for the speedy 
and entire abolition of the slave-trace, 
went to Aix-la-Chapelle, to endeavour to 
interest the Congress of Sovereigns, &c. 
in behalf of the unfortunate African race. 
At his interview with Lord Castlereagh, 
his Lordship expressed his hope that Por- 
tugal might be brovght to renounce the 
trade at the period which was to put an 
end to it on the part of Spain, namely, 
the 30th May, 1820; but he doubted 
whether it would be possible to have it de- 
clared piracy from that time. “The Duke 
of Wellington was most laudably ener- 
getic on the subject. He said, they must 
give it up. He saw no reason why it 
should not be declared piracy—it was its 
proper designation : he engaged to do his 
vimost to forward the object, The Em- 
peror Alexander was equally warm in 
behalf of the poor Africans ; he said, it 
was not to be endured that Portugal 
should continue to resist the united wishes 
of Europe, by continuing the trade for a 
single day afier all other nations had 
abandoned it. The miscreants who should 
continue afterwards to carry it on ought 
to be treated as pirates. 

Fxtract of a letter from Bavaria :— 
** We have witnessed here a superb fune- 


ral of. the Baron Hornstein, a courtier ; 
but the result is what induces me to men- 


tion it in my letter. Two days after, the 
workmen entered the mausoleum, when 
they witnessed an object which petrified 
them! At the door of the sepulchre lay 
a body. covered with blood—it was the 
mortal remains of this favourite of Courts 
and Princes. The Baron was buried 
alive! On recovering from his trance he 
had forced the lid of the coffin, and en- 
deavoured to escape from the charnel- 
house—it was impossible; and therefore, 
in a fit of desperation, as it is supposed, 
he dashed his brains out against the wall. 
The Roya! Family, and indeed the whole 
city, are plunged in grief at the horrid 
catastrophe.” 
SWEDEN. 

In five years Sweden has diminished in 
population 58,504 souls, viz. 38,527 
males; 19,977 females. 

TURKEY. 

By the successful attack upon Derajeh, 
which put the Turks in possession of Ar- 
dallah Ben Sund, the head of the sect of 
Wechabites, and several minor chiefs, it 
is stated that no less than 20,000 of his 
followers were slain. The captured Chief 
had all his teeth drawn by the Turks pre- 
vious to his being sent to Constantinople ! 

The formidable Wechabite Chief is, ac- 
cording to the Paris Papers, anxiously 
expected at Constantinople, where he is 
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to be exposed, with his family, oz a ear, 
drawo throvzh the streets, and afterwards, 
no doubt, to lose his head. 

ASIA. 

The last letters from Bombay bring 
afflicting accounts of the mortality arising 
from the cholera morbus, which raged in 
the Decan, during the months of July and 
August, and had not been entirely over- 
come, though greatly decreased, in Sep- 
tember. Ithas been chiefly mortal among 
the natives; few Europeans have suf- 
fered. About 2,000 of the natives died at 
a religious place called Punderpore. 

A highly interesting and important do- 
cument has appeared in. the Calcutta 
Government Gazette, re!ative to the recent 
military operations in lodia, which we 
have copiously noticed in page 853, e? seg. 

It appears by the last advices from 
India, that great efforts are about to be 
madc to reduce the Island of Ceylon to 
obedience. Large bodies of troops were 
about to be sent both from Calcutta and 
Madras on that service. 

The Persian Province.of Khorassin is 
said to have revolted against the Govern- 
ment, and to have declared its indepen- 
dence. 

Letters have been received from Java, 
dated 27th September. They mention 
that a serious insurrection had broken out 
at Samarang. About 100 Dutch troops 
had been killed, and between 300 and 
400 inhabitants had been massacred by 
the soldiery. 

By the arrival of the Kingston, from 
Java, intelligence of much importance, 
as affecting British interests in the Indian 
seas, has been received. Sir |! homas 
Raffles, the Governor of Fort Marlbo- 
rough, has displayed his characteristic 
energy and activity sivce his arrival in 
Sumatra, and has anxiously endeavoured 
to extend the British influence over the 
whole of that valuable and extensive 
island. Sumatra has hitherto been very 
litle known. The population of the inte- 
rior were considered as savages, and the 
mountains as impassable; and yet the 
natives would stili bring down their 
gold, cassia, camphor, &c. for which 
Sumatra had from the earliest ages been 
famous.—The Governor has penetrated 
into the interior in three different direc- 
tions.——The result has been the discovery 
of acountry highly cultivated, and abound- 
ing in pre ious metals; and it is the Go- 
vernor’s opinion, that far greater resources 
are to be fouad in Sumatra than the Bri- 
tish could have derived from Java.—in 
this expedition the Governor was accom- 
panied by Lady Raffles, whose appear- 
ance was the most peaceable standard the 
party could hoist. They found tbe country 
beautiful and magnificent. -Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles has thrown the trade 
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open, and reformed all the establish- 
ments. 

Serious differences have arisen between 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles and the 
Dutch Governors and Agents in the East- 
ern Seas. The Dutch Commissioners- 
General at Batavia have sent an armed 
force to Palembang, and, without the 
slightest pretence of right or injury, de- 
throned the Sultan who had been placed 
on the throne by Great Britain, whose 
rights were consecrated by treaty ; they 
also disarmed and seot away a Bri- 
tish officer present on a mission to the 
Sultan, and struck the British colours 
hoisted by him. The British character, 
it is said, was insulted and degraded in 
the grossest terms, and Governor Raffles 
has personally protested against the pre- 
tensions and principles on which the Dutch 
act in the Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA. 

A new mission for exploring the interior 
of Africa has been proceeded on, under the 
direction of Mr. Ritchie, late private Se- 
cretary to our Ambassador at Paris. His 
companion and second in the mission is 
Lieut. Lyon, late of his Majesty’s ship 
Albion, now at Malta, who volunteered, 
and was appointed at the recommendation 
of Admiral Sir Charles Penrose, as being 
peculiarly qualified for this service. They 
are accompanied by Monsieur Duponte, a 
French naturalist; also by a surgeon and 
acarpenter. Tbe Bashaw and a military 
escort attend them from Tripoli (where 
they now are) to Mourzuk, and they are to 
have a like escort throughout their pro- 
gress. Mr. Ritchie is a young man of 
great research, abilities, and prudence. 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIA 

ISLANDS. 

American papers to the 7th ult. furnish 
us with the proceedings of Congress to the 
3dinst. These, we regret to say, afford ano- 
ther lamentable proof of the total absence 
of the feelings of humanity where those of 
interest become concerned. On a question 
relative to the right of removing slaves or 
servants of colour from one State to ano- 
ther, that right was admitted in Congress, 
upon the abhorrent principle that being 
merely property, any man had a right to 
remove them, as well as any other property ! 

The proceedings in the trials of our un- 
fortunate countrymen, Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, laid before Congress, by Mr. 
Monro, have been published in the Ameri- 
can papers. If the accounts of the trials 
had not been published by the Americans 
themselves, the world would nave bad some 
difficulty in believing that they contained 
the real grounds on which the two unfor- 
tunate men were put to death, These 
gentlemen were resident among the Indi- 
ans who inhabited the wild couvtry. upon 
the Nl-defined borders of Georgia and the 
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Fioridas. They were taken by the Ame- 
ricans within a Spanish post. A Court- 
martial was assembled, by General Jack- 
son’s orders, cn the 26th of last April 1818, 
to try these British subjects for crimes 
against the United States ; of which Court- 
martial General Gaines was President. 
The charges against Mr. Arbuthnot were, 
exciting and stirring up the Creek Indians 
to war against the United States and her 
citizens ; he, Arbuthnot, being a subject 
of Great Britain, with whom the United 
States were at peace ; and aiding, abet- 
ting, and comforting the enemy, and sup- - 
plying them with the means of war. He 
was found guilty, and executed.—The 
charges against Ambrister were—Ist, aid- 
ing the enemy—2d, leading and command- 
ing them. He had been an officer in the 
British service, and the Court in the first 
instance condemned him to death; but 
this sentence they reconsidered; when 
their final and official judgment was, that 
he should be whipped, and confined with 
a chain for twelve months. General Jack- 
son disapproves this latter sentence ; and of 
his own sovereign will, and barefaced 
power, reviving the decision which the 
Court bad cancelled, and which therefore 
was already null and void, he actually 
ordered the miserable man to be shot. 

From the Treasury Report it appears, 
that the public revenue of the United States, 
in the present year, amounts to 28.('00,000 
of dollars, leaving a surplus of 2,000,000 
over the expenditure. The unredeemed 
debt is nearly 100,000,000. The Report 
corresponds with the President’s Message 
in the fair and prosperous appearance 
which it gives to the financial affairs of the 
United States ; but the proceedings in Con- 
gress tend to undeceive. the public mind, 
and to shew the frail foundation upon which 
this boasted affluence depends. It also 
appears, that all the State Banks, from Cin- 
cinnati to Kentucky, have been obliged to 
suspend cash-payments. A general gloom 
overhangs the monied institutions of the 
country ; a common medium of circulation, 
which was expected from the national esta- 
blisbment, bas not been realized in prac- 
tice; specie is above par; the National 
Bank shares are below those of the State or 
Provincial Banks; great disappointments 
have been felt by all classes of speculators; 
large sums of money have been lost, and 
much distress is experienced throughout all 
the commercial towns. 

Accounts of all sorts continue to arrive 
from British emigrants in the Western states 
of America: the sum total of which seems 
to imply, that, although a very encou- 
raging country for agricultural and some 
descriptions of mechanical labourers, so 
many sacrifices are necessary on the part 
of those possessed of capital, and of more 
refined habits, as to overbalance all the 
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epposing inducements; always excepted, 
that of a large rising family, the future 
comfortable settlemsnt of which may be 
almost certainly realised by great tempo- 
rary endurance on the part of the pareot. 

A Bill has been brought into the Ame- 
rican House of Representatives, the ob- 
servations on which afford a melancholy 
picture of the sufferings of the emigrants 
from Europe to the United States. They 
were not exceeded by the former privations 
of the blacks in the middle passage, nor 
attended with less shocking mortality. Of 
5000 who sailed from Autwerp, &c. in the 
year 1817, 1000 died on the passage. In 
one instance, a captain sailed from a Dutch 
port with 1237 passengers in a single ship. 
He shortly after put intothe Texel. In the 
interval 400 had died, and 300 more died 
before the vessel reached Philadelphia. A 
Bill has accordingly been brought into the 
House of Representatives to restrict the 
number of passengers to two for every five 
tons burthen. 

The American Papers relate an impor- 
tant fact with respect to the Northero 
Boundary-line between Canada and the 
United States. The fort built on Rouse’s 
Point by the Americans, since the Peace, 
has been determined by the Commissioners 
to be on the British side of the line, This 
places the possession of fort Rouse in our 
hands, which is the key of communication 
between Canada and the United States on 
the waters of Lake Champlain ; and in 
case of war, secures to us an uninterrupted 
entrance into that lake, 

By the Jamaica Papers we learn, that, 
in consequence of the late hurricane, the 
island had exhibited a scene of distress and 
desolation scarcely ever equalled. On the 
2th of November, a Report was presented 
by Mr. Stewart, of Trelawny, from the 
Committee which had been appointed to 
enquire into the effects of the storm. In 
this, the Committee recommend an Ad- 
dress to be sent up to his Grace the Duke 
of Manchester, stating, that, with the ex- 
ception of a small part of the County of 
Middlesex, the utmost misery prevailed in 
every quarter; and that throughout the 
Western parishes the provisions of the 
slave population had been entirely de- 
stroyed. It is therefore prayed that his 
Grace may open the ports to all nations. 

Two earthquakes were experienced at 
St. Domingo on Nov. 20: five persons and 
some houses were swallowed up. 

We learn from Papers brought by a 
mail from Jamaica, that the Colonial 
Assembly of Dominica had passed an Act 
for providing a curate to promote religious 
instruction among the Slaves in the several 
parishes of that Island. He is to receive 
a salary of 200/. per annum, current 
mopey, and 4s. 6d, for every Mave that 
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he baptizes, to be paid by the owner of 
such Slave. It is further enacted, that in 
case a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land cannot be procured to accept the 
office, the Governor may appoint to ita 
Moravian Missionary of good character. 
A correspondence bad taken place between 
the Assembly and the Governor, relative 
to the information which he had trans- 
mitted to Lord Bathurst, of various cases 
in which refractory Negroes were alleged 
to have been punished by wearing heavy 
chains. The Governor, at the request of 
the House, sent a list of the Negroes 
alluded to, and at the same time recom- 
mended to it the abolition of the use of 
dungeons on several estates, which, he 
says, are so confined in their dimensions, 
that no human being can stand upright in 
them, nor even erect the body when 
kneeling. lt does not appear, from the 
papers which have reached us, whether 
the House deemed this part of the mes- 
sage deserving of any consideration; but an 
investigation was immediately iustituted 
as to the other part, and the result is said 
to have been, that in all the cases speci- 
fied, the chains were found to be consi- 
derably lighter than had been stated. 

The following is an Extract of a Letter 
from St. Thomas’s, dated the 21st ult, :— 
“ Arrived here a few days ago, Captain 
Brown, of the schooner Eliza, of New 
York. This schooner was bound from 
Lima to Rio de la Hache or St. Martha. 
Near the coast she was overhauled bya 
royal Spanish privateer, commissioned by 
the Government of Rio de la Hache, who 
wantonly fired into her, after having taken 
in all sail. While the Captain was in his 
boat, going from his schooner to the pri- 
vateer, they were pouring vollies of mus- 
ketry athim; and on boarding the Eliza, 
one of the Spaniards deliberately took aim 
at and shot a Mr. Williams, part owner of 
the Eliza, through the heart. They then 
plundered the vessel, and carried her into 
Rio de la Hache, where Capt. Brown made 
a protest, and got a part of the things stolen 
from him returued. His schooner was so 
torn to-pieces, that he had to sell her. 
Communications have been sent to the 
President of the United States, giving de- 
tails of this foul murder, Which will, it is 
hoped here, not go unnoticed. A fieet of 
smal! vessels sailed from bere about a fort- 
night ago, under the convoy of a Dutch 
brig of war, amongst them the Dutch 
schooner Harmony. The day after they 
fell in with two Independent privateers, 
which cut off and captured two Spanish 
vessels, blew up a Spanish armed brig, 
took possession of the Harmony, and sent 
her up to Margarita. We are still igno- 
rant of the fate of the remainder of the 
convoy.” 

HOSTILI- 
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ON the return of the Marquis of Hastings 
tothe seat of Government, after the termina- 
tion of his triumphant campaign, the British 
inhabitants of Calcutta presented an Ad- 
dress to his Excellency, congratulating him 
on the occasion. To this Address the no- 
ble Marquis returned an elaborate answer, 
detailing, iv the most lucid manner, the 
causes and progress of those events, which, 
to use the words of the Address, “* will long 
be memorable in the history of India.” 
After expressing his high sense of the ho- 
nour conferred on him, be thus takes a re- 
trospective view of Indian hostilities, and 
the policy adopted throughout : 

** In our original plan there was not the 
expectation or the wish of adding a rood to. 
the dominions of the Hon. Company. Our 
knowledge of the decided repugnance with 
which any notions of extending our terri- 
torial possessions is always viewed at home, 
would have forbidden such a project. Ter- 
ritory, indeed, was to be wrested from none 
but the Pindarries ; and you will readily 
comprehend the policy which dictated that 
such conquests should be divided between 
the Nabob of Bopaul, Scindia, and Hol- 
kar. It was useful to strengthen the for- 
mer, who had attached himself to us so de- 
votedly ; and it was desirable that the two 
Mahratta Sovereigns should receive a 
degree of advantage for themselves, to 
compensate for the unavoidable dissatis- 
faction they were to suffer from the com- 
pletion of our enterprise. The suppression 
of the Pindarries was our single object. 
You have unequivocally proclaimed the 
absolute uecessity of that object; and | can- 
not imagine the man exists, who would re- 
present it as one of speculative expediency. 
Evén in that light, the extirpation of the 
Pindarries would have been a justifiable 
and a wise undertaking. An association, 
whose undisguised principles is to subsist 
by plundering all around it, is a body 
placed by its own act in a state of war with 
every regular government. To crush such 
a confederacy before it should further 
increase that strength which every year ob- 
viously augmented, would have been a le- 
gitimate and a pradent cause of exertion. 
Bat such considerations were Jong gone 
by. We were called upon by the most 
imperious duty attaching upon a govern- 
ment, that of protecting its subjects from 
desolation, to prevent the repetition (con- 
fessedly preparing) of invasions, which had 
for two years consecutively ravaged the 
Madras dependencies, with circumstances 
of unexampled horror: oa that principle 
we resolved to take the field. To have li- 
mited our purpose to the expulsion of the 
Pindarries’ from the dis'ricts which they 
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worse than childishness. Too numerous 
and powerful to be resisted by any of the 
smaller states, they would, in receding 
from us, only forcibly occupy some 
other territory equally convenient for an- 
noying us, whence their expeditions would 
have issued with the improved intelligence 
acquired by their having learned to mea- 
sure our movements. It was indispensible 
to extinguish them wholly. We were not 
blind to the difficulties of the task. The 
interception and dispersion of between 25 
and 30,000 horsemen, lightly equipped 
and singularly inured to fatigue, on the 
immense field over which they had the 
power of moving in any direction, was an 
Operation that required no ordinary effort. 
Much more, however, was to be taken into 
calculation, than the agility of our ene- 
mies. It was certain that their peril would 
be regarded with the greatest anxiety by 
Scindia and by Ameer Khan. I leave Hol- 
kar out of the question, though he was in- 
terested in the result, for a reason which I 
will hereafter explain, The Pindarries were 
an iutegral, though an unavowed, and 
sometimes hardly manageable part of the 
army of Scindia. They were always the 
ready auxiliaries ofAmeerKhan, with whom 
community of object, rapine, gave them 
community of feeling. It was therefore 
sure that those two chiefs would be stre- 
nuous in counteracting our attempts to de- 
stroy the Pindarries—underhand, as long 
as their practice could be concealed—in 
arms, when disguise could no longer avail, 
We had, consequently, to aim at incapa- 
citating Scindia and Ameer Khan from 
taking the part they meditated. Enough 
was gained from Scindia, could we place 
him under an inability of moving; but 
much more was requisite in respect to 
Ameer Khan. Though his large army was 
better fashioned and more systematically 
organized than the Pindarry force, still he 
was essentially nothing but a leader of free~ 
booters. It was of fundamental urgency 
that his army should be disbanded, Though 
it consisted of 52 battalions, with above 
150 pieces of cannon, and a powerful ca- 
valry, it was luckily dispersed in small 
corps, either for the occupation of the 
widely-separated patches of territory which 
he had won from different chiefs, or for the 
extortion of means of subsistence from 
weaker States. My hope of rendering Scin- 
dia and Ameer Khan unable to struggle, 
rested on this, that I should assemble my 
force before they suspected my intention, 
and push it forward with a rapidity which 
should make any concentration of their 
troops impracticable. The meer immova- 
bility of Scindia would not have answered 
my purpose. The Pindarries, if _ 
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by me, would have traversed his domi- 
pions, and gained the western States, 
whither I should be precluded from fol- 
lowing by a bar insuperable as long as it 
existed. We were bound by treaty with 
Scindia to have no communication what- 
ever with those States, so that the Pin- 
darries would, in the disunited Rajpoot 
territories, have found not only shelter, 
but the facility of combining their force 
with that of Ameer Khan. I am shewing 
to you, that even here, the bonds of pub- 
lic faith were, in my contemplation, less 
surmountable than physical obstacles. 
Do you think that | solved this embarrass- 
ment by an illicit use of the advantage 
which I succeeded in gaining over Scindia, 
by planting myself in the midst of his 
divisions, and prohibiting any attempt at 
their junction? You do not believe it; 
yet you will like to hear explained on 
what title I required from him the abroga- 
tion of that interdict which forbade our in- 
tercourse with the western States. No 
treaty, in truth, was existing between us 
and Scindia. He had dissolved it, first by 
exciting the Pindarries to invade our ter- 
ritories, that he might see how a desultory 
mode of war might affect our power ; 
secondly, by lending himself the year 
before to the profligate intrigues of the 
Peishwa for the subversion of British pre- 
ponderancy ; thirdly, by specific promises 
given to the Pindarries of making common 
cause with them should they be driven to 
exigency. Will it be said that this was 
possibly the construction which we put on 
doubtful information? ‘Though the Pin- 
darry Chiefs, now prisoners with me, 
have since borne evidence to the truth of 
all these facts, my vindication shall not 
repose itself there. Just as I was taking 
the field, I caused to be delivered to 
Scindia, in open durbar, his own letters, 
signed with his own hand, and sealed with 
his own private seal, addressed to a foreign 
Government, and evincing the most hos- 
tile machinations already matured against 
us. Nothing was said to him on the de- 
livery of those letters, other than that the 
Governor-General had not wished to peruse 
them, and that his Highness would per- 
ceive the seals were unbroken. I had no 
need to peruse them, because their con- 
tents were displayed by the letters of 
inferior agents, referring to, and illustra- 
ting, the expressions of the Maharaja. 
These particulars are communicated to 
you, that you may see how steadily, not- 
withstanding the laxity of the other party, 
our plan of upholding the existing Native 
Governments of [udia was maintained. 
Did Scindia dispute the verity of the proofs 
brought against him? No such thing. 
He sunk under the confusion of the unex- 
pected detection. There was no denial, 
no atiempt at explanation, no endeavour 
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to extenuate the quality of the Secret 
Correspondence. On our part, the sole 
advantage drawn from the circumstance, 
was additional security for the accom- 
plishment of our measures against the 
Pindarries. The Maharajah was told, in 
mild and conciliatory terms, that the Bri. 
tish Government would give way to no 
vindictive impulse on account of what had 
passed, but would regard his Highness’s 
aberrations as an indiscretion arising from 
his not having sufficiently considered the 
ties of amity subsisting between us; but 
it was added, that as those ties had not 
appeared firm enough to secure our just 
interests, a new treaty should be pro- 
posed, which, while it preserved to the 
Maharajah all the solid benefits enjoyed 
by him under the former one, would give 
us the certainty of annihilating the Pin- 
darries. Scindia gladly agreed to the 
terms, which pledged him to active co- 
operation against the freebooters, and set 
us at liberty to make those engagements 
with the Rajpoot States which alone could 
induce them to combine and oppose any 
attempt of the Pindarries to find refuge in 
the Western Country. A_ provisional 
agreement was settled with those States, 
instantly on our obtaining the right to take 
them under our protection. 

‘* A more decisive conduct was requisite 
towards Ameer Khan. As his hand was 
professedly against every man who had 
any thing to lose, the hand of every man 
might justly be raised against him. There 
were no engagements, express or implied, 
between him and us. He was, therefore, 
distinctly told of our resolution not to suf- 
fer the continuance of a predatory system 
in Central India. An option was on this 
principle offered, that he should subscribe 
to the disbanding of his army, or witness 
the attack of it in its separated condition. 
—Should he choose the former course, he 
would be guaranteed in the possession of 
the territories he had won from States 
whose injuries we had no obligation to 
redress ; should he risk the latter, he 
would be followed up as a freebooter, with 
the keenest pursuit that could be insti- 
tuted against a criminal disturber of the 
public peace. He had sagacity enough 
to comprehend that any procedure but 
submission was hopeless. The positions 
gained by us, through celerity at the out- 
set, rendered the situation of those with 
whom we had to deal, defenceless, Scindia 
was closely penned between the centre 
division on the banks of the Sinde, and 
Major Gen. Donkin’s division on the banks 
of the Chumbul. The latter corps me- 
naced Ameer Khan on one side, while Sir 
D. Ochierloney’s overhung that Chief on 
the other; and the division under Sir W. 
Kier, prevented his escaping southward. 
In this extremity, Ameer Khan took the 
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wise step of throwing himself on eur libe- 
ral justice. His artillery was surrendered 
tous; his army was disbanded ; and the 
British Government stood free from em- 
barrassment in that quarter. At that 
period, which was early in November, I 
bad to consider the objects of the cam- 
paign as completely gained : for the Pin- 
darries, sensible of the impracticability of 
maintaining themselves in their own terri- 
tories, had begun their march to fall back 
on supports of which they did not then 
know I had deprived them ; and were sur- 
rounded by our divisions, which were then 
closing in upon them from every side, 
An apparently well grounded hope was 
thence entertained that the extensive revo- 
lution which importantly changed the 
fortunes of so many states, would be per- 
fected without the effusion of other blood 
than what might be shed in the dispersion 
of the Pindarries. 

“That expectation was not realized ; 
but its failure arose from causes altogether 
unconnected with the plan of our under- 
taking, or with any steps used by us in 
the prosecution of it. I mentioned to you 
that I reserved an explanation respecting 
Holkar. Though some of the Chiefs of 
the Pindarries held large Jagheers from 
Holkar’s government, they bad acted so 
independently of it, that they were consi- 
dered as having divorced themselves en- 
tirely from it; and that Government, on 
my notifying to them the determination to 
suppress the Pindarries, reprobated the 
lawless ferocity of the freebooters, ap- 
plauded the justice of my pu>pose to chas- 
tise them, and closed the letter with ex- 
pressions of every wish for my success. 
The sincerity of those wishes might have 
been questionable, though no apprehen- 
sion of obstruction to our policy would 
have attended the doubt, had not other 
and more particular correspondence been 
at that time in process between Holkar's 
Government and ours. Toolsie Bhye, the 
widow of the ate Maharajah, was, as you 
know, Regent of the State during the mi- 
nority of young Holkar. Finding herself 
unable to control the insolence of the Sir- 
dars, and to preserve the interests of the 
family, she had sent a Vakeel to solicit 
privately that Holkar and the State might 
be taken under the British Government, 
The overture was met with the kindest 
encouragement.—No burthensome condi- 
tion was‘ indicated, no subsidy required, 
no stationing of a British force in Holkar’s 
territories proposed ; the only outline of 
terms was reciprocal support in case either 
State were attacked, and the zealous co- 
operation of Holkar’s Government in pre- 
venting the assemblage of predatory asso- 
ciations. While such frank cordiality 
reigned between the parties, nothing could 
seem more out of the chances than a 
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rupture: yet upon a sudden the Vakeel 
was recalled, the different Sirdars, with 
their respective troops, were summoned to 
repair with the utmost speed to the Sove- 
reign’s person, aad the determination of 
marching to aid the Peishwa was pro- 
claimed by the Regent. What ensued is 
fresh in your recollection. The Mahratta 
army found itself surrounded, Earnest repre- 
sentations of the inevitable ruin which they 
were entailing on themselves were made 
On our part to the Government, and many 
times repeated, The Sirdars could not 
imagine such a feeling as the moderation 
whence these friendly expostulations 
flowed. Our assurances that their ebulli- 
tion should be forgotten, and that we 
would remain on the same amicable foot- 
ing as before, if they abandoned their 
extravagant purpose, were supposed to 
arise from our consciousness of incompe- 
tency to coerce them ; and that persuasion 
increased their temerity to the extent of 
actual attacks on our outposts. 

** The Regent alone perceived the pre- 
cipice, wished to withdraw from it, and 
was publicly put to death by the Sirdars, 
for doubting the certainty of victory the 
evening before the battle which reduced 
Holkar to a destitute fugitive. 

** A similarly unprovoked defection was 
exhibited by the Rajah of Nagpore. If 
his inimical disposition was not marked 
with the same insolent vaunt, it was only 
because he thought the basest insidious- 
ness would give him an advantage in the 
attempt which he meditated against the 
life of our accredited minister, residing 
under the public faith of a treaty at his 
Highness’s court. He kept up his solemn 
protestation of devoted friendship till the 
very hour of the attack on the Residency, 
His villanous efforts fajled—his courage 
deserted him—he threw himself on our 
mercy—he was coutinued on the musnud, 
and every reverence was paid to him, till 
we detected him in anew conspiracy. Then 
the simplest principles of self- preservation 
demanded his removal from the throne. 

“| have stated these two cases before I 
touched upon that of the Peishwa, because 
they will strongly elucidate the necessity 
of the conduct held towards that Prince, 
if Prince be not a title unfitly applied to 
an individual so filtbily stained with per- 
fidy. Our endeavour to screen his repu- 
tation by throwing the whole guilt of the 
Guyckwar Minister’s murder on Trim- 
buckjee Dainglia, wheo the Peishwa him- 
self was not less actively implicated in it, 
was so perversely met by him, that 
throughout the year 1815 we discovered 
the intrigues of his Highness, at’ almost 
every Court in India, to stimulate combi- 
nations against us, in revenge for our aus- 
terity towards his despicable minion, 
They were thought to be the effects of an 
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acrimony whieh would soon subside, and 
much importance was not attached to 
them. On finding, however, that they 
were continued, I judged it right to ap- 
prise the Peishwa that I was acquainted 
with the transactions, This was done in 
the gentlest manner ; and the intimation 
was coupled with a’ profession that I 
ascribed those practices to the indulgence 
of an incousiderate spleen, which he would 
chasten in himself the moment he reflected 
on its real nature. It was added, that in 
the confidence of his being solicitous to 
retrace his steps, I was ready, on the 
profession of such a disposition on his 
part, to obliterate the remembrance of all 
that had passed, and to invite his fullest 
reliance on my personal efforts to main- 
tain bis welfare and dignity. His answer 
was a protestation of never-ending grati- 
tude for the gentle tone in which I had 
roused him to a sense of the track into 
which he had unintentionally slidden, and 
which could have led only to his ruin. He 
charged his agents with having exceeded 
his instructions, which, nevertheless, he 
admitted to have been indefensible, but 
which he would expiate by a strict fidelity 
to the engagements existing between us, 
now confirmed anew by his most solemn 
asseverations. Very shortly after we de- 


tected him in the endeavour to collect an 
army, under the pretence of quelling a 


rebellion headed by Trimbuckjee, to whom 
a constant remittance of treasure was 
made from the Peishwa’s coffers, as we 
knew by the most accurate information of 
every issue. We were then constrained 
to anticipate this incorrigible plotter. We 
surrounded him in his capital, and obliged 
him to submit to terms which preserved 
the ancient appearances of connexion, but 
deprived him of much strength should he 
hazard future machinations. At the same 
time, what we imposed was only a fulfil- 
ment of an article in the Treaty of Bas- 
sein, by which he was obliged to keep up 
for us an auxiliary force of 5000 horse. 
Not one of them had ever been retained 
for us; and the money which should have 
furnished them went into his Highness’s 
private treasury. But we now required 
that districts yielding revenue to the re- 
quisite amount, should be put into our 
hands for the levy and maintenance of the 
cavalry in question, according to the 
usual custom in the Mahratta States of 
assigning lands te Sirdars for the subsist- 
ence of a specified number of troops.” 

{The Peishwa, however, ventured at 
another rupture, and trusted to extensive 
co-operation, to which perfidy the Marquis 
thus adverts. ] 

“* The sanguinary desire of massacring 
Mr. Elphinstone made him over hasty in 
breaking forta, though he had no doubt 
but that Scindia and Ameer Khan were 
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already in the field against us. The 
pledges of reciprocal support settled in 
1815 are what I have stated against Scin- 
dia in the earlier part of the recapitula- 
tion. The Peishwa, when he resorted to 
arms, was not informed that Scindia and 
Ameer Khan had already been reduced to 
nullity. They had been put out of the 
question. But Holkar and the Rajah of 
Nagpore had yet the power of moving. 
When, after their defeat, they were asked 
what could lead them to the extravagant 
act of attacking us, with whom they 
were in bonds of plighted amity, each 
pleaded the order of the Peishwa as not 
to be contested. Holkar’s emissaries ac- 
knowledged their spontaneous petition to 
be taken under the wing of the British 
Government; but urged, ‘ the Peishwa is 
our master, and what he commands we 
must obey.’ The Rajah of Nagpore being, 
after his last seizure, charged to his face 
by one of his former ministers with ingra- 
titude in making those attempts, against 
which he (the Minister) had used absolute 
supplications, answered, that the conduct 
of the British Government towards him 
had been an unvaried stream of benefits 
conferred, that there never had been a tran- 
sient dissatisfaction, but that it was his 
duty to fulfil every direction from his 
superior the Peishwa. 

**When the Peishwa, seduced by the 
invitation of the Rajah of Nagpore, then 
at liberty, and filling the musnud, ad- 
vanced with his army to the Warda, but 
on his arrival there, instead of finding the 
Nagpore army ready to join him, learned, 
that the plot had been discovered, and 
that Appa Saheb was a prisoner, the im- 
possibility of getting back to his own 
dominions was apparent. The disposal 
of them was then to be considered. 1 have 
shewn that there could not be a Peishwa 
admitted. To raise any of Bajee Row’s 
family to the throne with another appel- 
lation would have been a delusion. The 
indefeasible character of Peishwa and 
Chief of the Mabratia armies, would have 
been ascribed to the individual in despite 
of any barriers of form which we could 
establish. On that principle we could 
assign to the Rajah of Satarah only a 
limited territory, and by no means invest 
him with the sovereignty of the Poonah 
dominions. On the other hand, should 
we set up any one of a family without 
pretension, whether Hindoo or Mussul- 
man, we bouvd ourselves to uphold, 
against all the distaste and prejudices of 
the inhabitants, the idol which we had 
elevated. What was worse, we should 
have to support, against the just indigna- 
tion of the country, that misrule, perhaps 
that brutal tyranny, which we must expect 
would take place under any native so 
called to the throne. It was thence —_— 
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of positive moral necessity that we should 
(for the present at least) keep the terri- 
tories of Bajee Row, the late Peishwa, in 
our own hands, A corresponding embar- 
rassment hangs upon us with regard to 
Holkar and the state of Nagpore. The 
exertions made by Holkar shewed to us 
the dangerous impolicy of leaving that 
state in a condition to be ever again trou- 
blesome. It has on that account been dis- 
membered of two-thirds of its territory. 
The greater proportion of those lands have 
been transferred to the Rajahs of Kotah, 
Boondee, and other Rajpoot Chiefs, whom 
we wished to strengthen. Part has been 
kept in our hands to psy the expense of 
the troops which the unforeseen change 
of circumstances requires our keeping 
advanced in that quarter. With respect to 
Nagpore, we have taken territory instead 
of the subsidy payable in money by the 
Original treaty. ‘There are two motives 
for this ; one, that we thereby narrow the 
power of the State; the other, that the 
tract connects itself with other possessions 
of ours, and completes the frontier. 

** The dreadful pestilence which made 
such havoc in the division under my imme- 
diate command, forced me to quit the 
banks of the Sinde, and to seek a more fa- 
vourable country for the recovery of my 
numerous sick. I did not find this until I 


was 50 miles from the river which I quitted. 
Fortunately the change of air was rapidly 


beneficial; for a very short time had 
passed when I received intelligence of an 
invitation said to have been given by Scin- 
dia to the Pindarries. He was reported to 
have promised them, that if they would 
come so near to Gwalior, as to make his 
getting to them easy, he would break his 
Treaty, and join them with the force which 
he had at his capital. The Pindarries 
were in full march for Gwalior, without 
meeting even a show of impediment from 
the troops of Scindia stationed in their 
route ; though the co-operation of his army 
for the extinction of the Pindarries was an 
article of the Treaty. We hurried back to 
the Sinde ; but this time we chose a posi- 
tion nearer to Gwalior than what we had 
before occupied. We were within 30 
miles of the city, and our advanced guard 
was sent to occupy the passes through the 
hills which run at some distance south of 
3walior, from the Sinde to the Chumbul. 
These passes were the only route by which 


communication could take place between , 


tae. Pindarries and Scindia, and I was 
nearer to support my advanced guard than 
the Maharajah was to attack it, could he 
bring his mind to so desperate a stake. 
With all the suspicious circumstances at- 
tending the state of things, our forbear- 
ance was not wearied. No unpleasant 
hints were thrown out. Scindia was told 
that as I had learned the approach of the 
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Pindarries, I had thought it an attention 
due to my ally to place myself between 
him and a set of lawless plunderers, who 
would put him into great embarrassment 
could they get into his presence, and throw 
themselves on his protection. Civility was 
answered by civility. The Pindarries 
finding their hopes baffled and the passage 
stopped, attempted to retire ; but they had 
been followed close by our divisions, were 
surprized, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
number of small actions. In short, they 
disappeared ; and thus our objects were 
completed.” 

[The Noble Marquis then animadverted 
at considerable length on the continual 
declamations in England against the extent 
of the Hon. East India Company’s terri- 
torial acquisitions, and proceeded to jus- 
tify the measures pursued with respect to 
hostilities, as being purely defensive, and 
resulting from imperious necessity alone.} 

** Undoubtedly your sway has been pro- 
digiously extended by the late operations. 
The Indus is now in effect your frontier ; 
and, on the conditions of the arrangement, 
I thank Heaven that it is so. What is 
there between Calcutta and that boun- 
dary ? Nothing but States bound by the 
sense of common interest with you, or a 
comparatively small proportion of ill-dis- 
posed population, rendered incapable of 
rearing a standard against you. The 
Mahratta power is wholly and irretriev- 
ably broken. Scindia, by having been 
kept in port while the barks of its neigh- 
bours provoked the tempest and perished 
in it, presents no exhibition of shattered 
fortunes ; but he stands insulated, and pre- 
cluded from any extraneous assistance.” 

** There then remain only States which 
have spontaneously and earuestly prayed 
to be received as feudatories under the 
British banner. It is not conquest that 
has extended our rule, we have beaten 
down nothing but the lawless violence 
which had for so many years made those 
regions a scene of unparalleled wretched- 
ness. With their internal government we 
profess to have no right of interference. 
Mutual support in the field is of course 
plighted, but the price of our superior 
contribution to that contingency is an en- 
gagement that the Feudal States shall not 
disturb the general tranquillity by attack- 
ing each other, Their differences or claims 
are to be submitted to the arbitration of 
the British Government ; and this provi- 
sion, which extinguishes the necessity for 
their resorting to the sword on petty points 
of houvour, heretofore enforced by the pre- 
judices of the country, is bailed by them 
with a just conception of its utility.” 

“This is our benefit in the arrangement. 
What is that of the Rajpoo States? Deli- 
verance from an oppression more syste- 
matic, more uvremiiting, more brutal, 

than 
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than perhaps ever before trampled on hu- 
manity. Security and comfort established 
where nothing but terror and misery before 
existed; nor is this within a narrow 
sphere. It is a proud phrase to use, but 
it is a true one, that we have bestowed 
blessings upon millions. Nothing can be 
more delightfe! than the reports I receive 
of the keen sensibility manifested by the 
inhabitants to this change in their circum- 
stances. The smallest detachments of our 
troops cannot pass through that country 
without meeting every where eager and 
exulting gratulations, the tone of which 
proves them to come from glowing hearts. 
Muititudes of people have, even in this 
short interval, come from the holds and 
fastnesses, in which they had sought re- 
fuge for years, and have re-occupied their 
ancient deserted villages. The plough- 
share is again in every quarter, turning 
up a soil which had for very many seasons 
never been stirred, except by the hoofs of 
predatory cavalry. 

* The main obstacles to our infusing im- 
provements are removed ; and we may 
certainly disseminate useful instruction, 
without, in the slightest degree, risking 


dissatisfaction, by meddling with the re- 
ligious opinions of the natives. Informa~ 
tion on practical points is what is wanting 
to the people; for, from the long course 
of anarchy in those parts, all relations of 
the community are confused. This Go- 
vernment will not lose sight of the object. 
We may surely succeed in inculcating 
principles of mild and equitable rules, dis- 
tinct notions of social observances, and a 
just sense of moral duties, leading, per- 
haps, in God’s good time to a purer con- 
ception of the more sublime claims on the 
human mind. At least, let us do what is 
in our power. Let us put the seed into 
the ground, and Providence will determine 
On its growth. Should it be the will of the 
Almighty that the tree should rise and 
flourish, and that the iohabitants of those 
extensive regions should enjoy -security 
and comfort under its shade, we shall have 
done much for many of our fellow crea- 
tures ; but we shall have done well also 
for that in which our liveliest interest is 
fixed. The cherished memory of our fore- 
casting beneficence will remain to future 
times in India the noblest monument of 
the British nation.” 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Dec. 30. Johnston, convicted with 
two accomplices, of the robbery of Mr. 
Charles at Edinburgh, suffered near to 
the site of the Old Gaol. The execution 
was very remarkable.—Johnston was 
bronght to the scaffold at 15 minutes from 
three o’clock. He appeared confident; 
and, afier some minutes spent in devo- 
tion, dropped the sigual. The executioner 
was awkward. The rope was tov long, 
and the toes of the criminal reached the 
platform. Cries of murder rose from the 
cvowd ; and a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion ensued. A well-dressed young man 
jumped on the scaffold, and cut down 
Jobnston. Showers of stones compelled 
the Magistrates, Guard, &c. to quit the 
spot ; and Johnston, still living, was borne 
in triumph down the Luckenbooths. For- 
tunately the mob passed the Police Office, 
and afforded opportunity for. a sortie by a 
large Police force, which put the authori- 
ties again in possession of Johnston. He 
was kept in the Police Office till a military 
force from the Castle enabled the Magis- 
trates to cairy the sentence into execu- 
tion ; but again the executioner performed 
his office in such a bungling manner, that 
the body had to be raised up while the 
rope was shortened by turning it several 
times round the hook. Another shout of 
** murder,” and “ shame, shame,” broke 
from the crowd ; but the place was now 


well guarded with soldiers, and no further 
outrage was attempted, 

Jan. 5. The last month has proved 
particularly disastrous to the shipping of 
Plymouth. Four have been lost: the 
Emily, Thomas, from Bristol, and the 
Flora, Palmer, from Liverpool, both 
bound to Plymouth with general cargoes; 
the Providence, Power, from Plymouth to 
St. Michael’s, in ballast; and the Effort, 
Baker, from the Ionian Islands toGrimsby, 
with fruit, To this list may be added the 
loss of the ship Eliza, of Plymouth, Luch 
master, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and 
the Neptune, also of Plymouth, Wilson, 
on Island of Newfoundland, in November. 

Jan. 7. The extensive corn-mill of 
Messrs. Homer and Drake, near Wake- 
Jield in Yorkshire, was last week consumed 
by fire: the loss is estimated at from 
9,000. to 10,0004, The accidentjis sup- 
posed to have been caused by the friction 
of the machinery. 

Jan. 9. While the Duke of Montrose 
was in Scotland, he is said to have pre- 
sided several times at a meeting in Dum- 
barton, having for its object the deepening 
the bed of the Clyde five or six feet in 
the neighbourhood of that place, with a 
view to reduce the level of Loch Lomond 
in the same proportion, and thereby in- 
crease the extent of land on its islands and 
shores. 

Jan. 16. A Newcastle Paper says— 
** As three boys were amusing themselves 

with 
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with making bonfires between Wortley 
and the Wellington road, some ignited 
wood fell into a draw-well in which hydro- 
gen gas had been generated, which ex- 
ploded with great violence, blowing the 
stones which partly covered the well a 
considerable height: the boys were all 
hurt, but none of them dangerously.” 

Jan. 18. Two fishermen of Portsmouth, 
being at St. Helen’s, herring-catching, 
with a drift net, caught a very large female 
porpoise (of the species Delphinus Phoce- 
na) and its young one. It got entangled 
in the net by its tail, which impeding 
its rising to the surface to respire (as all 
mamillary animals do) it drowned itself 
in about 20 minutes. It measured 10 
feet 11 inches, 6 feet round, and weighed 
between 10 and 11 cwt.; it has $4 teeth. 
(The young one is two feet long, and 
weighs three quarters of a cwt.) This is a 
very large fish, as their extreme length 
seldom exceeds eight feet. It was in the 
midst of a shoal of herrings, and a large 
quantity of these fish were caught by the 
men at the same time. 

The estates of the Dean and Chapter 
of Bristol Cathedral are stated to have 
increased so much within the last three 
years, that the incomes and salaries of 
the Minor Canons: and the other Officers 
have been nearly doubled. 

The Ladies of Tavistock have purchased 
by subscription, a machine called The 
Chimney Cleaner, for the general use of 
the town, to abolish employing climbing 
boys, 

The following anecdote is considered as 
authentic. Gretna Green has been dis- 
tinguished within the last two or three 
weeks by the visit of a very eminent Legal 
Nobleman, nearly 70 years of age, in 
company with a femsie who has brought 
him several children out of the pale of 
wedlock ; which female he then married. 
The object of this step was to legitimize 
the children of this connexion, who, ac- 
cording to Scottish law, cease to be bas- 
tards on the marriage of the parents at any 
time. [but this we doubt.] His Lordship 
formally signed certain certificates on the 
spot, to give his children the advantage of 
the conduct pursued.—This singular pro- 
ceeding of course can by no means interfere 
with the English rights of his Lordship’s 
children by a former marriage, whatever 
it may do with their Scottish. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

Windsor Castle, Jan. 2, His Majesty’s 
disorder remains unaltered. His Majesty 
continues cheerful, and in good general 
health, 


Monday, Jan. 4. 
The Queen’s horses and carriages were 
this day appointed to be sold at Tatt-r- 
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sall’s. Six of the most valuable carriage 
horses were purchased for the Earl of Har. 
court, Master of the Horse to the late 
Queen ; and one for the Duke of We ling- 
ton. Mr. Ramsbottom of Windsor wag 
also a considerable purchaser. The horses 
sold considerably above their value, 
Horses upwards of 17 years of age suld for 
70 and 80 guineas each; and several, 
that in other hands would not have fetched 
101, sold for 50, 60, and 70 guineas each, 
The following are a few of the most va- 
luable: 

Guineas. Guiueas, 
Chance,aged7 150] Spider (aged) 135 
Lofty - 6 150] Wimbush 7 140 
Mason - 7 160] Tintail 5 150 
Lion - 7 140 
Spenser (ditto) 130 | Stringhalt 6 115 
The total produce of the whole 55 horses 
was 4,544/. The carriages sold but indif- 
ferently, and mostly among the coach- 
makers. A sociable barouch landau, with 
three detached heads, brought only 105 
guineas. This carriage, within the last 18 
months, cost 300 guineas repairing. The 
state chariot of the Master of the Horse 
brought only 37 guineas; and the whole 
18 carriages produced only 1,077. The 
most valuable of the late Queen’s car- 
riages, a landau, recently built, was left 
by her Majesty’s Will to Madam Beck- 
endorff. 

Wednesday, Jan. 6. 

The King’s jewels, which had been mis- 
sing for some months past,were discovered. 
Messrs. Rundle and Bridge had been en- 
gaged in estimating her late Majesty’s 
jewels, previously to their “* being sold, 
and their produce divided among her four 
daughters,” agreeably to the tenor of ber 
will. Having finished their valuation, the 
circumstance was notified to the Prince 
Regent, who attended at Buckingham- 
house ‘© see them divided among his royal 
sisters. The Princess Augusta was pre- 
sent. On the jewels being apportioned 
into four heaps of equal value, a question 
arose about the manner in which they were 
to be deposited. One of the female at- 
tendants having suggested that in an ad- 
joining lumber room, a number of empty 
boxes were stowed, which had been used as 
cases in which the royal jewels had been 
carried to and from the Bank (where they 
are usually deposited), the boxes were or- 
dered to be produced ; and in examining 
one of them, which on first sight appeared 
to be filled with the lawn, or silver paper, 
in which jewellery is in general enveloped, 
the King's sword-hilt, star, loop, garter, 
and other jewels were unexpectedly dis- 
covered, 

Wednesday, Jan. 13. 

A lamentable instance of infatuation was 
exhibited at Guildhall. S. Sibley and his 
wife, S, Jones and his son (ten years old), 

T. Jones, 
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T. Jones, J. Angel, J. Dodd, T. Smith, and 
E. Slater (a boy 12 years of age) were 
brought up from the Compter by two offi- 
cers, who had rescued the prisoners from 
the fury of a mob in Budge-row, Caunon- 
street. It appeared they were disciples of 
the late Joanna Southcott, and conceived 
themselves commanded by God to proclaim 
the coming of Shiloh. For this purpose 
they assembled at the West end of the 
town, in order to enter the city by the only 
remaining gate, Temple Bar, through 
which they marched in procession about 
nine o’clock on Wednesday. They were 
each decorated with a white cockade, and 
wore a small star of yellow ribband on their 
left breasts. Sibley led the procession, 
bearing a brazen trumpet adorned with 
light blue ribbons, aud the two boys car- 
ried each asmal! flag of light blue silk. In 
this manner they proceeded through Fleet- 
street, up Ludgate-hill, and along St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, to Budge-row, a great crowd 
following them, which was continually in- 
creasing as they proceeded, Having ar- 
rived in the middle of the great city, they 
halted, and began their ceremonies. Sib- 
ley sounded the trumpet, and proclaimed 
the second coming of the Shiloh, the Prince 
of Peace, on earth; and his wife cried out 
aloud, “Woe! woe to the inhabitauts of 
the earth, because of the coming of the 
Shiloh ! This was repeated several times, 
and joined in by others of the company. 
By this time the crowd was terrific, and 
every avenue was stopped up. The mob 
began shouting and laughing at these poor 
deluded people, and pelting them with 
mud and every missile they could pro- 
cure: they, on their part, sioutly resisted ; 
the fight became general and tremendous ; 
the flags were torn down, the mob was tri- 
umphant, and Sibley and his associates 
were with difficulty couveyed to the Comp- 
ter. By the examination of these ignorant 
creatures, it appeared that their proceed- 
ings were influenced by the dreams of the 
boy Slater, who, as one of the prisonérs 
affirmed, had had in four or five months, 
between five and six hundred visions from 
above. As the presiding Alderman could 
not make them engage to depart peaceably 
to their homes, he was under the necessity 
of committing them to Bridewell ; from 
which however they were discharged the 
following day, on promise of remaining 
quiet in future. 
Thursday, Jan. 14. 

This being the first day of meeting of 
the new Parliament, the Members for the 
City of London, according to ancient cus- 
tom, took their seats at the top of the 
Treasury Bench iv the House of Commons, 
in scarlet robes, in rotation as the num- 
bers stood at the close of the poll, and con- 
tinued in those seats during the election of 
the Speaker, Mr, Wilson, not being an 
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Alderman, provided himself (as Sir B: 
Watson did upwards of 30 years ago) with 
a scarlet robe without fur. 

Friday, Jan. 15. 

The Convocation of the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Province of Canterbury, as- 
sembled at the Chapter-house of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, where they were met by 
the Dean of the Arches, the Vicar General 
of the Archbishop and Chancellor of Lon- 
don, the Advocates and Proctors, in their 
proper habits. The procession moved from 
Doctors’ Commons about eleven. His 
Grace and the Bishops took their seats in 
the choir, clothed in their canonicals, and 
after the usual ceremonies were gone 
through, an adjournment took place. 

Official Abstract of the Net Produce of 
the Revenue of Great Britain, for the quar- 
ters ending the 5th Jan. 1818 and 1819 
respectively, exclusive of Arrears of War 
Duties :— 1818. 1819. 

Customs......£.3,017,621 2,165,664 

eee 5,499,672 6,238,040 

Stamps «....5..... 1,566,532 1,550,532 

Post Office - 319,000 319,000 

Assessed Taxes 2,260,017 2,303,778 

Land Taxes...... 353,604 408,366 

Miscellaneous... 255,318 133,381 





13,271,764 13,398,761 

It appears, upon the comparative view of 
the Customs’ revenue for the two corre- 
sponding quarters, that there has been a 
less receipt in the quarter just expired than 
in the corresponding quarter last year; 
but that quarter was swelled by an anti- 
cipated payment upon Sugar Duties to the 
amount of about 700,000/. which would 
otherwise not have been paid till the next 
or the following quarter, Under the head of 
Miscellaneous there is a difference of above 
120,000é. in favour of the corresponding 
quarter last year; but this is to be attri- 
buted to a large repayment of imprest mo- 
ney. The absolute excess, on a compa- 
rison of the two quarters, is 126,997/. The 
receipts, however, of the quarter just ex- 
pired, compared with the charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, exhibit a deficiency of 
1,279,000/, being much less than was an- 
ticipated, this being the large half-year’s 
payment of dividends. 

The Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer has applied himself to the duties 
of his office with so much assiduity, that on 
Thursday, Jan, 21, not a single cause re- 
mained on the paper for hearing, though 
for many years pa:t there has been 4 
very great arrear. 

THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
ew Pieces. 
Drury Lang Taeatre. 

Dec. 31. Flodden Field ; a Dramatic 
Romance, in three Acts, by Mr. Stephen 
Kemble. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Civit Promotions. 

Mr. Serj. Sellon, Chief Magistrate at 
Hatton Garden Police-Office. 

Baugh Alleyne, esq. one of the Magis- 
trates at Union Hall, vice Sellon. 

Cambridge, Dec. 30. Thomas Le Blanc, 
esq. EL. D. re-elected Master of Trinity 
Hall. 


EccLesiasTICAL PreEFERMENTS. 
Rev. Henry Poynder, M. A. Horne R. 
Surrey, vice Grindlay, deceased. 
Rev. George Pearson, M. A. St. Olave’s 
Perpetual Curacy, co. Chester. 
Rev. W. B. Wroth, M. A. Tottenhoe V. 
co. Bedford. 


Rev. John Davison, Washington R. co. 
Darham. 

Rev. Edmund Spettigue, Michaelstow 
R, co. Corawall, vice Tyeth, deceased. 

Rev. Robert M. Miller, M. A, Dedham 
V. Essex. 

Rev. Edward Valpy, B. D. Thwaite R. 
Norfoik. 

Rev. James Ward, D. D. Burlingham 
St. Peter R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Hoole, Toynton St. Peter and 
Toynton All Saints Curacies, co. Liucola. 


DIsPENSATION. 
Rev. John Risley, Thornton R. with 
Ashton R, co. Northampton. 


a 


BIRTHS. 


1818.—Sept, 4. At the Mauritius, the 
wife of Col. Dalrymple, 22d reg. a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Paris, the Countess de Salis, 
a son. —14. In St. James’s-square, the 
Duchess of St. Alban’s, a son.—At Pre- 
shaw House, near Winchester, the wife of 
W. Long, esq. a son.—20. The wife of 
Maj. Orme, Fitzroy-square, a dau.—At 
Belvoir Castle, the Duchess of Rutland, a 
son.—21. At Lenoxlove, near Haddington, 
Lady Blantyre, a son.—22. The wife of 
George Scott Elliott, esq. of Lariston, co. 
Roxburgh, a son and heir.—30. At Moor 
Hall, co. Warwick, the wife of F. B. Hac- 


ket, esq. a son.—31. Mrs, R. A. Oswald, 
of Moore Park, Scotland, a daughter. 

Lately. The wife of Lieut.-col, Fors- 
steen, 12th reg. a daughter.—At Bath, 
Lady Willson, of Stroate, co. Gloucester, 
a son and heir.—At Mayen, the wife of R. 
Abercromby, esq. of Birkenbog, a son and 
heir. 

Jan. 10. At Exeter, the wife of Hon. C. 
Langdale, a dau.—-At Nottingham, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. C. Crookshank, 33d reg. 
a son.—16. At Hillington Hall, Norfolk, 
the wife of William Browne Folkes, esq. a 
son and heir. 


TT 


MARRIAGES. 


1818. Mov. 9. Joseph Walker, esq. of 
Eton Lodge, near Liverpool, to Catharine, 
eldest dau. of S. W. Parker, esq. of Whit- 
ley House, Northumberland. 

10. Samuel Sproull, esq. M.D. to Eliza, 
dau. of the late W. Walker, esq. and niece 
of Lieut.-co). A. Walker. 

D. Thorndike, esq. Royal Artillery, to 
Frances Christiana, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
col. Faunce, late of the 4th or King’s Own 
regiment. 

12, Rev. Richard Birch, Rector of Wid- 
dington and Bradwell, Essex, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late W. Webby esq. of 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Rev. Walter Birch, rector of Stanway, 
Essex, &c. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late N. Dimock, esq. of Stonehouse, 
co, Gloucester. 

14. Lieut.-col. Travers, of Trimoleague, 
co. Cork, 22d Light Dragoons, to Cathe- 
rine, dau. of the late Cal. Lee. 

16. At the Duke of Athol’s, Dunkeld, 
George Fairholm, esq. of Greenknow, co. 
Berwick, to Hon. Caroline Elizabeth, el- 
dest dau. of Lieut.-gen. Lord Forbes. 

17, James Cunningham, esq. of Ja- 
maica, to Mrs. Smart, relict of R, Smart, 

Gent. Mac, January, 1819, 


esq. of Jamaica, and eldest dau. of John 
Willis, esq. Mecklenburgh square, 

Capt. Francis Sellon White, of the Iudia 
service, to Johanna Rees, grand-dau. of 
Rev. Dr. Rees, editor of the Encyclopedia. 

20. Kev. Michael de Courcy, eldest son 
of Adm, de Courcy, to Emily, dau. of W. 
Smyth, esq. of Drumcree, co, Westmeath. 

At Brussels, Capt. Charles Gordon, 
R. N, to Anne, dau. of Lord Blayney. 

21. Capt. Sir Charles Sullivan, bart. 
R.N.' of Thames Ditton, to Jean Anne, 
only dau. of Robert Taylor, esq. of Em- 
ber Court, Surrey. 

Richard Valpy, esq. eldest son of Rev. 
Dr. Valpy, to Phoebe, eldest daughter of 
Joshua Rowe, of Torpoint, Cornwall. 

22, Capt. William Langharne, R. N. to 
Louisa, dau. of Capt. Tait, R, N. 

23, Thomas De La Beche, esq. of Halse 
Hall, Jamaica, to Letitia, dau. of the late 
Capt. C. Whyte, of Lough Brickland, co, 
Down. 

24. Edward Bullock, esq. of the Trea- 
sury, to Letitia, youngest dau, of the late 
Rev. T. Pearce, D. D. Sub-Dean of his 

_Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and Prebendary 
of Chester, 
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Joseph Saville, esq. of Little Waltham 
Hall, Essex, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of the late James Houson, esq. of Lin- 
colo’s-iun. 

25. Capt. Williams, R. N. son of J. 
Williams, esq. of Sowden, Devon, to Elea- 
nor Rebecca, eldest dau. of Rev. W. 
Moody, of Bathampton House, Wilts. 

26. Hon. Peter Boyle de Blaqueire, to 
Eliza, second dau. of W. Roper, esq. of 
Rathfarnbam Castle, and grand-dau. of 
the late Hon. and Rev. R. H. Roper. 

28. Prosper Ameline Comte de Cade- 
ville, of the Garde Royale of the King of 
France, to Elizabeth Fitzgerald, dau. of 
James Kiernan, esq. of South Lambeth. 

30. Cesar Colclough, esq. of Tintern 
Abbey, M. P. to Jane, eldest dau. of J. 
Kirwan, esq. of Dublin, King’s Counsel. 

Dec. 1. R. L. Tyner, esq. of Bellevue, 
co. Dublin, to Wilhelmina, dau. of the 
late Dean Kirwan, 

13. J. K. Picard, esq. Royal Horse 
Guards, to Miss Homfray, eldest dau. of 
S. H. esq. M. P. of Coworth House, Berks. 

Capt. A. B. Valpy, R.N. third son of 
Rev. Dr. Valpy, to Anna, dau. of Robert 
Harris, esq. of Reading, banker. 

15. Thomas Chandless, eldest son of 
T. Chandless, esq. York-place, Portman- 
square, and of the Butts, Brentford, to 
Caroline Mary, youngest daughter of Sir 
W. Long, bart. of Kimpton House, co, 
Bedford. 

16. Thomas Bookey, esq. of Mount Gar- 
melt, co. Kilkenny, to Florinda Trench, 
second dau. of the Bishop of Elphin. 

H. M. Jervis White Jervis, esq. eldest 
son of Sir J. J. W. Jervis, bart. of Bally 
Ellis, co. Wexford, to Marion, third dau. 
of W. Campbell, esq. of Fairfield, co. Ayr. 

17. Edward Jennings, esq, of Bath, to 
Mary Jane, eldest dau, of Lieut.-coi, Tuff- 
nell, of Lackham House, cu. Wilts. 

19, J. Browne, esq. Staff Corps of Ca- 
valry, te Agnes, relict of the late J. R. 
Elwes, esq. Tlst reg. and eldest dau. of 
Lievt.-col. Aird, of the Waggon Train. 

24. J. Wigram, esq. M.A. son of Sir 
R. Wigram, bart. of Walthamstow House, 
to Anne, dau. of R. Arkwright, esq. of 
Willersley, co. Derby. 

Lately. John Chillcott, esq. of Bridport, 
to Clara, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Jackson, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, 

James Archdall Crawford, esq. Captain 
59th reg to Uliana Fowell, eldest dau, of 
G, Watts, esq. of Bath. 

Rev. Thomas Leman, of Bath, to Mrs. 
Frances Hodges, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir R. Dean, and sister to the late 
Lord Muskerry. 

James Mann, esq. to Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, dau, of Lady O’Brien, of Bath. 

Thomas Duckers, esq. of Wigland Hall, 
co. Chester, to Mary, dau. of John Mad- 
docks, esq. of Horton, co, Chester. 
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G. Cranstoun Bacon, esq. to Katherine, 
eldest dau. and co-heiress of Nicholas 
Starkie, esq. of Frenchwood, co. Lancast, 

At Carmarthen, Capt. E. Butier, late of 
37th Foot, nephew to the Bp. of Cloyne, 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Gol. 
Crewe, East India Company’s service. 

At Guernsey, Lieut, R, Bastin, R..N. to 
Marie Antoinette, Countess of Grammont, 

Lieut. Quarrier, Royal Scots, to Anne 
Auriol, dau, of the late Dr. R. Lawson, 
Edinburgh. 

Henry Metcalfe, esq. to Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the very Rev. Theophilus Blakely, 
Dean of Connor. 

Robert Rowe, esq. of Dublin, to Mary 
Anne, third dau. of the very Rev. Edmond 
Burton, Dean of Killala. 

At Dublin, William Smith, esq. Royal 
Artillery, to Lucinda, second dau, of Sir 
William Stamer, bart. 

At Dublin, Sir J. J. Burgoyne, bart. 
Provost of Strabane, to Charlotte, dau, of 
the late Michael Head, esq. 

Jn Upper Canada, S. Peter Jarvis, esq. 
to Mary Boyles, dau. of Hon. D. Powell, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada. 

At the Palace of Corfu, Lieut.-col, 
Hankey, to Mrs. Catterina Vaslamo, of 
Corfu. 

In the East Indies, Edward St. Joba 
Mildmay, esq. 22d Light Dragoons, to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau, of R. Sherson, esq. 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

John Hassard, esq. of Bawnbey House, 
co. Cavan, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late R, Decy, esq. of Dublin. 

At Paris, Mons. Henry Montesquieu, to 
Miss Hammet, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir P. Hammet, of Lombard-street. 

Jan. 4, Charles Ducat, esq. M. D. to 
Charlotte, third dau. of W. Douglas, esq. 
of Sloane-street. 

5. At Chingford, Essex, the Rev. Wm. 
Lake Baker, M. A. Recior of Hargrave, 
Northamptonshire, son of John Baker, esq. 
of Hampstead, to Harriett Elizabeth, dav. 
of Rev. Robert Lewis, Rector of Chingford. 

6. Rev. G. B. Godbold, M. A. Rector of 
Greatham, co. Hants, to Ellen Clara, dau. 
of Rev. T. Cooke, aud niece of Bp. of 
Durbam, and Visc. Barrington. 

Joseph Delafield, esq. of Charles-street, 
Berkeley square, to Charlotte, foyrth dav. 
of the late Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 
of Cobham Park, Surrey. 

Thomas Blair, esq. M. D. of Brighton, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late W. Tom- 
linson, esq. of Newark-upon-Trent. 

7. Fuller Farr, esq. of Lombard-street, 
to Miss Lacon, dau. of Sir E. Lacon, bart. 

9. John Carter, of Northwold, esq. to 
Mary Anne, second dau. of W. G. D.Tys- 
sen, of Fulk House, Kent, esq. 

11. Marquis of Blaadford to Right Hor. 
Lady Jane Stewart, eldest dau. of the Ear! 
of Galloway. 

OBITUARY. 
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Yes Ricur How. Lorpv Etcensoroven. 

Since the publication of our last Ma- 
gazine, we have obtained additional in- 
formation respecting this distinguished 
individual, who for sixteen years so emi- 
nently discharged the highest Judicial 
functions of the Realm. 

The father of the late Lord Ellenbo- 
rough was, as we have before stated, that 
virtuous and liberal-minded Prelate, the 
late Dr. Edmund Law, Archdeacon and 
Bishop of Carlisle, to which see he was 
promoted in 1768. In 1787, he died full 
of years and honours, after having num- 
bered fourscore and four anniversaries. 

Epwarp was the fourth child of this 
learned prelate, by a daughter of John 
Christian, of Unerigg in Cumberland, Esq. 
and was born Nov. 16, 1750, at Great 
Salkeld in that county. He attained the 
rudiments of human learning under the 
roof of his maternal uncle, the Rev. 
Humphry Christian, who then resided at 
Docking in Norfolk. At the age of 
twelve, the boy, who already began to 
exhibit the promise of early talents, was 
removed to the Charter-house, where the 
influence of his father had obtained him 
a place on the foundation. After an 
excellent education there, in 1768, he 
removed to Peter House, Cambridge, of 
which college the Bishop had been ap- 
pointed master in 1754, 

His unexampled and rapid advance- 
ment from the Bar to the Chief Justiceship 
has been already noticed. 

When Lord Grenville came into power, 
he testified his high respeet for Lord Eilen- 
borough, by assigning him a place at the 
Council Board. “ [I thought I perceived 
bad times approaching,” observed the Mi- 
nister, “‘and I selected him as a strong 
and resolute mind.” 

His Lordship was always a warm op- 
poser of the Catholic claims. In 1805, 
when one of the Ministers (Lord Gren- 
ville) presented a petition from the Irish 
Catholics, he strenuously opposed the 
concession of any fresh privileges. ‘‘ The 
question now before us,” observed his 
Lordship, “ is not a question of tolera- 
tion in the enjoyment and exercise of civil 
and religious rights, but of the grant of 
political power. All that Toleration can 
require in respect to civil and religious 
immunities, has been long ago satisfied in 
its most enlarged extent.” 

The following was the concluding para- 
graph of a very long and very able speech: 

** I feel it my duty, my Lords, now and 
for ever, as long as the Catholic religion 
shall maintain its ecclesiastical and spi- 
ritual union with the see of Rome, to re- 


sist to the utmost of my power, this and 
every other proposition, which is calcen- 
lated to produce the undoing and over- 
throw of all that our fathers have re- 
garded, and ourselves have felt and known, 
to be the most venerable and useful in our 
establishments, both in Church and State.” 

When certain unfortunate disputes first 
took place in the Royal Family, Lord 
Ellenborough was nominated one of the 
Commissioners to inquire into the con- 
duct of the Princess of Wales. A consi- 
derable time after the delivery of the Re- 
port to his Majesty (March 22, 1813), 
this Nobleman rose in his place i the 
House of Lords, and complained of 
** slanderous publications, lately circu- 
lated against the conduct of individuals 
employed in situations of the highest 
trust. Your Lordships need scarcely be 
told,” adds he, ‘‘that a few years since 
his Majesty was pleased to issue a Com- 
mission respecting a subject which it is 
unnecessary for me to name. Every thing 
was kept a profound secret to me; until I 
was called upon to discharge the high and 
sacred duty, that upon me was thus im- 
posed. I felt that much was due to this 
command; and it was accompanied with 
some inward satisfaction, that the inte- 
grity and zeal with which I had endea- 
voured to discharge my public functions, 
had made a favourable impression on the 
mind of my Sovereign ; notwithstanding 
which, the mode in which this command 
was obeyed, has been made the subject of 
the most voprincipled and abandoned slan- 
ders. It has been said, that after the testi- 
mony had been taken in a case, where the 
most important interests were involved, 
the persons entrusted had thought fit to 
fabricate an unauthorised document, pur- 
porting to relate what was not given, and 
to suppress what was given in evidence. 
My Lords, I assert, that the accusation 
is false in every part! What is there, 
let me ask you,'in the transactions of 
my past life? what is there in the gene- 
ral complexion of my conduct, since the 
commencement of my public career, that 
should induce any man to venture On an 
assertion so audacious ?” 

His Lordship thus concluded a long and 
able speech: “ I have spoken merely to 
vindicate myself and my noble colleagues, 
and that vindication, I trust, is complete, 
We only wish to stand well in the opinion 
of our country, as honest men, who have 
faithfully discharged a great and painful 
public duty; and let it be recollected, 
that having no means of resorting to proof, 
we are compelled to rest our exculpation 
on a flat, positive, and complete denial.” 

The 
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The late Trials for Libel probably at- 
tached a degree of unpopularity to the cha- 
racter of his Lordship, which, when we 
consider the turbulent spirit of the times, 
arid the arduous duties connected with his 
Office, was almost inevitable. He was at 
all times subject to those hasty ebulli- 
tions of feeling, which declared the sin- 
cerity of his professions, but frequently 
exposed him to the shafts of calamny, or 
the malevolence of demagogues. 

In the prosecution against Hone, who 
wag acquitted on charges of Libel, he thus 
concluded his address to the Jury : 

“‘There were many things in the Paro- 
dies which had been read that must be 
considered as profane and impious; but 
this of the defendant transcended them all 
in magnitude. He would deliver them his 
solemn opinion, as he was required by 
Act of Parliament to do; and under the 
authority of that Act, and still more in 
obedience to his conscience and his God, 
he pronounced this to be a most impious 
and profane libel. Believing and hoping 
that they (the Jury) were Christians, he 
had not any doubt but that they would be 
of the same opinion.” 

Whoever is acquainted with the care, 
anxiety, and fatigues, incident to a Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, cannot be at 
all surprised, that 16 years of constant 
and painful attention had made a deep im- 
pression on a constitution originally strong 
and vigorous. The exertions incident to 
these trials produced a visible effect on 
his Lordship’s constitution. Accordingly, 
after an illness of considerable duration, 
Lord Ellenborough resigned all his judi- 
cial employmeuts, and in about three 
weeks afier ceased to exist. 

Lord Ellenborough’s advancement, as 
has been already stated, was unexampled 
on the score of rapidity ; and in this par- 
ticular he proved far more fortunate than 
a Mansfield, a Kenyon, an Eldon, and a 
Thurlow. The Attorney-Generalship, the 
Chief Justiceship, and Patent of Nobility, 
were all granted to him in the course of a 
single year.—His original merits consisted 
in long and painful study ; a vigorous and 
manly address; a strong discriminating 
judgment; an utter contempt of fear ; 
and a bold and nervous eloquence, that 
scorned to stoop to embellishments. These 
qualities, in addition to powerful connec- 
tions, all formed by himself, and a nice 
and lucky combination of circumstances, 
enabled him in the race for fame, honours, 
and wealth, to outstrip all his competitors. 


Siz Puizie Francis, K.G.C.B. 
Dec. 22. Died at his house in St. James’s 
Square, after having been reduced to a 
state of extreme debility by an excruci- 
ating disease with which he had been for 
several years afflicted, and from which his 
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age precluded all chance of recovery, Sir 
Philip Francis, K. B. — Of this distin- 
guished person the following memoirs 
cannot fail to be interesting : 

He was born in Dublin 22 Oct. 1740, 
O.S. Dr. Francis, the translator of Ho- 
race, was his father; his grandfather was 
John Francis, Dean of the Cathedral of 
Lismore in Ireland ; and his great-grand- 
father John Francis, Dean of Leighlin. 
The maiden name of his mother was Roe, 
a descendant from Sir Thomas Roe. 

Sir Philip received the first rudiments 
of his education in Ireland. In 1750 he 
came to England, and was in 1753 placed 
at St. Paul’s School. In 1756, Mr. Henry 
Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, gave him a 
small place in the Secretary of State’s Of- 
fice. Mr. Pitt, who succeeded Mr. Fox, 
patronized him, through the recommenda- 
tion of his secretary, Robert Wood. By 
that patronage he was appointed secretary 
to Gen. Bligh, in 1758, and was present 
at the capture and demolition of Cher- 
burgh. In 1760 he was made secretary 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, Ambassador to 
Lisbon, when the Queen of Portugal was 
married to her uncle. In 1763 he was 
appointed by the late Lord Mendip to a 
considerable post in the War-office, which 
he resigned, in the beginning of 1772, in 
consequence of a difference with Viscount 
Barrington. The greatest part of 1772 he 
spent in travelling through Flanders, Ger- 
many, the Tyrol, France, and Italy. 
Shortly after his return to England, Lord 
Barrington did bim the justice to recom- 
mend him to Lord North, At that period 
the situation of our affairs in the East at- 
tracted the attention of the Nation, and 
formed a subject of anxious deliberation 
in the Cabinet. The origin of our connec- 
tiow with India, and the foundation of our 
establishment there, was commercial. A 
different system, however, soon began to 
prevail, and owing to a variety of events, 
which it is foreign to our present purpose 
to detail, we soon acquired an immense 
accession of territory. Our factories were 
converted into forts, and our merchants 
into soldiers and statesmen. In this situ- 
ation of things, it became a question as 
to the territorial sovereignty of those newly 
acquired dominions, and it was finally 
decided that our Cabinet should have a 
permanent jurisdiction. This point being 
settled, the British Government deter- 
mined to give a hew form to our establish- 
ments in the East. To avoid the jea- 
lousies which had previously subsisted, in 
consequence of a division of power, it was 
thought proper to establish a central au- 
thority at Calcutta, to which Madras and 
the other Presidencies should be subject. 
For this purpose a bill was introduced by 
Lord North, in.1773, containing a variety 
of regulations, by which the civil govern- 
mént of Bengal was to be vested in a Go- 

vernor 
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vernor General. and Council, while the 
juridical administration was to be con- 
fided to a supreme court of judicature. 

In conformity to the first of these plans, 
it was determined to send out three per- 
sons of known integrity and talents, not 
only to enforce the Act in question, but 
also to constitute a majority in the Council, 
by means of which the improvident expen- 
diture of the revenue might be controlled, 
the grievances of the Native Powers re- 
dressed, the interests of the Company be- 
nefited, and the English name, which had 
been but too frequently compromised aud 
tarnished, restored to its wonted lustre. 

For the completion of these honourable 
purposes, two soldiers and one civilian 
were selected: first, the Commander-in- 
chief, Sir Joha Clavering ; secondly, Co- 
lonel Monson; and lastly, Mr. Philip 
Francis, Although young, Mr. Francis 
was selected as the man of business, to 
organize the plans, direct the proceedings, 
and regulate the conduct of the whole. 

The exertions of this honourable trium- 
virate, although opposed by the Governor- 
general and one of the old members (Mr. 
Hastings and Mr. Barwell), continued to 
effect many salutary changes; but the 
death of Col. Monson in 1776, and of Ge- 
neral Clavering in 1777, totally changed 
the state of affairs. Mr. Francis being 
now left in a minority, all the improve- 
ments of himself and his colleagues were 
abandoned, and the old system adopted, 
with an eagerness which reflected but little 
honour on the faith or stability of the 
English Councils. 

The records of his long contest with Mr. 
Hastings, are preserved in the Books of 
Council, the Reports of the Committee, 
and in the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons. This quarrel bad previously occa- 
sioned a duel in India, when, on the 17th 
August, 1780. Mr. Hastings shot Sir Phi- 
lip through the body. He left Bengal in 
Dec. 1780, passed five months at St. He- 
jena, and arrived in England in Oct. 1781. 
On the dissolution of Parliament, in 1784, 
he was elected for Yarmouth, in the Isle 
of Wight. On the 27th July following, he 
happened to make use of an expression in 
the House of Commons, for which the lete 
Mr. Pitt never forgave him. After speak- 
ing of the first Earl of Chatham with all 
possible honour, he unfortunately added, 
“* but he is dead, and has left nothing in 
the world that resembles him.” 

In 1786, he moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to explain the New Act, introduced 
by the new Premier, for regulating the 
affairs of the India Company. He seized 
upon that occasion to condemn many parts 
of Mr. Pitt’s original project, and more es- 
pecially that obliging persons returning 
from the East to declare, upon oath, a 
statement of the amount of their fortunes, 


which article was afterwards expunged. 
The matter under consideration was how- 
ever disposed of by the previous question. 

In the session of the year 1788, when 
Mr. Hastings had delivered in his answer 
to the articles of impeachment, exhibited 
in the name of the people of England, at 
the bar of the House of Lords, the Com- 
mons immediately proceeded to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee who should pro- 
pose a reply. Upon the name of Mr. 
Francis being put, a division ensued,— 
Ayes 23—Noes 97. This circumstance 
was highly unacceptable t» the original 
promoters of the prosecution, and called 
forth a most animated remonstrance on 
the part of Mr. Burke, the father of the 
measure. 

When the managers were about to be 
nominated, Mr. Fox seized that opportu- 
nity to move that the name of this gentle- 
man might be added. He enumerated 
the different qualities which he deemed 
requisite in a person who should become 
an accuser in the name of the publick, and 
endeavoured to shew that all these cen- 
tered in the gentleman proposed by him. 

Mr. Windham, another of the managers, 
followed Mr. Fox, and delivered his senti- 
ments on the same subject. After some 
discussion on the proposition, in which 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Dandas, and 
Mr. Francis himself, took part, the House 
divided, and the numbers were in favour 
of Mr. Francis sixty-two, against him one 
hundred and twenty-two, on which the 
mame of Mr. Frederick Montague was 
substituted. But this only afforded a new 
Opportunity to exhibit the merit of that 
gentleman, for a letter was soon after ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Burke, signed by 
all the managers, requesting his assist- 
ance and advice in the important business 
on which they were then engaged. It was 
observed, that “an exact knowledge of 
the affairs of Bengal was requisite in 
every step of their proceedings, and it 
was necessary that their information 
should come from sources, not only com- 
petent, but unsuspected, They had pe- 
rused with great attention the records of 
the Company, and they had found there 
inculcated, on the part of Mr. Francis, 
wise and steady principles of government, 
an exact obedience to the authority placed 
over him, an inflexible integrity in bim- 
self, and a firm resistance to all corrupt 
practices in others ; crowned by that uni- 
form benevolent attention to the rights, 
properties, and welfare of the .Nataves, 
which had been the leading objects in his 
appointment. Such conduct, so tried, 
acknowledged, and recorded, demanded 
their fullest confidence; and such were 
the qualities that had excited their wish 
for his assistance. They were all unani- 
mous ia the sentiments they had express- 

ed, 
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ed, and had therefore pleasure and pride 
in attesting them under their signatures.” 

About this period the Publick called 
aloud for a Reform in Parliament. Mr. 
Francis on this occasion evinced an ear- 
nest wish for such a change as might be 
bottomed on the original principles of that 
Constitution which it was intended to res- 
cue from corruption. 

At the general election in 1796, Mr. 
Francis stood for Tewkesbury, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Moore. Bott: these gentle- 
men endeavoured to establish the fran- 
chises of the freemen; but their oppo- 
nents, who advocated the exclusive right 
of the housekeepers, were returned. In 
#802, Mr. Francis proved more fortunate, 
having been returned for the Borough of 
Appleby, without opposition or expence. 

in consequence of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of the East In- 
dia Company, he lost no opportunity of 
delivering his opinion on subjects con- 
nected therewith, and of advocating those 
measures which he conceived likely to 
prove most conducive to the public inte- 
rests in those distant climes. He inva~ 
tiably reminded the House of Commons 
and the Nation, of the impolicy, as well 
as injustice, of the frequent wars in India. 

In May 1804, be opposed the proposi- 
tion, ‘‘ that the thanks of the House be 
given to the Marquis of Wellesley, and to 
the officers and soldiers concerned in 
achieving our late successes in India, 
&c.” on the principle that the terms were 
so worded as to include an approbation 
of the causes of the war. Upon every oc- 
casion, in fact, in which India was men- 
tioned, he displayed not alone an intimate 
knowledge of its origin as an English set- 
tlement,; but an ardent desire for its wel- 
fare. 

His exertions, in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilberforce, for the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, were not less active. His since- 
rity, too, upon this subject, was made 
manifest from the fact, in his own situa- 
tion in life, of every motive by which the 
conduct of men is usually determined, be- 
ing united and powerfully pressed upon 
him to engage him to take part against 
his opinion. Connections of every sort ; 
friends who were dear to him, and who 
thought their fortunes were at stake ; soli- 
citations from persons to whom he was 
bound by many ties; and the prospect of 
advantage to himself and family at a fu- 
ture day to be forfeited or preserved. All 
these were in one scale, and nothing in 
the other but the justice of the cause, and 
the protection of creatures, who would 
never know that he had endeavoured to 
serve them, or whose gratitude would 
never reach him. 

On Oct. 29, 1806, his Majesty, at the 
recommendation of Lord Grenville, was 
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pleased to invest him with the Order of 
the Bath. 

To the labour of speaking in the House 
of Commons, he came rather late in life, 
and unpractised in the art, Fluency, the 
copia verborum, and torrens dicendi, weve 
not his—his speeches were studied, and 
consequently formal in the delivery, but 
they were no less studied by bim, than 
they were worthy of being studied by 
others for the soundness of the principles, 
and the excellence of the matter. Of his 
profound knowledge of the affairs of India, 
Burke and others might be brought to 
give evidence. These are the words of 
Mr. Fox: ‘* I cannot avoid paying that 
tribute of praise to the industry, perse- 
verance, and clear-sighted policy of my 
honourable friend, on questions relative 
to India, which they so much deserve. In 
my opinjon, there is no one subject of his 
Majesty, or in all his dominions, whose 
merit with regard to the affairs of India, 
can be put in competition with that of my 
honourable friend.”— Parl. Deb. Feb. 25, 
1806. During the administration of Mr. 
Fox, Sir Philip expected to have been sent 
out Governor General to India, but other 
interests prevailed, and he lived and died 
(to use the language of Mr. Burke), 
** with no other reward but that inward 
sunshine of the soul which a good con- 
science can always bestow.” No man, 
who like him was for half a century per- 
petually in the press, was ever so little 
known by the Publick at large. Scarcely 
a year elapsed, even after he bad passed 
the age allotted to man, without a pro- 
duction from his pen; and he was known, 
and perhaps only known, in political cir- 
cles as the ablest pamphlet-writer of the 
age. A MS. of an bistorical character, 
relating to the persons and personages 
who have figured in the present reign, oc- 
cupied his care and attention to the latest 
period. Whenever it appears, it will be 
found marked by many of the charac- 
teristics which so distinguish the best de- 
lineations of Tacitus. The works of Sir 
Philip resemble, in one particular, those 
of Lord Bacon, of whom it was said, that 
“no man crammed so much meaning 
into so few words ;” or, as Edmund Burke 
said of his style—‘* There is no gummy 
flesh in it.” His language is figurative and 
expressive in perfection. You never doubt 
about his meaning. Let the subject be 
what it may, he makes it plain and intel- 
ligible ; and this he does with such sim- 
plicity of expression that any man not 
much used to writing, would be apt to 
flatter himself he could write just as well 
on the same topics ; wi quivis speret idem. 
The secret of his genius and force as a 
writer, he himself discloses in this para- 
graph: 

* With a callous heart, there can be no 

genius 
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genius in the imagination, or wisdom in 
the mind ; and therefore the prayer with 
equal truth and sublimity says — ‘ In- 
cline our hearts unto wisdom.’ Resolute 
thoughts find words for themselves, and 
make their own vehicle. Impression and 
expression are relative ideas. He who 
feels deeply, will express strongly. The 
language of slight sensations is naturally 
feeble and superficial.” — Reflections on the 
Abundance of Paper, 1810. 

Our Readers are aware that the Letters 
of Junius were attributed to him. It is 
advisedly, however, that we avoid giving 
any opinion on this question. Of the 
work entitled “ Junius Identified,” a very 
learned Judge observed—* If there is any 
dependence ov the law of presumptive 
evidence, the case is made out.” The 
article on this subject in the Edinburgh 
Review seemed to put the question at rest 
in the affirmative, as did the work of the 
ingenious discoverer, and all further pub- 
lic debate about the matter. It was an 
enigma found out, and all interest had 
ceased. Whether the conclusion come to 
be right or wrong, will in all probability 
be decided by documents which personal 
motives may now no longer operate to con- 
ceal.—That Sir P. Francis was, indepen- 
dent of this question, one of the lumi- 
naries of the present reign, will not be 
devied. His mind was so happily consti- 
tuted, that it burnt bright to the last; and 
though he fell full of years, yet the world, 
as all who knew him will admit, could 
have better spared many a younger man. 

Sir Philip Francis bas left a son and 
two daughters, Mr. Philip Francis, Mrs. 
Johnson, and Mrs. Cholmondeley. When 
between seventy and eighty, he married 
Miss Watkins, the daughter of a clergy- 
man. The disparity of years was «reat, 
but the attachment had been of long du; 
ration, and his sole motive was to procure 
a companion worthy of his society, which 
object he accomplished to the utmost gra- 
tification of his hopes. 

In person Sir Philip was thin, well 
formed, and above the ordinary stature ; 
his features regular, and his eye keen, 
quick, and intelligent. His appearauce 
altogether prepossessing, gentiemanuly, 
and dignified. Till within a few years of 
his aecease, he possessed a remarkable 
degree of activity of body, and his spirits 
were so mercurial as almost to “ o’er- 
inform his tenement of clay.” It was a 
favourite saying of his own, that “ the 
sword wears out the scabbard ;” and it is 
surprising that in him it did not wear it 
outsooner. The garrulity of old age was 
not his portion. Too irritable and impe- 
tuous to listen to long narratives, he had, 
to the last, the good sense and taste never 
to inflict them on others. It is said that 
nothing is necessary to please but the in- 
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clination, and when it was his inclination, 
no man was ever more irresistible and 
triumphant. 

The remains of Sir Philip Francis was 
interred Dec. 31, in Mortlake Church, 
His funeral was, by his express desire, quite 
private. His son alone followed him to 
the grave, 
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Jan. 14. Died at his seat, Boxley, Kent, 
John Coker, esq. The principal residence 
of this distinguished gentleman was at Bi- 
cester, Oxfordshire, and his death has 
given rise to a most unfeigned testimony 
of regret throughout the whole of that 
county. Mr. C. was educated at Win- 
chester School, and from thence, at an 
early age, was elected fellow of New Col- 
lege in the University of Oxford. He pro- 
ceeded to the degree of A.M. June 25, 
1776, and discharged the office of Proctor 
in 1786. In 1797, when the threat of an 
invasion by the armies of France had been 
so loudly denounced and reiterated, as to 
awaken every where the spirit of vigilance 
and of preparation, the members of that 
University, catching the same loyal zeal 
that animated all classes of the commu- 
nity, formed themselves into a military 
body; and Mr. Coker was selected for 
the highly-honourable and flattering ap. 
pointment of commanding them. In the 
course of the subsequent year he was 
created by the University D. C. L. Aonoris 
causé. Upon the death of the late Sir C. 
Willoughby, bart. he was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
in that county, and only resigned the 
functions of that situativun a little time 
before his lamented death.—In discharg- 
ing the duties appertaining to the several 
posts he filled in life, Mr. C. developed 
those qualities of the mind and of the 
heart which secured to their possessor an 
equal measure of admiration and ef love. 
The principal and pervading charm of 
his character may, perhaps, not uatraly 
be! said to have consisted in warmth of 
feeling ; and in the performance of every 
obligation due from him to the Publick, 
he combined the most unflinching earnest- 
ness of purpose with the finest sensibili- 
ties. His understanding, highly cultivated 
by a wide range of reading and well-dis- 
ciplined by reflection ; his erect and inde- 
pendent spirit, his unbending probity, 
his lofty sense of honour, his sound and 
clear intellect, and more than all, that 
benignant and compassionate feeling, 
which transferred by sympathy another's’ 
woe to his own breast, and made it ache— 
these qualities raised up for Mr. Cuker a 
pure unsophisticated sensation not only 
of respect, but of esteem im the consciences 
of all. Whenever he guided in debate (as 
h > 
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he commonly did) the political measures 
of the county, every one was persuaded 
of the integrity of his convictions—every 
ane was persuaded that whatever he utter- 
ed sprang up directly from the heart; and 
the fart gu@ sentias was a merit pre-emi- 
uently his own. 

Nature and honesty seemed to be work- 
ing at the root of every thing he did or 
said*. If, in the heat of discussion he 
sometimes overstepped the boundary of a 
just and measured moderation, such a 
transgression of good manners towards any 
opponent was wholly imputable to a com- 
plexional warmth and sturdiness of tem- 
per, uprightly, though perhaps unduly 
2nimated by an inward and settled assur- 
ance of the correctness of those principles, 
and the strength of that cause, for which 
he was contending. There was not a taint 
of rancour in any of his hostilities ; and he 
knew how to respect the individual, while 
he arraigned, from an impulse of duty, 
the errors of his reasoning, or impeached 
the soundness of his conclusions. Mr. 
Coker, too, was much beloved for his cha- 
ritable disposition, for his convivial powers, 
and for the frankness and social hilarity of 
his manners; and he exercised all the 
graces of hospitality with a munificence 
equal to any man of his rank and fortune. 
And when to these virtues we add that he 
was a most zealous lover of England’s 
glory and happiness, a downright energetic 
child and champion of the Church of Eng- 
land, and a faithful supporter of those 
master principles which uphold and bind 
together the honour and dignity of the 
Throne with the constitutional rights and 
liberties of the subject, we rest assured 
that our readers will concur with us in de- 
ploring over the gap that has been made 
in society by the death of so valuable a 
man, and participate in those feelings 
of veneration for his memory which have 
urged us to offer this very imperfect tribute 
to his virtues and his attainments. 

Mr. Coker, at different periods, favour- 
ed the world with several publications, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of tracts of a 
controversial nature: the most important, 
perhaps, of these was a pamphlet address- 
ed to the freeholders of the county of Ox- 
ford in 1806, and entitled, ‘* Remarks on 
the Considerations of Sir J. Throckmorton, 
bart. arising from the Debates iu Parlia- 
ment on the Petition of the Irish Roman 
Catholics.” 

Oxford, Jan. 22. 


* Many of those who enjoyed the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Coker address a 
county meeting on a cold day, have very 
likely been forcibly reminded of a couplet 
in a favourite poet: 

An honest soul, close button’d to the chin, 
Broad cloth without, and a warm heart 
within! Cowrer. 


Verax. 
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DEATHS. 

1818. T Sindy, Lieut. H. O. Butts, 
Feb. 23. Madras European regt. son of 
Rev. W. Butts, rector of Glemsford, Suff, 

June 2. At Calcutta, in his 20th year, 
John Paget, esq. second soa of Commis- 
sioner Paget, R.N. This promising young 
man met his early fate in the river Ganges, 
having missed his hold while going from 
the ship into a boat. 

June 171. At the Fort of Darwan, doing 
duty with the flank companies in the field, 
in his 26th year, Lieut. J. R. Macky, of 
his Majesty’s 53d regt. second son of the 
late R. Macky, esq. formerly ef Marden, 
Herts. 

July 17. At Madras, aged 42, Edward 
Coxe, esq. son of the late Edward Coxe, 
esq. of Hampstead Heath. 

July 18. At the Camp, near Nehore, 
Province of Malwa, in bis S7th year, 
Lieut.-Col. John Lyall, of the East India 
Company’s service, second son of the late 
John Lyall, esq. of Findon, Sussex, serv- 
ing under the command of Gen. Sir M. 
Nightingale ; he was seized while in per- 
fect health with the cholera morbus, about 
noon, and on the evening of the same day, 
expired. 

July 23. At Lord Sidmouth’s heuse in 
town, after a long and painful illness, and 
in his 72d year, Edward Golding, esq. a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of Berk- 
shire, and Member in the late Parliament 
for the borough of Downton in Wiltshire; 
and formerly a Lord of the Treasury dur- 
ing the administration of Lord Sidmouth ; 
a gentleman who vested a considerable 
fortune, acquired in the East Indies with 
an unsullied reputation of honour and in- 
tegrity, in the purchase of a beautiful seat 
(Maiden Early) and other landed property 
in Berkshire, on which he resided many 
years universally beloved and respected. 
His conduct and manners gave him a most 
just title to this universal esteem and re- 
gard. In the discharge of public duties, 
up to an advanced period of his life, he 
gave himself to the public service with an 
unremitted zeal and activity ; in Parlia- 
ment evincing upon all occasions a sense 
of loyaity to his Sovereign, and sincere at- 
tachment to the Constitution both in Church 
and State ; and in times of public danger 
concurring ardently in the defence of his 
Country by his personal exertions, and as 
a Magistrate affording a ready protection 
to his humbler neighbours by his attention 
to their complaints, and a relief to their 
necessities by the exercise of a liberal 
and judicious bounty ; whilst the suavity 
of his disposition and manners, the prompt 
ness with which he exercised every office 
of real kindness and hospitality, and the 
uniform tenor of an unspotted life, com- 
pleted in him the truly amiable and re- 
spectable character of an English country 
gentleman, His surviving family, to “— 
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his loss is irreparable, will have at least 
the consolation of knowing that they have 
the sympathy of the whole county in their 
regrets ; for the writer of this short testi- 
timony to his merits, who knew them long 
and intimately, is confident that he shall 
not offend the feelings of any private indi- 
vidual, however exalted in rank or fortune, 
when he ventures to assert that there is no 
man of that description in life, whose loss 
will be more sincerely or more generally 
lamented than that of this excellent person. 

Aug. 29. Aged 62, Mr. Thomas Brocas, 
of Shrewsbury, where for many years he 
had carried on an extensive concern in 
china, glass, &c. He was for 30 years a 
member of the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
was occasionally a preacher in that society. 
He had a long controversy with the Rev. 
Messrs. Walker, Scott, Roberts, &c. on 
the Doctrines of Calvin. The titles of his 
publications are ‘“‘ Universal Goodness §” 
“ God no respecter of Persons ;” ‘ Calvi- 
nism Unmasked ;" and “ Origin and Evils 
of Calvinism.” Besides these, he has left 
a posthumous gentle jerkin for the Calvins, 
which he desired should be published for 
the universal good of mankind. 

Sept.'1. At the residence of his son, 
in Virginia, in his 85th year, Stephen 
Sayre, esq.; and on the next day his wife. 
He was a native of Long Island; bred up a 
merchant; and, by his activity and talents, 
had obtaived much distinction, and the 
confidence and friendship of some of the 
most eminent men of Great Britain, at 
the period when the revolution of North 
America had commenced. Mr. Sayre and 
Mr. Lee, both Americans, were Sheriffs of 
London at the same time ; aud Sayre was 
particularly in the confidence of the Earl 
of Chatham at a critical period, having 
become a banker. His zeal for the inde- 
pendence of his native country was unre- 
Served; and an opeuness and generosity of 
character, united with one of the finest of 
human forms, aod happiest temper and 
manners, had very much distinguished 
him. An Officer of the Royal Guards, of 
the name of Richardson, also an American, 
seized upon a gay and unguarded expres- 
sion of Mr. Sayre, which was to this effect, 
that he could put an end to the war against 
America at once, for it was the King’s 
War, Afver some altercation, being asked 
how he could do it, Mr. Sayre replied, that 
he would himself take off the King in his 
hussar cloak ; and there would be an end 
of the business. Upon this conversation, 
the officer, Richardson, laid a charge of 
High Treason, for imagining the death of 
the King, and Mr. Sayre was committed to 
the Tower. The charge soon ended in Mr. 
Sayre’s release; but it had already pro- 
duced his ruin—his banking-house failed, 
and he lost every thing; and was under 
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the necessity of quitting England.—His 
services were directed to the cause of his 
Country. He was employed by Dr. Frank- 
lin upon several important missions; he 
acted for some time as a Private Secretary 
to the Doctor; and went in the suite of 
Mr. Lee to Berlin, at the period of the 
first suggestion of the project of armed 
neutrality. Mr. Sayre, after leaving Ber- 
lin, passed to Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and St. Petersburg ; and in each of those 
countries procured ample supplies for the 
support of American independence. 

Sept... In the service of the Inde- 
pendents, near the Spanish Main, W. T. 
Rowcroft, eldest son of T. Rowcroft, esq. 
Merchant of London. 

Oct. 5. In West-square, sincerely re- 
gretted by his family and friends, Mr. 
Nathaniel Wale Basnett, of the East 
India House, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Nathaniel Basnett, of Camberwell, Surrey. 

Oct. 13. At Mexico, F. H. Christian, 
esq. a gentleman long known in the mer- 
cantile world. He was a native of Yver- 
dun, canton of Berne, Switzerland; but 
he had been so long in this country, that 
his sentiments, feelings, character, and 
language, were thoroughly British. 

Nov. 5. Inthe 38th year of his age, 
Thomas Hanmer, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Thos. Hanmer of Bettisfield, in Flintshire, 
bart. The accidental discharge of a fowl- 
ing piece, which he had placed along side 
of his arm while in a vehicle, on a shooting 
excursion, occasioned his premature death, 
from a fever consequent upon the wound, 
He had held, for several years, during the 
late war, the post of Colonel of the Militia 
of the county of Flint; aud his many vip- 
tues and amiable qualities are fresh in the 
remembrance of his family and friends, 
and cause the best solace under the severe 
loss which they have sustained. 

Nov. 22. Io St. James’s Parade, Bath, 
aged 74, Mrs. Christiana Short, widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. Short, a character too 
remarkable to pass without particular no- 
tice. Born in North America of loyalist 
parents, she was brought by them to the 
mother country during the political agita~ 
tion of the colonies. Her talents were of 
the higher order, and her virtues so con- 
spicuous as to distinguish her from the 
common herd of mankind. Though she 
never aspired after literary fame, doubt- 
less she possessed the power of attaining 
it, as may justly be inferred, not so much 
possibly from her published ‘* Dramas,” 
as from certain of her private writings, in 
which her genius flowed with its natural 
energy, unfettered by an innate diffidence 
of her own abilities. However laudable 
may be such pursuits, her aim was inva- 
riably a still higher object—a consistency 
of conduct as founded on the best of prin- 
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ciples,—-and this through a long course of 
years she uniformly supported, as will be 
most readily attested by those who knew 
her most intimately. By such it will be 
admitted that few have fulfilled the active 
duties of life with greater propriety, and 
with a perseverance, through a train of 
continued suffering from ill health, truly 
admirable. Her patience and resignation 
were such as became her religious profes- 
sion, and uoder various privations and 
trying circumstances her fortitude re- 
mained unshaken. Firm to the political 
Opinions in which she had been educated, 
she exerted all her influence to allay the 
spirit of disaffection for a season too pre- 
valent around her; and to the end of ber 
days shove forth an ornament of the Esta- 
blished Church. Her generosity was 
greater than the means for its gratifica- 
tion; and the warmth of her attachment 
to those whom she had reason to respect 
was not the spurious, sycophantic atten- 
dant on prosperity, but rather that 
“ holy tie 
Ma |« more sacred by adversity.” 

This ingenuous glow of heart suffered no 
diminution even in the lapse of seventy- 
four years, and, by exciting an affectionate 
reciprocity, never ceased to attract around 
her a circle of friends in whose society she 
took delight, and in whose presence she 
peacefully resigned her spirit to the will of 
her Almighty Maker. 

Dec. 12, In Queen-square, Westminster, 
in a fit of apoplexy, Rev. John Grindlay, 
LL. D. Rector of Horne, Surrey, and 
Chaplain and Secretary to the Philanthro- 
pic Society. His death will be essentially 
felt, as he always stood foremost to pro- 
mote the benefit of charitable Institutions, 
He was in the habit of paying particular 
attention to the School for the Indigent 
Blind (of which he was Chaplain); and by 
his exertions that excellent establishment 
was brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion. Dr. Hyde, who had been his confi- 
dential medical adviser for the last thirty 
years, declares that he laboured under 
great debility. He had lost the use of 
one arm, and it was deemed prudent that 
he should be always attended by a ser- 
vant; but it was his own wish, that no 
person should sleep in his room for seve- 
ral weeks past. 

Dec. 13. At Hieres in France, Anna 
Maria, wife of Capt. Fanshawe, R. N. and 
second dau. of Maj.-gen. Jenkinson, 

Dec. 15. At Marseilles, J.W. E. Whee- 
ler Unwin, esq. of Wootton Park, co. Staf- 
ford. 

Dec. 19. At East Acton, John North, 
esq. His valuable collection of missals 
and printed books is frequently noticed 
by Mr. Dibdin, in * The Bibliographical 
Decameron.” ‘The following character of 
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Palermo is characteristic of Mr. North :— 
* A stir is made to the left of the auctioneer 
—and in paces Palermo; his breast-plate 
is broad; bis spear is long and well-poiut- 
ed; his march is firm ; his countenance 
breathes a conscious air of triumph ; there 
is hope in his eye, and courage in his 
heart. Yet who hears the voice of Pa- 
lermo? No one; he gives the nod (with- 
out affecting the god, or seeming to shake 
the spheres), and the quicksilver of com- 
petition rises. The mettle of each is pros 
voked. A lovely Missal, or a vellum 
Didot, glitters before the wondering eyes 
of the spectators,—.and Palermo nods 
again ! *lis done : the hammer drops, and 
Palermo bears away the prize—seductive 
as the charms of Helen, but, ah! more 
capable of substantial solace to the cham- 
pion who has won them. I honour his 
spirit, commend his taste, and love bis en- 
terprise.” Mr. North was the competitor 
with the Marquis of Blandford for the ce- 
lebrated Bedford Missal. Mr. Dibdin thus 
describes the fight: ‘* Ow the day of the 
sale of the Missal, there ‘ pricked forth’ 
from the lists, two well-known .biblioma- 
niacal champions ; one ycleped the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Blandford, the other 
having to name ‘ John North, Esquire.’ 
The surrounding Book-knights were si- 
lent spectators ; knowing the courage and 
daring of these adventurous champions, 
At length, after inflicting upon each other 
divers * huge and lusty strokes,’ the first- 
named champion gained the prize for the 
sum of 687/. 15s. ‘ of lawful money of 
Great Britain ;’ but the defeated Knight is 
reported to have exclaimed, in retiring 
from the combat, ‘ Another such victory, 
and Let me add that this contest 
reflects equal credit upon ‘ victor and 
vanquished.’”” Mr. North's valuable col- 
lection, it is said, will be dispersed by 
auction. 

Dec. 21. At Sir James Alexander’s, 
Epsom, in her 59th year, Miss Fuller. 

Dec. 22 At Erfurt, the Baron Bes- 
lepsch, who has made himself generally 
known by his writings, and by his disputes 
with the Hanoverian Government, 

Dec. 23. At Bideford, co. Devon, aged 
90, Mrs. Turner, relict of Rev. William 
Turner, upwards of fifty-two years rector 
of Loxton, Somerset. 

In his 73d year, Mr. John Dewhurst, of 
Marsh Delves, near Halifax. He was an 
eminent botanist, and excelled in painting 
from nature. Flowers, birds, and insects, 
principally engaged his pencil, and for 
many years he greatly assisted the late 
celebrated James Bolton, esq. of Halifax, 
in his paintings and botanical works. 

Dec. 24. At Dresden, in her 83d year, 
the Princess Elizabeth, aunt to the reign- 
ing Duke of Saxony. ; 
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Dec. 25. At Wells, Susannah, wife of 
Charles Henning, esq. and second dau. of 
the late Judge Nares. 

Dec. 26. At Jesus College, Oxford, ina 
fit of apoplexy, aged 21, Mr. John Pierce 
Jones, Scholar of that Society. 

John Ring, esq. of Windsor. He was 
coming to town in the Windsor Coach, 
and was very jocular with bis companions 
until their arrival at Hammersmith, when 
he was seized with a shivering all over his 
body, and lust all power. He was put to 
bed, and surgical assistance procured ; but 
although every assistance was afforded 
him, he expired in a very short time. 

Dec. 27. At Stoke Newington, Marga- 
ret, wife of John Bond, esq. 

At Clifton, the wife of Major Creighton. 

At Edinburgh, in her 80:h year, Mrs, 
Margaret Duncan, relict of Mr. William 
Tait, merchant, Glasgow, and sister to the 
Jate Admiral Lord Viscount Duncan. 

Dec. 28, At his seat at Hope Bowdler, 
co. Salop, William Cheney Hart, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, London, a gentleman 
extensively known for his legal abilities, 
and to the necessitous, for his private be- 
nevolence. His heart expanded with the 
love of mankind; his friendships were sin- 
cere rather than numerous, and the re- 
membrance of him will long bedew the 
eyes of those who knew him best. 

Dec. 29. Near Paris, in his 33d year, 
Adrian Hope, esq. second son of the late 
J. Hope, esq. of Harley-street, formerly 
of Amsterdam. 

Dec. 30, At Peele’s Coffee-house, Fleet- 
street, in his 78th year, George Norwood, 
esq. late of Charing, Kent. 

Dec. 31. Anne, fifth daughter of the 
late Col. Wyndham, of Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

At Stepney, in his 88th year, George 
Parry, esq. who many years held a situa- 
tion in the East India Warehouses, Billi- 
ter-lane. 

Lately. In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
aged 66, Susanna, widow of Rev. Edward 
Bryant, late of Newport, Essex. 

Alexander Graeme, esq. Admiral of the 
Red, who lost an arm under Sir Hyde 
Parker at the Dogger Bank. 

At Lambeth, in his 81st year, John Ed- 
wards, esq. father of J. Edwards, esq. M.P. 
of Rheol. 

Aged 80, Mrs. Townshend, of Enfield, 
relict of Mr. William T. formerly a gold- 
smith in Fleet-street. 

Bedfordshire — In his 68th year, David 
Willis, esq. solicitor, notary public, anu 
registrar, of Leighton Buzzard. 

At Wrestlingworth, Rev. William Curtis. 

Berks.—Henry Fludyer, esq. He has 
left 10001. to the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford ; the dividends of 1000/. Consols to 
be annually divided, at Christmas, among 
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30 aged persons of Wallingford ; and the 
dividend of 7002, stock to be divided among 
20 persons of the same description, of 
Longworth. 

Cumberland — At Whitehaven, aged 52, 
Henry Crossthwaite, M.D. highly esteem- 
ed by all ranks in that town and neighbour- 
hood, 

At Bolton Hall, in his 77th year, Mr. J. 
Hewson, father of Rev. W. Hewson, vicar 
of Swansea. 

Derbyshire — At the Rectory - honse, 
Whittington, Rev. W. Banuing, formerly 
curate of St. Michael’s, Coventry. 

Devon — At Plymouth, at an advanced 
age, Major Lindsay, R. M. 

At Piymouth, Edward Boger, esq. Ad- 
miral of the Blue. 

At Teignmouth, Henry Templar, esq. 
late inspecting field-officer, and formerly 
major of the 10th hussars, an active ma- 
gistrate of the county, and one of the Prince 
Regent’s household. 

At Modbury, suddenly, in returning 
from shooting, George Langworthy, esq. 
brother to Dr. Langworthy, of Bath. 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir H, Ca- 
rew, bart. of Haccombe. 

Dorset— At Upway, John Gould, esq. 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the county. 

At Weymouth, in his 84th year, Philip 
Coales, esq. of Bath, 

Essex — At Moyns, in the parish of 
Steeple Bumpstead, in his 95th year, 
George Gent, esq. upwards of fifty years 
a magistrate for the county. 

Gloucestershire — At Quedgley, aged 75, 
W. Hayward Winstone, esq. a magistrate 
of that county. 

Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A. curate of Rod- 
borough. He was found dead in his bed- 
room at an early hour in the morning, 
having retired to rest the preceding night 
in apparently good health. 

Hanis — Mrs. Warwick, of Romsey, wi- 
dow of the late Rev. Thomas Warwick, 
and only child of the late Adm. Durell. 

Aged 77, Rabbi Alexander Barnett, chief 
lecturer of the Synagogue, Portsea. 

At Shaldon, suddenly, J. Rowe, esq. of 
that place, merchant, a gentleman of the 
strictest honour and integrity, whose loss 
will long be felt by the neighbouring poor, 

Huntingdonshire — At St. Ives, aged 36, 

he wife of Mr. T. E. Fisher, solicitor. 
She was descended, in the maternal line, 
from the antient family of the Jocelynes, 
of Hide Hall, Herts, (now raised to the 
peerage in the person of Robert Jocelyn, 
Earl of Roden,) an ancestor of whom, Sir 
Gilbert Jocelyne, accompanied William 
the Conqueror into this kingdom at the 
time of the Conquest. By her grand- 
mother, on the maternal side also, she was 
descended from the antient and respect- 

able 
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able family of the Underwoods of Ken- 
sington; some of whom were barristers- 
at-law, and raised to civic honours. She 
was of a mild and amiable disposition ; 
and an honour to her sex. 

Leicestershire— At Leicester, in his 
44th year, Capt. Bellamy, R.N. This 
gallant officer entered the service early 
in life, under the command of Adm. (then 
Capt.) Cotton. He was almost constantly 
at sea from 1793 to 1815; with Lord Dun- 
can at the battle of the Dogger Bank, and 
in the famous retreat of Adm. Cornwallis, 

Norfolk — At Norwich, aged 50, T. A. 
Kerrison, esq. In 1798 he was chosen 
sheriff; in 1803 was elected alderman; 
and in 1806 served the office of mayor of 
that city. 

At Norwich, aged 70, Rev. Richard Day, 
vicar of South Walsham. 

, At Castleacre, in her 88th year, Anne, 
rdict of Rev. L. Framingham, formerly 
rector of West Walton. 

Rutland — Aged 65, Jeremiah Belgrave, 
esq. one of the senior aldermen of Stam- 
ford ; he served the office of mayor in 1794 
and 1811. Mr. Belgrave’s family was of 
great antiquity in the county of Rutland ; 
and he was a man who benefited society 
by a rare example of integrity. 

Somerset— At Bath, Rev. Thomas Gyl- 
lett, vicar of Compton Dando, Somerset, 
and North Elkington, co. Lincoln. 

At Bath, in his 87th year, Rev, William 
Maxwell, D. D. of Falkland, co. Monaghan, 
a gentleman of a most respectable Irish 
family, who for nearly fifty years had 
chiefly resided in that city. 

At Bath, aged 77, J. Palmer, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

At Bath, Capt. Rowe, R. N. of Barbadoes. 

At Bath, Mrs. Leslie, wife of Col. Charles 
P. Leslie, M.P. and daughter of the late 
Rev. Dudley Ryder. 

At Bath, Catharine, relict of the late Dr. 
Aleyne Walter, and only surviving sister 
of R. Bendyshe, esq. of Barrington Hall, 
co. Cambridge, and of Bath. 

At Bristol, Joseph George Harris, esq. 
sword-bearer to the corporation. 

At Kilmersdon, near Bath, Rev. Daniel 
Drape, rector of Tintern Parva, co. Mon- 
mouth, whose decease will be very sen- 
sibly, felt in the populous and extensive 
parish of which he was for several years 
the officiating minister. 

Suffolk — At Sudbury, Mary Anne, the 
youngest daughter of John King, of that 
borough, and one of the society of Friends. 

Surrey — At Beichworth, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Letitia Scawen, last surviving 
daughter of Thomas Scawen, esq. and sis- 
ter to the late Countess Dowager Batharst. 

Sussex — At Chichester, Miss Murray, 
sister of Adm. Sir George Murray. 

Wilis — At Warminster, Mrs. Jane 
Turing, sister of the late Rev. Dr. Thring, 
of Sutton Veny. 
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At Melksham, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, Dr. Bartley, of 
Bristol, formerly of Nailsworth, co. Glou- 
cester. 

Worcestershire— At Worcester, aged 65, 
Thomas Price, esq. an eminent solicitor. 

Anne Summers, wife of Nath. Hartland, 
jun, esq. banker of Evesham, and only 
surviving daughter of R. S, Harford, esq. 
of the Ebbw Vale Iron Works, co. Mon- 
mouth: she was a member of the society 
of friends, and her amiable qualities en- 
deared her to all who knew her, 

Scottanp — At Edinburgh, aged 19, 
shortly after giving birth to a son and 
heir, the wife of Hon. Charles Noel Noel, 
of Barham Court, and second daughter of 
Hon. Sir George Grey, bart, commissioner 
of Portsmouth Dock- yard. 

At Edinburgh, Mary, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Brunton. As a novelist her pen was con- 
secrated to the interests of religion and 
virtue. The author of * Self Control,” 
and ** Discipline” has prematurely termi- 
nated her honourable career in the flower 
of life.—Mrs. Brunton was a native of 
North Britain. Her childhood was chiefly 
spent in the Highlands; and it is not im- 
probable that these early habits of seclu- 
sion conspired with native enthusiasm to 
give her character that romantic bias 
which is in general unfavourable to the 
tranquillity of its possessor. It is impos- 
sible without feelings of tender commise- 
ration, to advert to Mrs. Brunton’s death: 
she expired, shortly after having given 
birth to a lifeless infant, the sole offspring 
of that harmonious conjugal union which, 
during 20 years, had been crowned with a 
more than ordinary portion of human 
felicity. 

At Strachurmore, aged 73, Dr. Ivie 
Campbell. 

InEtanp — At Dublin, Hon. Mrs, Jo- 
celyn, relict of Hon. G. Jocelyn, brother 
to the Earl of Roden, 

Rev. Edward Ryan, D.D. rector of Do- 
noughmore, and one of the prebendaries 
of Si, Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

At Longford, Shem Dubourdieu, esq. 
upwards of twenty-nine years medical at- 
tendant to the county Longford infirmary, 

In her 62d year, Mrs. Bridget O'Hara, 
wife of I’, O’Hara, esq. formerly of Hol- 
liwell, co. Mayo, and daughter of the late 
William Dowiing, of Ballina, co, Roscom- 
mon. 

At Waterford, the Kev. S. Monsell. 
The affairs of this extraordinary eccentric 
character appear to be involved in great 
mystery. A search was made at his lodg- 
ings in Waterford (Nov. 14), at which 
Rev, Mr. Wall, and Rev. Mr. Palmer, of 
Clonmel, attended, accompanied by H. 
Alcock, esq. Sheriff, and a Mr. Monsell, 
a distant relative of the deceased; and 
although his iron chests, trunks, &c. were 

minutely 
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minutely examined, yet no document or 
memorandum was discovered which could 
lead to the knowledge of where his vas¢ 
property is. There was an unexecuted 
will among his papers, which was not in 
his own hand-writing. All the cash found 
there wa8 twenty guineas in gold, and 
about the same number of farthings ; so 
that this search, to which public anxiety 
was nearly as much directed as to that 
jJately made in Scotland for the ancient 
Regalia of the kingdom, has ended, with- 
out any more interesting circumstances, 
or affording his relatives and friends the 
information they expected. There is a 
nephew of his in England, the son of the 
late Col. Monsell.—Waierford Mirror. 

Asroap — In his 86:h year, the Marquis 
Du Lau, a general officer in the French 
army. and a knight of St. Louis. He 
served under Marshal Saxe, and when 
only fifteen years of age was wounded at 
the siege of Bergen op Zoom. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, in her 10/st 
year, Madelaine Duree, She had by one 
husband twenty-two sons and one daugh- 
ter; nineteen of the sons fell in battle. 

At Stockholm, in his 63d year, Baron 
Adlerbeth, counsellor of state, knight of 
the order of the Seraphim, and a member 
of many academies, His Swedish trans- 


lations of Horace, and his own tragic and 
lyric works, are considered as classical. 


At Stockholm, in his 58th year, D'Olof 
Schwartz, perpetual secretary to the aca- 
demy of sciences, professor of botany, 
member of many learned societies, knight 
of the polar star, and of Wassa. Since 
the death of Linnieus he was the first bo- 
tanist of Sweden, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished in Europe. Two plants per- 
petuate his name. 

Rev. John Guilding, M.A. rector of the 
parishes of St. George and St. Andrew in 
the island of St. Vincent, chaplain to the 
garrison, and one of the assistant justices 
in that island. 

Jan.2. At Oxford, Mrs. Olivia Adee, 
after a long decay of strength, but pos- 
sessing perfect recollection to the last. 
She was the second of four dangh'ers of 
Dr. Swithin Adee, who for many years 
practised as the chief physician at Guild- 
ford in Surrey, from whence he removed 
to London, but afterwards retired from 
business, and spent the remainder of his 
days amongst his old College friends, 
with whom be lived much respected and 
esteemed. His recommendation of the 
water at Jessop’s Well, near Cobham in 
Surrey, has been recorded in vol. XXI. 
p. 411. One only of the four daughters 
is now living. 

Jan. 4. At his seat, Stokestown House, 
eo. Roscommon, in bis 81st year, the Right 
Hon. Maurice Mahon, Lord Hartland, 
Baron Hartland of Stokestown, co. Ros- 
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common, a governor of the county of 
Roscommon, &c. His Lordship was born 
June 21, 1738, married July 1, 1765, the 
Hon. Catharine Moore, youngest daughter 
of Stephen Viscount Mount Cashel, by 
whom he had issue, 1. Maj.-gen. the Hon. 
Thomas Mahon, Lieut.-col, 9th dragoons, 
now Lord Hartland, born Aug. 2, 1766, 
married Oct. 16, 1811, Catherine, eldest 
daughter of James Topping, esq. of What- 
croft Hall, Cheshire. 2. Maj.-gen. the 
Hon. Stephen Mahon, first Lieut.-col. Tth 
dragoon guards, Knight of the shire for 
the county of Roscommon, born Feb. 6, 
1768. 3S. The Hon. and Rev. Maurice 
Mahon, prebendary of St. Patrick’s, born 
Oct. 6, 1772, married Nov, 24, 1813, Isa- 
bella Jane, sister of William Hoare Hume, 
esq. of Hume Wood, M. P. for the county 
of Wicklow. ‘The deceased Peer was de- 
scended from a long line of ancestry, de- 
riving theirstem from the aboriginal princes 
of Munster. Previous to his Lordship’s 
accession to the Peerage, he represented 
the county of Roscommon in 1782, in the 
parliament of Ireland. The extreme grief 
of his relatives and friends, and the regret 
of all who were acquainted with his honour- 
able integrity, unaffected urbanity, and 
politeness, are the strongest proofs of his 
genuine worth. 

Jan... In Gower-street, London, at 
the age of nearly 86, after a good and 
useful life, indefatigable in every public 
duty, and affectionate in every social re- 
lation, the Rev. William Morice, D. D. 
the Senior of his Majesty’s Chaplains, 
rector of Allhallows, Bread-street, and Se- 
cretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts. He was 
the second son of William Morice, esq. 
of Kensington, Middlesex, (whose first wife 
was Mary, the beloved daughter of the ce- 
Jebrated Bishop Atterbury) by his second 
wife Anne, daughter of Captain Joha Phil- 
pot, of Dover, in Kent. Dr. Morice mar- 
ried Hannah (who died Feb, 9, 1789) 
youngest daughter of John Voyce, esq. of 
Sadbury in Suffolk, joint Receiver Gene- 
ral for that county ; by whom he has left 
four sons and one daugliter to revere bis 
virtues and bewail his loss. 

Jan. 9. At Horsmonden, Kent, in her 
"6th year, Mrs. Catherine Marriott, widow 
of the late Rev. James Marriott, LL.D. 
many years rector of that parish. None 
ever lived more justly beloved, or dicd 
more sincerely lamented. 

Jan. 13. Suddenly, while transacting 
business at the West India Dock House, in 
his 57th year, Mr. Kentish, of the house 
of Haynes and Kentish, goldsmiths, of 
Cornhill. In him were united the most 
amiable qualities of mind, and pure inte- 
grity of heart. 

At Somers Town, in his 8ist year, Dr. 
John Wolcot, well known to the literary 

world 
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world under the name of Peter Pindar.— 
He did not suffer much pain, and though 
strougly attached to life, prepared for the 
expected stroke of death with resignation 
and firmness. It is needless to expatiate 
on the character of his works, as they are 
universally known. Nature has seldom 
afforded a more original genius, and his 
mind was stored with various knowledge. 
He was well acquainted with the Greek 
language, and was a sound scholar in Latin. 
He spoke French with facility, and had 
made considerable progress in Italian. He 
drew his imagery from Nature and Life, 
which he had observed with vigilance and 
accuracy. Perhaps hardly any Poet since 
Shakspeare has illustrated his works with 
more abundant allusions derived from the 
sources of Nature. He had seen much of 
the world in various parts, and excelled 
ijn the imitation as well as delineation of 
character. His satirical humour was exu- 
berant ; and in reference to our revered 
Sovereign, it is impossible to palliate, or 
rather, not strongly to reprobate, the free- 
dom, to use the mildest word, which he 
took with the Royal Character ; but such 
is the ignorance, malevolence, and bad 
taste of the world, that his works were 
more popular on that account than for 
the original humour, wit, tenderness, and 
often sublimity, by which they are cha- 
racterised. He never attacked any person 
after he became acquainted with him. He 
retained his faculties to the last, and was 
able, till withia a very few days of his 
death, to dictate verses from his bed, which 
were strongly marked by his former 
strength and humour. It is proper to 
add, that no man had more reverential 
notions of the wisdom and goodness of the 
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Supreme Being as observable in the uni- 
verse. He was a firm friend to the British 
Constitution, and held in horror the prin- 
ciples of democracy and the fury of a mob. 
He was a sound critic in poetry and paint- 
ing; and his sketches of landscape evinced 
a degree of taste which, if poetry had not 
engrossed so much of his attention, might 
have rendered him no inferior artist. Peace 
to his manes! 

Jan. 14. At Greenwich, in her 77th 
year, Mrs. Jane Potts, sister of Cuthbert 
Potts, esq. surgeon, formerly of Pall Mall, 
now of Kingsdowne, near Faversham, in 
Kent. 

Jan. 19, At Sanderstead, Surrey, aged 
six months, the son of the Reverend A. W, 
Wigsell. 

Jan. ... In Chester-place, Kennington, 
Mr. Henry Man, wine-merchant, eldest 
son of John Man, esq. of Reading, author 
of a History of that borough, 


Vol. LXXXVIII. Part II. p. 283. b.-— 
The Rev. 7. G. Taylor was originally ad- 
mitted at Queen’s College, which he left 
on account of some very disagreeable oc- 
currences there ; he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1793, not 1794, and was Junior Medallist 
of that year, Heberden, of St. John’s, be- 
ing the Senior. He obtairted several Col. 
lege prizes, particular a silver cup for 
composing one of the best declamations 
in his year. He also obtained the Mem- 
bers’ prize for the best dissertation as 
Middle Bachelor in 1794, and as Senior 
Bachelor in 1795: these are open to all 
Bachelors of the respective years. His 
illuess was supposed to be epileptic, or at 
least a fit of that nature, to have caused 
the fall from bis horse. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from December 29, 1818, to January 26, 1819, 


Christened. Buried, Qand 5 156] 50 and60 [79 
Males - 1019 1929 Males 824 1631 5and 10 62]60and 70 138 
Females - 903 “~ | Females sort - ( 10 and 20 41] 70and80 113 

Whereof have died under 2 years old. 386 20 and S50 138] 80 and 90 50 
& aod 40 173] 90 and 100 19 
40 and 50 196 


ee 


Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound, 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending January 16, 


INLAND COUNTIES. \) MARITIME COUNTIES. 
wane of ari oe, — -_ “er Oats Beans 
Ss a.js. Ss. @.)S. *|Se Ss @\s Gs. > @ dd 
Middlesex 79 $100 0/63 738 7/63 9|Bssex 74 0/47 0/64 0353 O64 4 
Surrey 71 9152 0163 736 4/69 4//Kent 75 4|00 0161 237 vl64 11 
Hertford 77 10/62 0/68 4/38 3/68 0|/Sussex 74 4/00 065 036 O74 0 
Bedford 19 10/62 0/69 0|/38 5 Suffolk 77 8/54 8/65 1039 11/64 
Huntingdon 76 00 0/68 = 1|\Camb. "4 00 0/67 934 8/65 
—* . 00 = bm a op ee 75 54 aa 1130 10\63 
utlanc 00 0/7 99 2 0)\Lincoln 78 10/61 2/68 930 9/78 
Leicester 84 57 0/73 8/40 4,72 6} / York 77 Sj57 6/62 631 772 
Nottingham 83 61 0/75 2.38 4,77 2\|\Durham 76 5)00 0/53 1031 7/00 
Derby 84 6/00 0/72 8/40 1,78 0||Northum. 69 750 5)51 831 9153 
Stafford 85 00 0/77 338 381 4)\Cumberl. 77 61 447 11/39 400 
Salop 87 59 677 | 41 1096 0||Westmor. 85 8/64 066 030 5,00 
Hereford 17 67 262 6/37 1/72 ment 79 00 0/51 230 10,00 
Worcester 82 8/00 0,75 0/42 9/79 4)/\Chester 77 5/00 O;TL 4:38 10:00 
Warwick 79 9/00 0)69 240 8/76 9//Flint 74 8100 O61 0150 4/00 
Wilts 73 00 065 O38 678 2g Denbigh 80 9/00 066 11/28 1000 
Berks 79 00 0/67 739 11 76 0 |Anglesea 71 O00 0)52 025 0,00 
Oxford 80 00 0/68 541 274 0j)/Carnarvon 81 8/00 0/50 433 400 
Bucks 79 00 067 433 669 0}/Merioneth 89 3/00 0\59 059 834 
Brecon 86 
Mootgom. 88 


| 
Radnor 81 


— 
ne 
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73 664 8/30 000 0) (Cardigan 89 2/00 0/53 4/25 000 
00 0/68 9143 2,00 \Pembroke 74 0,00 55 026 300 
00 064 0153 800 |Carmarth. 84 9/00 55 8/26 000 
|Glamorgan 84 1 1/00 59 O27 4100 
Gloucester 81 8|00 0/71 0139 3/76 
Avetage of England and Wales, per quarter./|Somerset 78 11/00 0/59 050 6/68 
79 659 0j63 11,35 9,76 9}}Monm. 83 Sj00 ~ 11\38 4,00 

| Devon "6 8)00 5 300 0100 
|Corawall 77 2/00 54 8/29 4/00 
| Dorset 75 300 O62 1038 8/56 
| Hants 73 10100 0/62 936 8/77 
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PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, January 25, 60s, to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, January 25, 37s. 5d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, January 20, 50s. 94d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, January 25. 
Kent Bags...... i. 5s. to 6l. 15s. | Sussex Pockets ....... 6. 4s. to Tl. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 5/. Os. to 6/. Os. | Essex Ditto 6/4. 6s. to Td. 10s, 
Kent Pockets .......... 6/. 10s. to 84 Os. | Farnham Ditto....... 94 Os. to 124 Os, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, January 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 7/. 14s. Straw 31. Os. Od. Clover 7/. 12s. Od.---Whitechapel, Hay 7/. 10s. 
Straw 2/. 16s. Clover 8/. 8s. 6d.--Smithfield, Hay 7/. 8s, Sd. Straw 2/. 17s. CloverSé. 5s, 


SMITHFIELD, January 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of Sibs. 
Beef.cce.cccoce cocccocceees4S. 40. to 5s. 8d. | Lamb........ ° Os. Od. to Oe. Od, 
Mugton......0: .sseeeceee-8e Od, to 6s, Od. | Head of Cattle at Market January 25: 
Tetum wm OT & OE ccscees esseee 2,339 Calves 120, 
Pork...cccccccccccserseeseedS. 4d. to Gs. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 14,530 Pigs 200, 


COALS, January 25: Newcastle 31s. Od. to 41s. Od. Sunderland 30s. 6d. to 40s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone,8ib. St. James’s 4s. 6d. Clare Market 0s. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 45. 


SOAP, Yellow 100s, Mottled 112s, Curd 116s.-CANDLES, L4s, Od, per Doz. Moulds 1s. 5¢. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JANUARY, 1819. 


Bank Red, )3pr.Ct.| 34 per j4pr.Ct. 5 per Ct.|B.Lon Ind} — , : ; 
: " r-Ct. |B. gl 1: Tndia |So. Sea}3 perCr India E. Bill ' 
Stock. 3pr.Ct.} Con. |Ct.Con.} Con. Navy. | Ann. Irish. Stock, | Stock, pineal Londs, | od. a —_ , Omnium. 


, London. — 


reet, Lo “a 
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20§ ; 80 pr. 16 18 pr.) | 
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20% 85 pr.[1T 19 pp. |e a | 
204 93 pr.|18 20 pr. |aa-|-meerenn| § 
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; ae : (99 93 pr.i18 20 pr.iZ dis, 3 
a - 2 93 pr.19 20 pr.tpar | 4 
20% 105 | 92 pr.'19 20 pr. |— aes | pr. 
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- Nichols and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Si 
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| 85 pr.j/19 20 >| ——| —| 
——|——. ——|19 21 pr.| 1d gpr.| 
86 87 prl19 21 p 1g 4 
269 7 | 7 mp p pr. ipar 1 + pr. 
84/7 af om 865 #) 78§ (86 87 pr./19 21 pr.| -_ ‘ A, 
2313 |___—|__ 36 87 pr.19 20 pr.|—__| 1 pr. 
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| | 
269 lise loge , D 87 88 sales yo — 
aumees _ $———-|———/87 88 pr./18 20 pr. 
2325 |—— 87 88 pr.l18 20 pr._——— 
87 89 pr.j18 20 | 
87 88 pr.|18 20 pr.|——__|. 
87 89 pr./18 20 pr.| 
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205 4 87 88 pr..20 17 pr. 
204 85 88 pr.|i9 15 pr.| 
205 | 84 86 pr.|14 19 pr.| 
205 85 86 pr..15 18 pr. ——— 


| | | 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank Buildings, London, 


pr. 








ochdale, 484. — Kennet and Avon, 22/. 15s. — Huddersfield, 


137.—Severn aud Wye Railway, 30/. Div. 1/.— Gloucester and Berkley Canal Op- 
tional Loan Notes, bearing 5/. per Cent. interest 15/. premium. — Ditto Shares, 602. — 
West India Dock, 194/. with Div. 5/. Half-year. — London Dock, 82/. with Div, 1/. 10s. 


ditto. — Royal Exchange Assurance, 260/. with Div. 5/. ditto. — Globe Assurance, 150/, 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Prorerty, ir 





—Grand Junction, 250/. 253/. ex Div. 41. 10s. Half-Year.— Monmouthshire, 140/. 
Ol, — Ellesmere, 6 


ex Div. 4/. 10s. ditto. — Melton Mowbray, 1552. Div. 81. 10s. per annum.—Old Union, 
with Div. 32. ditto. — Imperial ditto, 94/.—County, 14/. premium. — Eagle, 2/. 10s. — 


Original Gas Light, 72/. ex Div. 2s. Half-year. — New ditto, 22/. premium, ditto. — 





Waterloo Bridge Shares, 9/, 10s. — Ditto Annuity, 8/. 36/7. — Temple Bar Bonds, 105 
o 


5l. per cent. per annum. 
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Jau. 1819, (to the 26th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Br 


% 





